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JANUARY 1872. 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


{71TH a new year beginning, 
and the uncertainties and pos- 
sibilities of a fresh session close 
upon us, it is well that we should 
make up our accounts, balance the 
two sides of the ledger, and con- 
sider how we stand. We no longer 
delegate government to a few emi- 
nent men on whose judgment we 
rely. We no longer trust our- 
selves entirely to Parliament. Both 
Cabinet Ministers and Parliament 
reflect more and more the opinion of 
the country, the floating sentiment 
which happens to be uppermost ; 
and every one of us, by the expres- 
sion of his thoughts in private 
society, on public platform, or in 
leading articles, written or repeated, 
gives that sentiment its form and 
consequence, Every one of us, from 
the highest to the lowest, is respon- 
sible in his degree for the acts of 
administrators which no longer 
arise out of their own judgment, 
but are guided by ours. We are 
no longer governed by the wisest. 
The wisest have lost confidence in 
themselves, and dare not, or will 
not, speak with the authority which 
might command our obedience. We 
are governed by majorities, and by 
the politician who at any given mo- 
ment can best read their wishes. 
The civium ardor prava jubentium, 
should such a calamity arise, will 
not be resisted by any statesman of 
sufficient weight to control popular 
passion in either of the parties into 
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which we are still said by courtesy 
to be divided. Let the citizens in 
sufficient numbers command loud 
enough, and the parliamentary 
leaders will make no difficulty in 
registering their edicts. We must, 
therefore, look to ourselves ; and if 
Public Opinion is sovereign master, 
we must endeavour each to keep our 
own little corner of it sweet and 
wholesome. It was not always so. 
A distinguished county member, not 
so long ago, being asked his opinion 
on some disputed point of Finance, 
replied that Peel had not made up 
his mind. The Peel of to-day 
has no mind to make up. He says 
to his supporters in Parliament and 
out of it, ‘Gentlemen, do you make 
ap your minds, and then I will make 
up mine.” The First Minister is no 
longer a master, but a servant ; and 
he knows it, and all the world 
knows it, and shows its conscious- 
ness of the change in the altered 
tone in which it speaks of him and 
his Cabinet. 

A statesman is selected presuma- 
bly for his transcendent abilities to 
hold the first place in.a great em- 
pire. He selects for the heads of 
the departments persons who in his 
opinion are the most conversant 
with the duties of those depart- 
menis. it might be thought that 
both he and they, so long as they 
remained in their offices, would be 
treated with personal respect ; that 
being our greatest men, placed in 
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the front rank for their patriotic or 
intellectual virtues, they would re- 
ceive the deference, the courteous 
reverence, which is the due of high 
station and character. The fierce 
light that beats on cabinets no 
longer permits this reverential atti- 
tude. No sooner is a politician in 
high office than we all constitute 
ourselves his censors. A thousand 
newspaper writers every day in the 
year, whether in passionate rebuke 
or in friendly criticism, alike con- 
stitute themselves his superiors. In 
telling him what he should do or 
not do, they imply that they could 
do better in his place. The wisest 
man that ever lived could not keep 
his position or retain the ‘ sweet 
voices’ on which ministerial power 
now reposes while subject to so 
continuous a stream of deprecia- 
tion. The entire atmosphere be- 
comes impregnated with his faults. 
Those who are conscious how small 
is the real value of such a censorship 
are not proof against its influence. 
We cannot see a man bespattered 
daily with insinuations and insults, 
or bedaubed with dishonest pane- 
gyrics, without universally ourselves 
despising him. If he does not 
merit what is said of him, the un- 
worthy thought arises that no 
honourable man would consent to 
stand in such a pillory. He him- 
self, unless he is more than mortal, 
will lose confidence in an inte- 
grity which he finds universally 
discredited; and end, perhaps, in 
deserving the contempt which was 
once uncalled for. 

Thus the class of persons who 
form our administrations is insen- 
sibly deteriorating. They cannot 
act on their own judgment, and, 
therefore, only those who are 
willing to act on the judgment of 
others, which they do not approve, 
will consent to hold office. They 
are public property, and targets for 
impertinence ; and, therefore, those 
alone, who more or less deserve 
impertinence, are inclined to sub- 
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mit to the ordeal. Being no longer 
allowed to rule, but appointed only 
to carry into effect the wishes of 
their master the people, they lie 
under a constant temptation to 
watch the prevailing current, and 
reinstate their popularity by some 
startling political somersault, 
knowing well that if they content 
themselves with the unpopular 
duties which form the more impor- 
tant part of the business of Govern- 
ment, their official lives may be 
briefer than a butterfly’s. 

Such, then, being the condition 
of those who are called our leaders, 
we must look to ourselves; and 
before plunging into the whirl and 
business of another year, take stock 
of a situation which presents at 
once a singular feature. We never 
remember a time when there was 
so much vague misgiving or so 
much political dissatisfaction, with 
so little cause for uneasiness as to 
our general interests, or so little 
producible ground of offence in the 
active measures of the Administra- 
tion. It may be that, having de- 
manded household suffrage, and 
got it, the burning of Paris has 
brought repentance too late; and 
seeing the reins lie loose on the 
horses’ backs we should prefer that 
some firm hand should gather them 
up. However it be, the aspect of 
things at home, and the state of 
our relations abroad, are, for the 
moment, in every way reassuring. 
Trade was never more vigorous ; the 
demand for employment never more 
active. The export and import 
lists already take away our breath, 
and still the double torrent grows. 
It used to be said that the misfor- 
tune of one country was the mis- 
fortune of all. The disasters which 
stopped the mills in Alsace and Ly- 
ons, and the disturbance of industry 
in Germany, have only multiplied 
the demands on Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Sheffield. The Ameri- 
can carrying trade, which was flung 
into our hands by the civil war, re- 
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mains with us; and the cotton 
which we had lost has returned. 
Pauperism is ebbing at last; the 
supply of work falls behind the de- 
mand, and the artisans have short- 
ened their labour hours without sa- 
crifice to themselves or hurt to their 
masters. So far as employment 
and rising wages can give content, 
England had never better cause to 
anticipate a quiet year. How long 
we may count on the sunshine con- 
tinuing is another question; but it 
is no longer our nature to anticipate 
changes in the future ; and when we 
are uneasy, it is not from future 
possibilities, but from something 
consciously and actively amiss. 
What is it? Not certainly our re- 
lations abroad. With the Continent 
our connections are merely com- 
mercial. France and Russia are 


the only countries with which we 
could be entangled in a dangerous 
war. France, onaccount of Belgium, 
or as a legacy of old animosities ; 
Russia, from conflicting interests in 


the East. But France is prostrate. 
When she recovers, she has another 
enemy to deal with before she med- 
dles with us. Nor is it likely that 
under any circumstances ground of 
quarrel could rise between two 
countries so circumstanced as 
France and England. Having 
allowed Russia to tear up the 
Treaty of Paris, we shall not be 
tempted into another war with 
her, whatever she does, unless she 
attacks us in India—a danger 
which our generation may fairly 
think too remote to deserve con- 
sideration. 

With America, both Government 
and people, we are on better terms 
than we have been at any time since 
the Declaration of Independence. 
They have taught Europe to fear 
their strength and admire their 
character. The irritating criticisms 
with which, in a somewhat un- 
worthy jealousy, we continued for 
so many years to wound their self- 
respect, will not be heard any more 


among us. In their civil war we took 
sides as they did themselves, and 
we gave the winning party cause to 
complain of us. We have acknow- 
ledged our fault and shaken hands, 
and the popularity of the present 
President in the United States them- 
selves, which will insure his re-elec- 
tion, is due, above all other causes, 
to the reconciliation which he has 
assisted in bringing about between 
the two great English-speaking na- 
tions. Henceforth, in any trouble 
in which we may be involved we 
may count America for a friend, and 
each year will see new links of con- 
federation binding us closer to each 
other and undoing the effects of 
Lord North’s and his master’s obsti- 
nacy. 

We have difficulties with Indian 
finance, difficulties with Ireland, 
difficulties about our army, diffi- 
culties about education, and a some- 
what tempestuous quarrel brewing 
with the Licensed Victuallers. But 
we have encountered a thousand 
worse perplexities than these in past 
years without disturbance of our 
equanimity. What is going on 
among us to account for the unusual 
yet universal sense of instability, 
like the feeling described by Hum- 
boldt as the first experience of an 
earthquake ? 

In the first place, the world 
cannot move as rapidly as it has 
been going for the last forty years 
without those who are being 
whirled along upon its surface 
losing their breath. Though the 
stream be smooth, the sensation of 
being hurried on at an accele- 
rating rate by a current which the 
weakest and the strongest are 
equally powerless to resist cannot 
but at times produce misgiving; 
and questions more or less anxious 
inevitably present themselves as 
to what sort of a country the flood is 
carrying us. The old landmarks are 
passing out of sight. New men, 
new thoughts, new rules, new ideas 
about what we are or where we 
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came from appear for a moment, 
pass away, and give place to others. 
A great many of us, it is true, see 
nothing but improvement, illusions 

vanishing, truth and justice taking 
the place of chimeras and folly. 
The optimist view of things is so 
comfortable that we accept those 
who profess it most loudly for our 
most trusted guides. The 
super antiquas vias is out of fashion. 
Even were it possible, which it ob- 
viously is not, there is no standing 
now; we can glissade only over snow 
slopes which we hope may not be 
split by crevasses, or rush at 
express speed into darkness on a 
line which is progress towards a 
something in which without seeing 
we believ e. Such confidence may 
indicate a pious frame of mind, but 
like all beliefs in the invisible, is apt 
to turn the heads of those who sur- 
render themselves to ideas. So sure 
are we becoming that all old things 
were wrong, that to prove the anti- 
quity of any custom or institution is 
its sufficient condemnation. Antiqui- 
tas seculi juventus mundi. The wis- 
dom of our ancestors is now seen to 


stare 


have been the crude speculation of 


youth and inexperience. Our beards 
are grown—we must put away 
childish things. All that we have 
inherited, whether good or bad, 
must be made anew, asit will notsuit 
our present advanced necessities. 
Wehavereformed our Parliament, 
and reformed our public offices. Our 
army has gone into the caldron 
to come out spick-and-span on an 
improved pattern. The Universities 
are turned upside down. Education 
is remodelled. Local usages, local au- 
thorities, class privileges, are swept 
away. Every strap is cut or threat- 
ened which interfered, or seemed to 
interfere, with personal freedom. 
Churches are disestablished or about 
to be disestablished, and the stage 
levelled smooth for rights of con- 


' The prayer for the Prince of Wales, | 


remarkable exception. 


‘as wellas we—or better. 
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science, which belong equally to 
fool and sage. So omnipotent is 
the mania for change, that nothing 
from greatest to lowest is safe from 
it. Some things, it still seems in- 
disputable, our forefathers could do 
A modern 
Archbishop’s occasional prayer, ‘ the 
cattle upon a thousand hills,’ and 
such like, contrast unfavourably 
with the Liturgy.' The houses in 
Bloomsbury will be standing in 
sound condition when Grosvenor 
Place has become a rubbish heap. 
The chairs and tables of 1700 will 
be good for use a century or two 
after the choicest articles of the 
Baker Street Bazaar have turned to 
dust andashes. And the Reynoldses 
and Gainsboroughs, from some supe- 
riority either in the artist or his 
subject, or both, have not yet been 
eclipsed by Mr. Millais or Mr. 
Watts. 

Yet exceptive phenomena of this 
kind suggest no practical misgivings 
as to our vast essential superiority. 
If there was one thing left among 
us which for its own inherent 
majesty might have been considered 
sacred—if there was one thing 
which, on mere prudential reasons, 
it might have been thought unwise 
to disturb, it was the English trans- 
lation of the Bible. Later theolo- 
gians, from Lowth downwards, who 
have tried their hand at mending the 
text, have succeeded only in empty- 
ing it of its beauty and "reducin g it 
to the level of the baldest prose. Yet 
the revisors are busy at work in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, and we are to 
have a new edition according to the 
best lights of modern scholarship. 
To pass from the most sublime 
subject to the most paltry, even 
the poor Latin grammar, and Latin 
pronunciation, cannot be left alone. 
Latin having ceased to be a spoken 
language, and the change being of 
no longer any practical value, we are 


ing inspired by a genuine feeling, is a 
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adopting the vowel sounds of the 
Continent. For some inconceivable 
reason the grammar has been meta- 
morphosed on principles purely ori- 
ginal; and cases, numbers, moods, 
tenses, and voices have been twirled 
and twisted and rearranged in mere 
wanton delirium of conceit. Mathe- 
matics fare no better. A geometry 
class at South Kensington, in their 
first elementary lesson, were put on 
their guard lately against the mis- 
takes of Euclid, the ‘lecturer, a dis- 
tinguished wrangler, bew ildering 
their astonished brains with specu- 
lative paradoxes, and explaining 
how parallel lines, said by Euclid 
never to meet, yet, without ceasing 
to be parallel, somehow do meet in 
infinity. 

We mention such’ phenomena as 
these, not as serious in themselves, 
or as anything but pitifully absurd. 
They are, however, flying leaves 
showing which way the Ww indis blow- 
ing. They are indicators of the un- 
settled and unsettling spirit abroad 
among us, for which nothing is too 
high and nothing too trivial ; which 
insists on thinking out over again 
for itself every question from the 
bottom ; on popularising all know- 
ledge, and teaching the modern 
goose to sit in judgment on the 
wisest who have gone before him; 
to form his own opinions, and be 
sure, at all events, if he wishes to 
be right, to come to conclusions 
different from his father’s. An ex- 
aggerated conservatism may have 
entailed a temper of this kind, as a 
natural recoil. Vanity may work its 
own cure in time, but none the less 
while it lasts plays curious pranks, 
and has plenty of material lying 
still before it to work its will upon 
before its day will be over. Na- 
tions, empires, constitutions, remain 
stable so long as the men and women 
who compose them are governed 
by strong leading convictions and 
settled principles s; so long as habit 
prescribes rules of thought and 
action ; where the great soc cial land- 


marks are regarded as eternal ordi- 
nances of nature or Providence; 
and the religious propositions on 
which morality depends are held as 
indisputable truths, which even the 
sinner acknowledges while he dis- 
obeys. Religion has now become an 
open question; morality is resolved 
into utility, and the law of God 
into a sentimental obligation to for- 
ward other people’s happiness. Our 
fathers believed that we were made 
for a special purpose by a spiritual 
Creator, and had an eternity before 
us of life or death. Many intelligent 
and high-minded men believe now 
that we grew somehow out of apes, 
and the apes originally out of jelly- 
fish ; that a future life is an illusion, 
and God Almighty a name for the 
universe. 

Minds slow to move may adhere 
to their old convictions ; but it 
is impossible, in the nature of things, 
to regard the anciently received 
views about man and his destiny 
with absolute, undoubting certainty, 
when the general sense of educated 
menallows them to be denied without 
imprinting any note of foolishness on 
the novel theories, orregarding them 
asignorantor criminal. Questions on 
which those who are acknowledged 
competent to form an opinion think 
differently, are, in the nature of the 
case, made doubtful; and until the 
old convictions re-establish them- 
selves in authority, or mankind come 
to a common agreement on the obli- 
gations of morality independent of 
the foundations on which it has 
hitherto rested, society will have to 
exist as it can without moral cement 
to hold it together. 

A disintegrating power of this 
kind is, beyond question, at work 
among us. We are living at 
present on the traditions of Puri- 
tanism, on the pious convictions, 
the reverence for truth and right, 
the abhorrence of lies and wrong, 
which were burnt into the blood 
of the English nation centuries ago. 
The emotions remain long after the 
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foundations have crumbled on which 
they seem to depend; and conscience, 
as @ governing principle, may survive 
till a solid basis has again been dis- 
covered for moral authority, though 
we may not know precisely on what 
its sanctions rest. But the passionate 
and brute part of man is too real a 
thing to be controlled by a mere 
‘perhaps.’ Let, for instance, a 
general doubt once arise among the 
millions in a palpable form, whether 
the future state in which they have 
been taught to believe may not be 
a chimera. The belief in a future 
redistribution of rewards and punish- 
ments lies at the heart of the pre- 
sent constitution of human society, 
alone explains its anomalies, and 
alone makes the inequalities of 
fortune tolerable. Let the belief 
grow pale. Let it disappear in 
England, as it has disappeared in 
Paris—and how many feet below 
the surface may lie the stream of 
petroleum which will burn in pieces 
an organisation which will then 


have become simply unbearable ? 
How long, rather, before all ex isting 
forms of society will fall to pieces 
of their own accord, self-condemned ? 
Whatever happens to belief, it may 
be said that the world will still 


go on. Men will still work, and 
eat, and sleep, and live together. 
Some will be industrious and pru- 
dent; others will be idle, or care- 
less. Out of these necessities and 
these differences,which are elemental 
parts of human nature, what we 
call law and order must still be 
generated. Speculative theories 
may rise and fall, but the truth re- 
mains the same; and men might as 
well attempt to leap from their 
shadow as alter the terms on which 
civilised life is possible. Perfectly 
true; yet, for all that, generations 
of human creatures have gone astray 
after impossible Utopias, when the 
old-fashioned sign-posts have been 
taken down; and what they have 
done before, they may do again, 
The same conditions, it may be 
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admitted, threaten other countries 
—threaten Germany, for instance— 
as threaten us ; and Germany shows 
no disintegration, or sign or pro- 
spect of it. Germany, however, on 
the one hand, encountered these spi- 
ritual problems long ago, more man- 
fully than we have done. She learnt 
to separate the essential truth from 
the conventional shell and expression 
of it. Her people are not hunting for 
the origin of duty amidst hazy no- 
tions of interest and happiness. Duty 
remains as a living reality to Von 
Moltke, as it was to Luther ; and, on 
the other hand, instead of facing the 
spirit of Revolution by sawing 
through the bulkheads, cutting 
adrift from old moorings, extending 
the suffrage, preaching emancipa- 
tion, and liberty to everybody to do 
and think as he pleases, the Germans 
have been girding up their loins, 
tightening their straps and buckles, 
and, if other sanctions are to fade, 
making the policeman at least a 
substantial entity. 

Apart from these remote, and as 
some will think visionary, grounds 
of uneasiness, there are others more 
immediate in the line of common 
experience. ‘The House of Com- 
mons every year absorbs more and 
more of the functions of Govern- 
ment, more and more encroaches 
on the Executive, more and more 
grows intolerant of opposition. Yet 
as evidently each new House is 
more unfit than its predecessor, 
either for the work which properly 
belongs to it, or for that which it 
usurps. 

Ever since the first Reform Bill, 
a change has been going forward 
not only in the details, but in the 
theory, of the representative system. 
Before 1831, a fraction at least of the 
representative body was sent to Par- 
liament for real or imagined intellect 
or ability. The House of Commons 
was supposed to contain the collec- 
tive wisdom of the country, and to 
be brought together to consider and 
decide on measures which, according 
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to the best light which could be 
brought to bear on them, were really 
and truly for the welfare of the 
community. Statesmanship was 
understood and acknowledged to 
require great natural power, and 
sustained and vigorous training. 
Young men who showed conspicu- 
ous promise at the Bar or at the 
Universities were brought forward, 
put early into Parliament for pri- 
vate boroughs, and disciplined in 
the best school for political work. 
Gradually from being a represen- 
tation of the intelligence of the 
country, Parliament has become 
merely a representation of conflicting 
interests. A manis made a member 
of the Legislature, not because he 
has shown power and character, and 
can be trusted to consider by his 
own judgment what measures are 
good orare not good. The public 
feeling of the country is settled out 
of doors on the public platforms at 
the great towns. The representa- 
tive is the agent of the consti- 


tuency, not the brain and heart of 
it; tied and bound with pledges, 
he is selected because he will vote 


straight as he isordered. For such 
& purpose one member is as good 
as another. There is no need of 
mind and experience, of patriotism 
- probity. Those who are ready 

» pay for the honour of this in- 
All lacqueydom are preferred 
naturally to those who have no 
purse to recommend them. The 
few constituencies where great fami- 
hes retain influence enough to com- 
mand a return are occupied by 
relations who can be depended on to 
stand by their order; and on the 
other hand there is sufficient tra- 
ditionary liking for the aristo- 
cracy to enable a young well-born 
aspirant to fame to find favour in 
a great town if he will denounce 
the class to which he belongs, cant 
about the sacred rights of the peo- 
ple, the beauties of liberty, and the 
iniquity of class privileges. But 
not the slightest chance remains 
of introducing into Parliament men 
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like the elder Pitt or Canning 
at a sufficiently early age to en- 
able them to learn their business ; 
and as the heads of our public 
offices are still necessarily chosen 
from among the Parliamentary 
leaders, the administration of public 
business falls deeper every year into 
contempt. 

The beginning of the alteration 
is of old date ; it was consummated 
five years ago, when Mr. Disraeli 
carried the second Reform Bill 
which Mr. Gladstone had made 
inevitable. The concession was 
made at a time when there was 
no demand for it on the part of 
the people, and so far, therefore, 
the opportunity was wisely chosen 
The artisans had lost confidence in 
the power of Parliament to remedy 
the evils which pressed hardest on 
themselves. Their own battles they 
had learned to fight elsewhere with 
organisations of their own contriv- 
ing, and their unions remain, as 
they have been from the first, 
unpolitical. Of the earnest among 
the newly enfranchised voters, 
not half, at the last election, cared 
to use their privilege. At any 
working men’s club it will be four nd 
now that unless their votes are 
placed for them on the register, 
not one in ten will take the pains 
to qualify himself for the poll- 
ing booth. Their admission in 
such a humour was of course infi- 
nitely safer than if it had been con- 
ceded in fear after a struggle, and 
the people had been led to believe 
that the franchise would open the 
gates of Paradise to them. So far 
the effect has been to make the 
constituencies one degree more 
corrupt than they were before. 
Those chiefly used their vote who 
could turn it to immediate practical 
account, and the result was the 
richest and the least intelligent 
Parliament which has ever sat in 
England; while the administration 
resulting from it, though backed 
by an exceptionally large and ex- 
ceptionally docile majority, is the 
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weakest which has ever pretended 
to govern England; and the con- 
stitutional system has sunk a de- 
gree or two lower in the confi- 
dence and respect of intelligent 
persons. Mr. Lowe, however, who 
foretold correctly what the first 
reformed Parliament would be like, 
foretold also that the second would 
not resemble it. The fact remains 
that we lie at the mercy of the 
democracy, and of the ideas, wise 
or unwise, to which it may please 
them to surrender themselves. 

A sphinx sits by the political 
roadside in every country in Europe 
propounding the new enigma of 
labour and capital. On what terms 
are the thousands who work with 
their hands and the tens who 
employ them to live together ? 
This is the problem which each 
statesman who aspires to govern 
must answer. If he has no answer 
to give but the economist’s, that 
labour has its market value, like 
any other chattel, and that he has no- 
thing to do with it, the sphinx will 
devour him. If, after long waiting, 
no (Edipus can be found who will 
discover a solution, the sphinx 
will ultimately destroy the whole 
condition of society which admits 
of no more human terms of con- 
federation between man and man. 
It is no secret that the ideas of the 
million on this subject differ by a 
whole diameter from those who are 
satisfied with things as they are. 
It is equally certain that when the 
million see their way towards em- 
bodying their views in political form, 
theirinterest in Parliament, which is 
now so languid, will become ener- 
getic and vital; and if they please it, 
without violence and by the orga- 
nised exercise of the power which 
is already in their hands, they can 
convert the household suffrage into 
universal suffrage, split the country 
into electoral districts, and return a 
House of Commons prepared to 
venture on those socialistic experi- 
ments which the disciples of Adam 
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Smith and McCuiloch believe to 
be as childish as attempts to make 
water run uphill. 

The Prime Minister has more 
than once expressed a wish to see 
working-men in the House of Com- 
mons. With a natural affection for 
a trade of which he is himself a 
master so accomplished, he regards 
a House of Commons debate as the 
most perfect machinery for detecting 
fallacies, separating truth from false- 
hood, and discovering the unsound 
places in new or untried proposals. 
Doubtless, the sifting process 
ofa discussion drags to light such 
features as are unpalatable, and 
seem therefore unsound, to the 
debating body as at any particular 
moment it happens to be consti- 
tuted. Yet for how many years 
did the arguments, for instance, 
for maintaining the Irish Establish- 
ment appear to Mr. Gladstone and 
the House of Commons unanswer- 


able+ and the objections to be 
fallacious ? For how many years 
were there annual motions for 


the repeal of the Corn Laws? yet 
till the Irish famine came to the 
help of Mr. Cobden, the House of 
Commons continued unconvinced. 
When the temper of the tribunal is 
changed, when the ‘bias of com- 
modity ’ alters its inclination, and 
interest shifts its scale, reason 
becomes unreason and unreason 
reason.: One ortwo Trades Union 
spokesmen, made of the light stuff 
which, when the liquor in the vat 
begins to work, is first flung to the 
surface, would, doubtless, be ex- 
tremely welcome to the present 
House. The artisan will be heard 
through his representative, and to 
the entire satisfaction of the enor- 
mous majority of the listeners de- 
molished utterly. He will have had 
his audience in the face of the 
world; he will have been treated 
with the kind condescension which 
can be afforded safely in a hopeless 
ease, and dismissed with gentle 
ridicule. Yet, if in the place of two 
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or three workmen or workmen’s 
representatives, there were two, 
three, or four hundred, the position 
might be the same, the arguments 
on both sides the same, yet the 
results would not be the same. The 
Prime Minister himself, who be- 
lieves so strongly in the detective 
power of parliamentary discussion, 
is open also, unless he is much 
maligned, to the weight of reason 
which lies in a majority. 

The last Reform Bill was probably 
a necessity, though the Conser- 
vatives ought never to have meddled 
with it. If the Conservatives, when 
they came into power, had said 
that Reform Bills were no business 
of theirs, that if the people wanted 
Reform Bills they must buy them at 
the other shop ; that for themselves 
they would attend to their own 
province and repair the leaks in 
the administration, they would have 
been turned out perhapsin 1866; 
but they would have been in office 
now with educated England at their 
backs. Yet the extension of the 
suffrage was defensible and probably 
just. As in mechanics motion and 
heat are the same essentially, and are 
convertible one into the other, but 
where one gains the other loses— 
so in human society, it is with 
power and wealth. If those who 
hold its higher places think first 
of their duties, and care little 
or but moderately for their wages 
no one grudges them poli itical : su 
perior ity, and they are trusted 
with authority which they show 
that they are fit to use. The spread 
of democracy in any country is an 
inevitable indication that duty and 
wages are changing places. The 
upper classes are beginning to value 
their rank as a meansof getting more 
money and enjoying more luxuries ; : 
they use their political privileges 
for the advantage of themselves or 
their order; and as soon as it 
becomes a question of interest, all 
interests are entitled equally to con- 
sideration. The poor have asmuch 
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right to be cared for as the rich; 
and if unconsidered by others, 
they have a right toa position in 
which they can look out for them- 
selves. Fromthe moment that. it 
becomes admitted asa rule of practi- 
cal life, that the first duty of a man 
is to himself, that the best of all 
possible worlds would be one, as Lord 
Macaulay puts it, where everybody 
exerted himself to the utmost to 
better his own condition and left 
his neighbour to do the same, the 
universality of the suffrage, unless we 
are prepared to fall back on military 
force, becomes merely a question of 
time, and must be conceded when 
the people choose to ask for it. 
When land and trade and the 
learned professions have their re- 
presentatives to look after their 
interests, the handworkers are en- 
titled equally to theirs. The respec- 
tive proportions will adjust them- 
selves by degrees to the relative 
numbers; and since all these inte- 
rests conflict, or seem to conflict, it 
is possible that a series of Parlia- 
ments lies before us in which em- 
ployers and labourers are to try 
their strength against each other, 
with a certain victory to the pro- 
letariat at one stage or other of the 
conflict. 

In some respects this will be no 
more than a continuation of a pro- 
cess which has gone on already for 
many years: a process by which 
social inequalities are gradually and 
peaceably removed, and we get the 
benefit of revolution, while we 

escape its miseries. The future, 
perhaps, may continue to be of the 
same easy and gratifying kind; but 
there are some features in the posi- 
tion of things which suggest that 
the movement may become more 
rapid. Parliament visibly deterio- 
rates, and is regarded with dimi- 
nishing respect; alli important ques- 
tions are left to be decided first by 
the multitude out of doors; and, 
while ministers are converted into 
the instruments of a House of Com- 
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mons majority, the members of the 
House of Commons are, again, no- 
thing but the instruments of the con- 
stituencies. Intellectual inferiority 
among the heads of departments 
becomes inevitable when the posi- 
tion is made so distasteful that the 
nobler order of men cease to seek 
it; the Executive authority is weak 
to imbecility in the presence of 
popular tumults, because it feels 
unconsciously that the people are 
its masters; while in departments 
in which the general public is igno- 
rant or indifferent, it goes its own 
way, and that very often a bad way, 
without control or responsibility. 
These mischiefs are on the surface, 
and visible to every eye, and are suf- 
ficient in themselves to create some 
uneasiness. They would be less 
felt if we had confidence in the 
person who at present presides 
over the fortunes of the Empire. 
It is precisely the character of Mr. 
Gladstone, however, which is the 
gravest occasion of the universal dis- 
satisfaction. There is nothing in 


the present temper of the country 


politically alarming. We have 
social sore places, which are extend- 
ing from neglect. The great towns 
have outgrown our skill in manage- 
ment; and mischievous forces are 
at work which by-and-by may 
produce serious derangements. But 
there are no formal political com- 
plaints. The attempts of dema- 
gogues to manufacture grievances 
were never more utterly futile. Eng- 
land is not republican. There is no 
country in the world where equa- 
lity is less believed in. The clerk 
looks down on the mechanic, be- 
cause the mechanic works with 
his hands. The mechanic looks 
down on the unskilled labourer 
as if he were a being of another 
caste; and the social circles over 
which their wives preside are as 
exclusive as fine ladies’ drawing- 
rooms. However absurd this may 
be, it is not socialism, and implies 
feelings which, as long as_ they 
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exist, make socialism impossible. 
The strongest powers among us are 
the least noisy. Sir Charles Dilke 
knows by this time that he has 
made an enormous mistake. Re. 
publican orators if they show in the 
provinces are pelted off the stage, 
the mob itself being on the side of 
loyalty. Long ago Mr. Bright 
described agitation for Reform as 
whipping a dead horse. 

Yet the dead horse was made to 
move, and made to move by Mr. 
Gladstone’s agency. Household suf- 
frage was not asked for, yet it is 
the law of the land; the ballot is 
not asked for, yet the ballot will be 
carried too. The people are now 
apathetic, therefore they are to be 
trusted with powers which, when 
they did ask for them, were steadily 
withheld, as equivalent to revolu- 
tion. Indifference to the use of 
dangerous weapons is a reason why 
such weapons are to be put into 
their hands. 

What does it mean? What is it 
for? The position of the present 
Prime Minister as the leader of the 
great English Liberal party is one 
of the most curions phenomena in 
political history. Sir Robert Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington carry- 
ing Catholic emancipation and Mr. 
Disraeli extending the suffrage were 
both of them breaking traditional 
rules and outraging the sense of 
the country. But in both instances 
the motive wes plain. There was 
nothing mysterious, nothing unex- 
plained, nothing to suggest vague 
suspicion of ulterior ends. Mr. Dis- 
raeli has not become a Radical 
because he carried one of the five 
points of the Charter. Peel saw 
that he must choose between con- 
cession and civil war ; but he never 
pretended that emancipation was a 
thing to be desired in itself, exalted 
the achievement of it into a triumph 
of principle, or talked significantly 
of mysterious blessings to be ex- 
pected from it. We desire to know 
what Mr. Gladstone is about, and 
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the cloud on his mind is as thick as 
the veil of Isis. Mr. Gladstone, as 
we all know, commenced his political 
career as an ardent High Church- 
man. His book on ‘Church and 
State ’ was selected by Macaulay as 
the best representation of the prin- 
ciples which, as a Liberal, he con- 
sidered ridiculous and mischievous. 
A book on ‘ Rationalism ’ followed; 
obscure, indefinite, yet pitched in 
the same key. It was a lay mani- 
festo parallel to and in harmony 
with the Oxford Tracts ; and though 
his literary power was insignifi- 
cant, his rising fame as a speaker 
gave importance to his published 
thought. For many years after 
this he appeared to be occu- 
pied exclusively with his public 
duties; but in Parliament, in all 
matters in which the Church was 
concerned, directly or indirectly, he 
threw his influence consistently on 
the illiberal side. He opposed 
rigidly the first attempts at open- 
ing the Universities. When John 
Blackett, whose early death de- 
prived the Liberal party of the 
truest-hearted of its rising members, 
advocated lighter measures of re- 
form than the present Ministry have 
assisted at last in carrying, Mr. 
Gladstone abused his high position 
in the House to crush him with 
gratuitous cruelty ; and Oxford re- 
warded her champion’s devotion by 
accepting him as a representative 
in whose hands as long as he sur- 
vived she believed herself safe from 
spoliation. 

Mr. Gladstone’s pen, meanwhile, 
if it continued busy, was engaged 
where it cannot be traced in anony- 
mous articles in reviews. At length, 
some ten years ago, when, as a 
politician, he had given signs of 
wavering in his first faith, he 
again came before the public with a 
book on Homer, and an address on 
Homer to the students of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The first 
impressions were of surprise and 
pleasure, that a busy statesman 


should have made leisure in the 
intervals of business to imitate 
Canning and Peel, and keep his 
mind fresh and sweet by continued 
study of the purest and noblest 
writer of the old world. The book 
itself, like all Mr. Gladstone’s writ- 
ings, was unequal to his fame. He 
had read Homer apparently by the 
light of the House of Commons 
—he admired Achilles for quali- 
ties which, probably, no critic in 
the world had ever before selected 
as characteristic of him—because 
he was such a splendid debater, be- 
cause he was so great in reply. 
Helen came in for favour it was 
at first hard to see why; while as a 
real contribution to Homeric litera- 
ture, fit to take its place beside the 
works of the great German scholars, 
it very soon appeared that these 
volumes had no pretensions at all. 
Yet both book and address, if value- 
less in point of scholarship or poeti- 
calcriticism, were curious as indicat- 


ing the workings of Mr. Gladstone’s 
own mind. In opposition to the uni- 
versal German opinion, to the opi- 
nion of every distinguished Greek 
scholar in Europe, they were written 
to maintain the Catholic hypothesis 
of the Noachic traditions—ara- 


besqued, and elaborated by Mr. 
Gladstone’s own speculations. The 
most profound Christian mysteries 
were assumed to have been com- 
municated to the Patriarchs; the 
mythologies of the Aryan nation to 
have been corrupt versions of spiri- 
tual truths made known propheti- 
cally to Adam or to Noah ; the gods 

f Olympus to have had some mar- 

ellous affinity with the theology of 
St. Paul and St. John. 

We are not concerned with this 
theory, further than to say, that it 
has been long abandoned by all 
thinkers on the subject who prefer 
reason and enquiry and common 
sense to Catholic tradition. The 
acceptance of it by Mr. Gladstone 
illustrates at once his tendency to 
dispense with accurate knowledge in 
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bounding to his conclusions, and the 
true direction in which his mental 
sympathies continue to incline. 
There are certain principles of 
thought which rule the liberal and 
scientific judgment of the modern 
world. A leader of the Liberal party 
who does not accept one of them, 
who is out of harmony altogether 
with the whole tone and tenour of 
liberal thought, is the inevitable 
object of suspicion. He is too clever 
to be credited with blindness, and 
every step which he takes in a 
liberal direction we assume must 
have an unavowed object. 

Mr. Gladstone’s next literary ap- 
pearance of importance in public 
was in connection with the noto- 
rious Ecce Homo. An unknown 
writer, catching in its first heat the 
ferment in English thought created 
by Renan’s Life of Christ, threw 
out a fragment of dubious ten- 
dency, which created a passing, 
but while, it lasted, violent excite- 
ment. Those who were aware of 
the state of scientific criticism on 
the Gospel history interested them- 
selves but little in a book which 
neither provided an answer to the 
most urgent questions, nor showed 
appreciation of the points on which 
an answer was specially required. 
The indifference of such persons 
has been justified: the book is now 
harmless as a burnt-out rocket. But 
the rhetorical grace of the language; 
the reverence, yet frankness of the 
treatment, the uncertainty of the 
conclusion, which each reader was 
left to imagine for himself; excited 
discussion on a subject usually pro- 
hibited, and piqued curiosity. Mr. 
Gladstone, it may be, feeling about 
just then for points of spiritual con- 
tact with the army which he was 
about to lead, and perhaps really 
sympathising with a tone of thought 
which in form was like his own, came 
forward with publicexpressions ofad- 
miration, and at the same time with 
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an eager intimation of the inferences 
which to his mind the book sug- 
gested. Itanswered his purpose well, 
for he was about to affront danger. 
ously the Protestant sentiment of 
England, and a general confession 
of orthodoxy would stand him in 
good stead with the middle classes. 
He was able with perfect sincerity 
to assume a position on Liberal 
grounds which could not fail to 
gain him the applause of respecta- 
bility; and he was thus able to 
catch the support or neutralise the 
enmity of persons who, unless se- 
cure of his soundness, might have 
been alarmed into opposing the 
measures which he was contem- 
plating for Ireland, and would have 
distrusted his being really a Liberal 
had he worn in public his ritualistic 
livery. 

Next came the great speeches on 
the Irish Church. He had to make 
public retractation of his first posi- 
tion, for in his book on Church 
and State he had defended what 
he was now about to destroy. But 
in the interval there had been the 
Catholic revival, and in the course 
of it two things had become plain : 
first, that the connection with the 
State, which fifty years ago was 
supposed to give strength to Church 
principles, was interfering now 
with their full development; and 
secondly, that the Irish Church was 
determinedly Protestant, and as a 
body had refused admission to the 
views which were altering the cha- 
racter of her English sister. Now, 
if we suppose Mr. Gladstone to be 
still at the bottom of his heart one 
of the modern Catholics, Anglo- 
Catholics, Ritualists, or whatever 
we like to call them, who hold 
Roman doctrines though not neces- 
sarily in communion with Rome ; 
if we suppose him to anathematise 
Protestantism as heartily as Mr. 
William Palmer ;! to hold that the 
essence of a Church lies in bishops 


1 His eager sympathies with France in the late war; his visible detestation of th« 
Germans; and the special and unnecessary sneers (if the article in the Edinburgh 
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and sacraments, in the sacerdotal 
system and the belief in the real 
presence, his resolution to overthrow 
the Irish Church becomes at once 
intelligible. About the English he 
might be uncertain. It was not 
yet decided whether the Anglican 
Church could or could not shake 
off its Protestant ligaments without 
separating from the State. In Ire- 
land it was perfectly certain that no 
sacerdotal system could thrive, ex- 
cept Popery ; and to leave a body 
determinedly opposed to the most 
essential Catholic truths with the 
exclusive support and recognition of 
the State was monstrous. 

We are not pretending that mo- 
tives of this kind really did or do 
weigh with Mr. Gladstone in his 
‘Church policy ; we say merely that 
they are adequate to explain it, that 
they are suggested by his own lite- 
rary history, and singularly con- 
firmed by the language in which he 
first gave notice of his intention. 
Laying the blame of all that was 
wrong in Ireland on Protestant 
ascendency, he described it as if 
it were the mythical poison 
shrub of the East, which destroys 
everything on which it flings its 
shadow, and the three branches of 
it—the Church, the Land, and Edu- 
cation—he announced as requiring 
immediate attention. 

Now Protestant ascendency, as we 
all know, was established in Ireland 
after a century and a half of rebel- 
lions and massacres, when only Pro- 
testants could be relied upon as 
loyal to England; and the Catholics 
there had shown again and again 
that when England was at war her 
enemies might rely on them to raise 
a diversion in Ireland. There may 
be good reasons, or at least plausible 
reasons, why English authority in 
that country should no longer be 
identified with a particular religious 
creed, and sound social reasons why 
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the Irish peasant should be pro- 
tected against his landlord. It was 
the metaphor which gave the policy 
which Mr. Gladstone announced its 
peculiar meaning. He did not speak 
of Protestant ascendency as a thing 
which had done its work, and might 
now be dispensed with. He spoke 
of it as something in itself deadly 
and venomous. The first branch 
went without difficulty; with the se- 
cond he missed his mark. Except for 
his own too candid words, the Land 
Bill might have passed as designed 
to produce the effect which it in fact 
produces. It works extremely well. 
It protects the peasant against the 
Irish land-jobber and the Irish mid- 
dleman, his own countrymen and 
generally Catholics like himself. The 
great Protestant owners, the absen- 
tee noblemen (those whose estates 
descend from the old confiscations) it 
scarcely affects at all, for on those 
estates the tyranny at which the 
Bill was aimed was rarely or never 
heard of; yet it was those tenures 
only which could in any sense be con- 
nected with Protestant ascendency. 
Mr. Gladstone, if he meant anything, 
meant that the Act of Settlement 
was a crime, and desired, so far as 
Parliament would allow him, to give 
back the Irish soil to those whose 
ancestors had been unjustly deprived 
of it. 

The drift of his purpose becomes 
still more apparent as he approaches 
the third branch of the task which 
he has undertaken. Working on 
the Liberal lines of religious equal- 
ity, he has consented to what he so 
long opposed. He has allowed the 
special connection of the English 
Universities with the Established 
Church to be overthrown. Not the 
lecture-rooms only of Oxford and 
Cambridge, but the prizes of suc- 
cessful competition, the scholarships 
and fellowships, the degrees, and a 
share in the government of those 


in the German Emperor's despatches—as if in the mouth of a Protestant they were 
necessarily hypocritical—point all in the same direction. 
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great institutions are thrown open, 
without distinction of creed, because 
tests, while they keep out heretics, 
keep out also men like Father New- 
man. But when he comes to Ireland, 
from some subtly-working cause, he 
declines to apply the same principles 
to Trinity College which he permits 
for her English rivals. Trinity Col- 
lege, which has long led the way 
in Liberal Reform, which, when 
University senates and Mr. Glad- 
stone himself remained in dogged 
opposition, opened her scholarships 
to the Catholics, went beyond public 
opinion instead of dragging behind 
it, and is now ready and eager to 
admit Catholics and Dissenters to 
every advantage which she has to 
offer—Trinity College, wefind, is met 
with a cold answer that her proposal 
does not meet the difficulty. State 
education in England has been so 
manipulated by Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
ministration as to make over the 
primary education virtually to the 
Denominational System. For more 
than thirty years Ireland has had 
full enjoyment of the far preferable 
Mixed System of schools, where Pro- 
testants and Catholics are bred up 
together, under a Board which pre- 
vents advantage being taken to pro- 
selytize, where healthy and sound 
instruction is given, where the best 
books are used exclusively, where 
boys of opposite religious persna- 
sions can grow up together, and 
in sharing their common tasks for- 
get their differences. The excellence 
and success of this method finds its 
surest guarantee in the rage and 
hatred of fanatics of both extremes. 

The Catholic Bishops demand the 
absolute possession of the children 
of their own faith. They demand 
that the State shall furnish schools 
where every branch of learning 
shall be infected with their peculiar 
theories; where the four rules of 
arithmetic shall teach Catholic the- 
ology in illustrations and exam- 
ples, and the school Irish Histo- 
ries shall instil in every page a 
poisonous hatred of English and 
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Protestant tyranny. The Educa- 
tion Act of last year gives them a 
lever to enforce their challenge, 
which the concessions to sectarian- 
ism in England make it difficult, in 
consistency, to resist. From the 
lower education there is an easy 
step to the higher. Mixed universi- 
ties may answer for heretic England, 
but mixed universities, mixed edu- 
cation of all kinds, are an abomina- 
tion to orthodox unpolluted Catholic 
Ireland. The alien Protestant colo- 
nists may keep their Trinity College, 
shorn indeed of half its revenues, 
which must be given to the rightful 
owners of the old Irish Church 
estates, from the spoils of which 
the College was endowed ; but for 
the rest, the Irish Hierarchy do not 
desire that the pure mind of a 
Catholic student shall be polluted 
by association with unbelievers. 
The education, high and low, of the 
indigenous Irish race they require 
shall be given over to them; and 
the ominous words about the as- 
cendency, and the resistance to Mr. 
Fawcett’s Bill and the proposals of 
the Provost and Fellows of Trinity 
College, imply that as soon as Par- 
liament will allow him Mr. Glad- 
stone is willing to consent. 

Believing, as we do, that every 
step in civilisation which has been 
made by Ireland is due to English 
influence there; that exactly in pro- 
portion as English habits, laws, 
language, and character have been 
imprinted upon her, Ireland has 
risen out of barbarism; that to 
yield to these demands will be to 
allow her to glide back over a preci- 
pice into anarchy and confusion, 
we trust that Parliament will yet 
show firmness enough to balk Mr. 
Gladstone’s intention. 

Irish impetuosity shows its cards 
prematurely. Itis not by elevating 
Fenianism, the meanest and basest 
of all the counterfeits of rebellion 
with which Ireland has disgraced 
herself, into the dignity of a poli- 
tical conspiracy—it is not by beat- 
ing and murdering the police, 















acquitting assassins caught red- 
handed, holding celebrations at the 
scenes of their crimes, or raising 
statues to the hero of the cabbage 
garden, that Ireland will recommend 
her claims to English judgment; 
nor will Mr. Gladstone recommend 
them for her by treating these per- 
formances as if they were venial 
manifestations of justifiable political 
discontent. 

We are perhaps doing Mr. Glad- 
stone injustice in crediting him 
with a long-sighted purpose. It 
may be that, like other popularity 
hunting politicians, he drifts with 
the stream; considering only at 
successive moments how to com- 
bine the different currents of popu- 
lar force, and by humouring this 
party and that, and discovering 
specious and moral reasons for 
adopting courses which, in reality, 
are dictated only by party interest, 
he aspires merely to maintain the 
giddy elevation to which he has 
been so singularly raised. But 
being as he is, in profession at 
least, ambitious of some higher esti- 
mation, assuming as he does in the 
moral flights of his eloquence a 
position superior to ordinary or 
worldly motives, it is inevitable 
that we should interpret his out- 
ward conduct by so much as{he 
allows us to see of his inner spiritual 
nature. 

There was once a ruler of this na- 
tion who adhered tenaciously to the 
most extreme Roman Catholic doc- 
trines, and was secretly bent on re- 
instating the Roman supremacy, yet 
professed the Liberal catchwords, 
and aspired to arrive at his ends with 
the help of those who in reality were 
farthest from sympathy with either 
his theology or himself. James the 
Second, not concealing that he was 
a Catholic, yet pretended to have 
shaken off the intolerance of his 
creed. He betrayed his real nature 
occasionally by arbitrary acts; but 
he proclaimed religious equality ; 
he patronised the Dissenters, and, 
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by his avowed dislike of the Es- 
tablishment, for a time befooled 
them into admiring him. Ireland 
became the especial object of his 
care. With stadious impartiality, 
he protected the Presbyterians 
and Independents from the Bishops 
of the Anglo-Irish Church. But 
as the Catholics were the majority 
there, in the name of religious 
equality he gave them the rights 
which belonged to their numbers. 
He filled the Bench with Catholic 
judges, and the commission of the 
peace with Catholic magistrates. 
Religion was to be free : no one was 
to suffer for his opinions; but means 
were taken to make Trinity College 
a Catholic University. Plans were 
formed to give back to the Catholic 
bishops and clergy the lands of which 
they had been robbed. The Anglo- 
Irish Church was disestablished ; 
and when James’s Parliament met 
in Dublin, the love of equality dis- 
played itself in a blow at the same 
three branches of the poisonous as- 
cendency. Three thousand of the 
Protestant landowners were attaint- 
ed. The Acts of Settlement were 
made null and void. The Catholic 
Church was restored toall its power, 


possessions, and prerogatives. The 
practical inconsistencies between 


toleration and the Catholic supre- 
macy were removed by measures 
which, if carried out, would have 
made it impossible for any Protes- 
tant to remain in Ireland to require 
to be tolerated. 

It is enough to suggest the par- 
allel: to press it would be absurd. 

There are two sides of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s nature. As a secular poli- 
tician, he has taken up Mr. Cobden’s 
mantle as the Apostle of Free Trade, 
and as the enemy of monopoly and 
privilege; and while he remained 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
was a splendid manager of English 
finance. Sprung himself from a 
family which raised itself by its own 
exertions to a front place in the first 
of our commercial towns, he has 
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been the enthusiastic advocate of 
a system under which English 
wealth has been doubled—English 
trade has risen to its present enor- 
mous proportions—English towns 
have spread out over the country, 
with their smoking chimneys, hiss- 
ing engines, and draggling squalor. 
England itself, which, till “the close 
of the great war, was essentially an 
agricultural country —self- -support- 
ing, politically organised on prin- 
ciples which revolved on the posses- 
sion of the land, and by the force 
of character in its people was the 
political arbiter of the destinies of 
half the globe—has become, under 
Mr. Gladstone, an enormous work- 
shop ; aspiring no longer to political 
influence; weary of its empire, 
and anxious only to find some honest 
terms on which to be rid of it— 
governed by a democracy in the 
sole interests of trade. We have 
become, in fact, what Napoleon 
called us, the biggest nation of 
shopkeepers that ever existed. 
Henceforth, England, _ self-ab- 
sorbed, interfering with no affairs 
but her own, and therefore safe from 
war, needing no alliances and mak- 
ing no enemies, is to depend for 
her prosperity on her manufacturing 
energy alone ; and her stability, like 
that of a boy’s top, is to increase 
with the rapidity of rotation. To 
remove all obstacles to progress in 
this direction—to remove, perhaps, 
all conditions of superiority which 
do not depend on individual energy 
—to leave each man as much as 
possible to make his own fortune 
and regulate his own affairs as 
seems best to himself, and reduce 
to a minimum the action of the 
State, appears to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
social ideal. As the corrective to the 
vices likely to be bred in the com- 
petition hotbed, he perhaps looks 
to religion; and perhaps after all 
to nothing more than free trade 
in religion, to secure supremacy 
to the belief which will have most 
effect upon the conscience. This, 
undoubtedly, is the popular Liberal 
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philosophy: not, in our opinion, 
particularly wise, or likely to result 
in the paradisaical state which some 
philosophers anticipate. Still, as a 
position, it is intelligible, and the 
line of action can be generally antici- 
pated which a man who holds it 
resolutely will pursue. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Gladstone’s 
position is that to foresee what he 
will do is as difficult as to foresee 
changes of the wind. The elements 
working in his mind, when we con- 
sider together his acts, his speeches, 
and his books, are so complex, 
that were he to announce to-morrow, 
as the programme of his next 
session’s policy, the abolition of the 
Poor Laws or of the House of Lords, 
the disestablishment of the English 
Church, the cession of Gibraltar and 
Malta, or the retirement of the 


English from India or the Colonies, 
universal suffrage, or the redistri- 
bution of seats in Parliament, there 
might be surprise at the want of 
understanding displayed in propos- 


ing measures for which the country 
was unprepared ; but there would be 
nothing in Mr. Gladstone’s advocacy 
of such measures inconsistent with 
his previous history. Possessing, as 
he does, the confidence of an eager 
party in the Anglican communion, 
he can accomplish things which to 
the ordinary Radical would be im- 
possible. No one can discern more 
acutely the exact moment when 
critical combinations can be effected; 
and however agreeable it may be to 
be startled and agitated in a drama 
or a novel, such surprises are less 
pleasant in actual life. 

His popularity has been lately on 
the decline. It was said long ago that 
a political party can only revive 
their waning vigour by returning to 
the principles on which it was ori- 
ginally formed. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government was brought —— 
to disestablish the Irish Churcl 
A year or two hence, perhaps, ae 
the extremity is nearer than at 
present, Mr. Gladstone may re- 
member this axiom, and act upon it. 
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THE FATE OF THE 


S a shareholder in the ‘ Société 
anonyme du Jardin zoolo- 
gique d’Acclimatation du Bois de 
Boulogne,’ the writer has duly re- 
ceived the Reports of the Director 
and Council of Management to the 
Annual Meetings of the Society. 

That which was issued after the 
‘Assemblée générale des Action- 
naires’ in August last (1871) con- 
tains details of incidents not hither- 
to made public, or which have been 
referred to at the time in a loose 
and general way in the daily papers 
by ‘Our Correspondent in Paris.’ 
They are of interest and may not 
be without use as bearing, though 
in a small way, upon the cost and 
consequences of putting the differ- 
ences between States to the arbitra- 
ment of war. 

France was the first of European 
nations to adorn her capital and 
add to the pleasures and means of 
instruction of its residents by a Bo- 
tanical Garden and a menagerie. 
The old ‘ physic garden,’ originally 
destined for the cultivation of me- 
dicinal herbs, preceded by a cen- 
tury or more that development 
which issued in the addition of 
arrangements and buildings for 
the keep and show of rare and 
exotic animals. But the establish- 
ment which afforded the materials 
for Buffon’s, Daubenton’s, and Cu- 
vier’s advancements of zoology, re- 
tained its old name of ‘ Jardin des 
Plantes.’ 

This notable feature of the eastern 
suburbs of Paris was always a 
‘Government Establishment :’ and 
whether, after the demise of the 
Cuviers, George and Frederic, the 
latter having had the special charge 
of the’ menagerie, that part of the 

Jardin’ fell off; or whether the aims 
of those interested in theacclimatisa- 
tion of new animals were out of the 
sphere of duties of the ‘ professeurs 
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administrateurs;’ or whether the 
example of our own Zoological Gar- 
dens began to stimulate the Pari- 
sians ; it came to pass, and probably 
through a combination of these and 
other causes, that Paris determined 
to have her own Zoological Gardens, 
and at the opposite or ‘west’ end 
of the city. 

A Society was thereupon organ- 
ised, under the name of ‘ Société 
d’Acclimatation,’ partly after the 
fashion of that which had founded 
our own Zoological Society, but 
with more of the joint-stock element 
in it ; and to this Society the Ville de 
Paris, or Baron Haussmann, con- 
ceded in 1859 some acres of barren 
ground in the ‘ Bois de Boulogne ;’ 
on condition of the requisite con- 
structions, plantings, and arrange- 
ments of grounds being m: de at 
the cost of the Society, the whole 
to return into the possession and 
usufruct of the City of Paris at the 
expiry of forty years after the date 
of concession. 

The French Association, definitely 
organised in 1860, on the constitu- 
tion of a ‘société anonyme’ or 
‘joint stock (limited),’ had the 
good sense to avail themselves of 
the experience of a former Secretary 
of our own Zoological Society, 
Mr. Mitchell, whose management of 
the Gardens in the Regent’s Park 
had been attended with great suc- 
cess; and to him was confided the 
initiation of the constructions and 
other adaptive works of the conceded 
ground for the purposes of the 
French Society. Mr. Mitchell, who 
had resigned his office inthe London 
Society, devoted himself with cha- 
racteristic activity and judgment to 
the development of the Parisian 
establishment ; and on his demise 
was succeeded in the management 
or directorship of the 
d’Acclimatation ’ 
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the philosophical anatomist, Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire. 

The appeal of M. Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire to the Préfet de la Seine, 
of October 1, 1871, is a model of 
tact and the way of ‘putting a 
case;’ and if the heart of a ‘ Prétfet,’ 
overwhelmed with calls and at a loss 
for means, could be touched, it 
must melt at the eloquent Director’s 
appeal for an annual subscription 
of 60,000 francs (2,400/.) in order 
to reinstate and keep a-going the 
unfortunate ‘Jardin zoologique 
d@’Acclimatation du Bois de Bou- 
logne.’ 

The Society had not at any period 
of its prosperity declared a divi- 
dend; but more wisely, and in 
accordance with the view of most 
of its original supporters, re-invested 
annual profits in new buildings and 
other developments. It became, 
largely, a dealer in exotic animals 
and plants, a breeder and grower 
of the same, and did not disdain to 
rival and outbid the Tuileries 
Gardens in attractions for little 
folks. ‘Les heureuses innovations 
de la singerie,—arrangements, /.¢., 
for making themonkeys more attrac- 
tive—‘de la promenade sur les élé- 
phants, del’emploides petits chevaux 
pour trainer et porter les enfants, 
étaient devenues pour le public un 
véritable attrait.’ ! 

Up to July last year, 
promised reward told more on 
the imaginations and _ longings 
of ‘les enfants de Paris’ than a 
visit tothe ‘Jardin d’ Acclimatation,’ 
and a ride on theelephant. Atthat 
date the ‘ Conseil d’ Administration ’ 
could confidently announce to the 
‘actionnaires’ that ‘their hopes of 
the prosperity of the establishment 
were fulfilled,on the soundest founda- 
tion; for they could reckon more 
and more, year by year, on the 
public visitor and the public pur- 
chaser.”? 


no 


? Thid. 
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1 Rapport, ete., du rer aot 1871, p. 16. 
* Ibid. p. 4. 
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But a certain individual in high 
position began to fear that he might 
be unable to retain it. That depress- 
ing emotion seems to have affected 
his judgment: moreover, himself 
and his dynasty occupied more of 
his thoughts than the people and 
country who for years had liberally, 
nay profusely, supplied all his crav- 
ings both for their money and their 
sons. So he rushed into the des- 
perate enterprise, of which one of 
the minor or minute results is the 
statement of what happened to the 
Zoological Gardens in the Bois de 
Boulogne subsequently to the month 
of July 1870. 

‘Le premier semestre de cette 
année avait été vraiment satis- 
faisant.’ ‘Nous étions donc bien 
fondés a vous faire espérer, pour 
1870 et les années suivantes, des 
résultats heureux de l’entreprise 4 
laquelle vous vous étes associés. 
Mais cet espoir de succés devait 
étre anéanti par les événements 
déplorables qui ont bouleversé la 
France.’ 4 

The course and misfortunes of 
war during a few short weeks had 
so much affected the daily receipts 
at the Garden, that a special ‘ Con- 
seil d’Administration’ met on the 
1oth of August 1870, and, ‘en pré- 
sence des événements déjagraves qui 
s’étaient produits,’ determined to re- 
duce the salaried staff. Shortly after, 
the Council became alive toa graver 
contingency—‘ Le siége de Paris 
devenait probable.’ Whereupon 
the Municipal Administration (Au- 
gust 30) interdicted access of the 
public to the Bois de Boulogne, and 
applied that pleasure-ground of 
Paris to the reception of the flocks 
and herds which converged from 
all parts of France to the threat- 
ened city. At this date, the Rap- 
port states:—‘Plus de 130,000 
moutons, 15,000 4 20,000 beeufs et 
vaches furent mis en possession de 


* Ibid, 
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la belle promenade parisienne. Dés- 
lors, le Jardin d’ Acclimatation était 
complétement fermé.’! 

The rapidity and accuracy of the 
movements of the Prussian armies 
left little time for arrangements for 
the safety of the exotics in the shut- 
up garden. Within a few days 
after August 30 came the catas- 
trophe of Sedan, and the siege of 
Paris became inevitable. 

The first step taken by the ‘ Direc- 
tion’ was to enter into communi- 
cation with the nearest and most 
accessible cognate establishments. 
The Zoological Gardens of Brussels 
and of Antwerp consented to receive 
some of the rarer species, which 
were forthwith transmitted by such 
means and routes as remained avail- 
able. Many of the more valuable 
birds were received into the Botanic 
Garden of Tours, and by M. Cornély 
van Heemstra, at his ‘chateau de 
Beaujardin,’ near that city. Of 
their fate, after the subsequent pro- 
gress of the enemy, we have no 
note. This exodus began on Sep- 
tember 4, but was put a stop to 
five days after, the railways refus- 
ing, or being unable, to receive the 
caravans. 

A certain proportion of the live 
stock was thus, however, placed, it 
was hoped, in safety; but that 
which still remained in the ‘ Jardin’ 
was very considerable. The Ad- 
ministrative Council were unani- 
mous, that to leave them in the 
‘Bois de Boulogne’ would be most 
imprudent and hazardous, for no 
one now doubted the speedy entry 
of the enemy into Paris, and that 
the suburbs would be mercilessly 
ravaged.” 

Application was accordingly made 
to the authorities of the ‘Jardin 
des Plantes’ to extend their hos- 
pitality to the live stock left in 
the establishment in the Bois de 


Rapport, ete., du rer aoit 1871, Pp. 4. 
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Boulogne. It was accorded on two 
conditions—tbat the animals should 
be accompanied with a month’s 
provisions, and be looked after by 
the keepers of the Society. 

The transport of the stock from 
the west to the east of Paris was a 
work of no small difficulty, cost, 
and time. It required not less than 
thirty-five transits by the large 
cattle-trucks of the ‘Chemin de Fer 
du Nord,’ and sixty journeys by 
horse-road of the waggons of the 
Society, to transport to the Jardin 
des Plantes the collection of ani- 
mals, with their fodder and other 
requisites. The reduced staff did 
their best, and in little more than a 
week the exodus was accomplished, 
and an accessory menagerie im- 
provised in the Jardin des Plantes. 

The head-gardener of the Société 
remained at the Jardin d’Acclima- 
tation, to look after the hot-houses 
and conservatories, with one or two 
under-gardeners and keepers. But 
this ‘ surveillance ’ soon came to an 
end. The military authorities put a 
stop to all inter-communication be- 
tween Paris and Neuilly, and every 
employé abandoned the place and 
their work save one, the keeper 
Decker, who determined to remain 
at all hazards and privations. Poor 
Decker! he sealed his devotion with 
his life, as we shall presently see. 

A company of the gendarmes of 
the corps d’armée of General 
Ducrot was quartered in the build- 
ing containing the offices of the 
Jardin d’Acchimatation, and some 
small benefit was derived therefrom 
by the prevention of the depreda- 
tions which now became frequent 
and almost systematic in the houses 
and gardens of the suburbs and 
outlying parts of the besieged city. 

The fuel required for heating the 
stoves and warming-apparatus of 
the hot-houses, &c., had not been 


? Car personne ne doutait alors que l’armée allemande n’entrAt bientdt 4 Paris, et 
que la banlieue ne fit impitoyablement ravagée.’—Ib. p. 9. Significant testimony of the 
common sense of Paris on the posture of events, about the roth of September, 1870! 
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laid in when these troubles began, 
and seems to have been lost sight 
of in the rapid succession of press- 
ing emergencies ; so in the course 
of November the more tender and 
delicate plants began to suffer. 
Neither coals nor charcoal could 
now be had at any price; and the 
water-supply being cut off, the hot- 
water apparatus became useless. 
Such stoves as could be got were 
put into the conservatories heated 
by the wood of the rare and 
beautiful trees of the garden, which 
were cut down as required, and 
in this way a certain proportion 
of the ‘bedding-out’ and young 
nursery plants were saved. But 
now another difficulty arose. 
Decker, and the one or two hands 
he had got to help in the work, 
ran the risk of being starved. 
The gendarmes were withdrawn. 
No provisions were to be got from 
Neuilly, and to obtain the pass 


through the gates of the ramparts 
into Paris became almost an impos- 


sibility. At length, by interest with 
M. l’Amiral du Quilio, in com- 
mand of ‘La Porte des Termes,’ 
food was transmitted from time to 
time to the devoted Decker. 

It was as much as he could do to 
defend the Jardin from the marau- 
ders of every kind infesting the 
Bois de Boulogne, cutting down the 
trees, plundering and destroying 
the dwellings, removing doors and 
windows, &c. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in saving the buildings from 
this species of demolition, but the 
Société lost their outlying planta- 
tions, and the palisades and fences 
along the border of the river. 

As to the fate of the main part 
of the live stock, chiefly quadrupeds 
(Mammalia), transferred to the 
‘ Jardin des Plantes,’ the record is,in 
its kind, tragical. Their removal, as 
we have seen, was effected about the 
middle of September, the animals 
being accompanied with provisions 
for thirty days. The supply of 
oats and other grains lasted for a 
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few days longer, but the hay and 
straw were exhausted. The more 
common kinds of beasts, varieties 
of sheep, zebus, buffaloes, and other 
foreign cattle, fallow and other 
species of deer, babyroussas and 
other wild hogs—all these{now com- 
manded famine prices, and day by 
day were sold off. Hay and straw 
were purchased at still more exor- 
bitant charges, in hopes of preserv- 
ing the elephants and other exotic 
Herbivora. But the state of siege was 
prolonged beyond all calculation; the 
poor monkeys died of cold and star- 
vation, and the Society was at length 
compelled to sacrifice the precious 
remainder of their menagerie-stock. 
Two states of things combined to 
accelerate this catastrophe—hunger 
of the beleaguered population with- 
out, and an almost impossibility of 
obtaining food for the coveted beasts 
within, the Jardin des Plantes. 

Restaurateurs, and ‘ Chefs ’ of the 
wealthy who had not been able to 
get away in time, began to bid high 
for those quadrupeds more espe- 
cially that ‘chewed the cud and 
had cloven feet.’ M. Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire obtained for the three elands 
or Canna antelopes the sum of four 
thousand francs. The gnus and 
nilghacs fetched similar prices. 
The camels and dromedaries were 
next sacrificed, two camels bringing 
five thousand francs. Finally came’ 
the turn of the elephants—the pets 
of young Paris. Here the Society 
also made a nominal money-profit ; 
the two elephants which had been 
purchased for twenty thousand 
francs were sold for twenty-seven 
thousand francs. 

The Executive did their utmost, 
and were driven to the last extre- 
mity before yielding. Not until 
the middle of December were the 
huge proboscidians allowed to fol- 
low their fellows to the shambles. 

Hay had ceased to be procurable ; 
straw was hardly to be had at any 
price. The keepers used to go, when 
the military authorities permitted, 
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into the Bois de Boulogne and the 
deserted ‘Jardin,’ there to collect 
dead leaves and any acorns over- 
looked by the starving people. 
Even the very thatch from the 
sheds and outhouses was stripped, 
varried eastward, and greedily 
mumbled by the remaining herbi- 
vora. Some few were thus kept 
alive to the conclusion of the armis- 
tice with the Prussians. 

‘And now the Société thought 
they had seen the worst. 

The buildings, out-houses, con- 
servatories, stables, sheds, aviaries, 
&c., at the ‘Jardin’ in the ‘ Bois,’ 
had weathered the siege-storm 
better than was expected. Such 
repairs as were needed were 
promptly effected: the fences were 
restored. The remnant of the live- 
stock in the ‘Jardin des Plantes’ was 
retransferred to the ‘Jardin d’Accli- 
matation.’ The rare and valuable 
birds confided to the Zoological Gar- 
dens at Brussels were brought back 
in good condition. The beautiful 
exotic Reevesian, Impeyan, and 
other pheasants were especially 
welcome, as the season for their 
annual broods approached; and 
this operation, in which the Accli- 
matation Society had deservedly 
realised marked success, produced 
an important item in the receipts. 

There was fair ground of hope 
that the establishment might re- 
cover its old vitality. But new 
trials were in store. The Germans 
had been bad, the Commune was 
worse : the position of the property, 
between the assailants from Ver- 
sailles and the defenders of Mont- 
martre, was critical. For two 
months bombs and balls fell night 
and day upon the unfortunate 
Jardin d’Acclimatation. Such of the 
staff as had returned there, found 
no shelter in the habitations, and 


' «Les grillages de l’enceinte, des volitres, des pares, 
Rapport, etc., du premier aot 1871, p. 9 
?* Tune de ces tranchées, faite par le génie militaire, tenait toute la largeur du Jar lin. 


Entrée dans notre enceinte 4 la hauteur de l’aquarium, elle en ressortait derri¢re la 
poulerie.—Ib, p. 9. 
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were obliged to take refuge in the 
cellars and vaults, whence they 
hazarded a rush, from time to time, 
to give a hurried supply to the 
animals and some of the most re- 
quisite attentious to the plants. 
The ‘ Conseil d’ Administration’ pay 
a just tribute to this devotion of 
their servants, at the risk of their 
lives, to the conservation of what 

remained of the Society’s property. 
The faithful Decker, probably more 
venturesome than the rest, was 
killed by the bursting of a bomb. 
The gardener, Loubineau, died of 
his wounds after some days of 
agony. Lemoine, keeper of the 
quadrupeds, and Lombard the car- 
penter, were wounded, but re- 
covered. 

A fine male ‘wild ass of the 
desert’ (Hemionus), which had 
weathered the difficulties and priva- 
tions of the first siege, was killed 
by a cannon ball. A guanaco in calf, 
an Alpo-lama and doe Axis deer in 
the same interesting condition, and 
especially favoured with food on 
that account, met with the same 
fate. Two horses, a Jerusalem ass, 
and a sheep, were wounded and 
had to be killed. A solitary pelican, 
which swam through the iron 
storm in safety, died of starvation. 

Every construction in the garden 
suffered more or less: some were 
utterly ruined; most of the glass of 
conservatories, hotbeds, frames, &c., 
were smashed, and the fences almost 
destroyed.! Finally, the exigencies 
of military strategy gave the coup 
de grdce to the ground- work of the 
institution. One of the trenches, 
with field-works, was carried 
through the entire length of the 
garden, ruining the arrangements 
for the water-fowl and aquaria, and 
destroying the pr incipal promenade 
and flower-beds.? 


sont percés en mille endroits.’— 
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Thus, an establishment affording 
the inhabitants and visitors of the 
capital a means of healthy and in- 
structive recreation and exercise ; 
which had been a centre of supply 
to all France of useful and orna- 
mental species of birds and quad- 
rupeds ; lending important co-opera- 
tion, also, to the State Commis- 
sioners in re-stocking the rivers of 
the country with useful and valu- 
able fishes—in short, having the 
same relations to Paris as _ the 
Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s 
Park to London—was destroyed. 
The capital originally invested in 
the formation of the ‘ Jardin d’Ac- 
climatation,’ the sums annually 
laid out in its development dur- 
ing a period of ten years, em- 
bodying, in the additional build- 
ings and arrangements, the instruc- 
tive experience of an able, accom- 
plished, and devoted staff, were 
wasted; and the finest and rarest 
collection of animals which was 
ever got together within the same 
period of time was annihilated. 

After the General Meeting of 
Shareholders, on August 1, 1871, 
before which the circumstances 
above briefly named were submitted 
in detail,! an Extraordinary Meeting 
was held. At this meeting divers 
propositions were made and dis- 
cussed, of which four were reduced 
to form and printed for the con- 
sideration of the ‘actionnaires, ’ 
preliminary to a meeting for the 
purpose of arriving at a final reso- 
lution :— 


1. That the locality of the 
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‘ Jardin ’ should be at once returned 
into the possession of the City of 
Paris, on condition of an equitable 
indemnity being paid to the Society 
for its outlay thereon. 

z. On the supposition that the 
City would thereupon restore and 
maintain so useful and popular an 
establishment, it was suggested 
that the municipality should be 
asked to entrust the work to the 
existing Society, granting it an 
annual subvention for the period 
requisite for the restoration of the 
‘Jardin’ to its state prior to the 
siege.” 

3. It was proposed to form a 
new Society for the purchase of 
the ‘ Jardin,’ with the right: con- 
ceded to it by the City of Paris. 

4. It was suggested that fresh 
capital might be raised on preference 
shares, with the view, not only of 
restoring, but of extending, the 
utility and commercial relations of 
the establishment. 

After much discussion of these 
and some other propositions, it was 
determined that another Extra- 
ordinary Meeting of the Share- 
holders should be called, and that 
such meeting should be asked to 
confer its powers upon a ‘ Repre- 
sentative (mandataire), aided by a 
Committee of three to four mem- 
bers,’ with power to negotiate with 
the City of Paris, either to obtain 
a subvention, or to cede upon terms 
the ‘ Jardin’ to the city; or, these 
failing, to sell the establishment 
and liquidate. 

Zoo.oaus. 


' In the Rapport a [ Assemblie générale des Actionnaires du rer aotit 1871. 
2*Pendant quelques années accorder 4 la Société actuelle une subvention assez 
importante pour aider le Jardin 4 revivre et 4 r>prendre sa splendeur.’—Ib. p. 23. 





ON CERTITUDE IN RELIGIOUS ASSENT. 


A Letrer To THE AUTHOR oF AN ARTICLE IN THE ‘ DusLin Review’ 
FOR APRIL 1871. 


a. a remote part of the 

world I read the following 
notice in a number of the Spectator 
published in April last : 


This is an extremely good number of the 
Dublin. The first article, aimed at the doe- 
trine that ‘ certainty,’ however legitimate, 
may generally in ordinary human affairs be 
exactly proportioned to evidence—may be 
pared down in proportion as old evidence 
fails, and made to mount higher in propor- 
tion as new evidence accrues—is evidently 
by the editor, and extremely able. We 
cannot, of course, go with it in the applica- 
tion which Dr. Ward makes to the faith of 
Catholics ; but its philosophical principle, 
that certainty, whether legitimate or not, 
is a state of mind not liable to vary by the 
subtraction or addition of new items of 
evidence —i.e. neither is, nor generally 
ought to be, proportionate to the number 
of valid arguments by which it may be 
defended, or in inverse proportion to the 
number of valid arguments by which it 
may be assailed, is established beyond all 
refutation. 


As I happen to hold an opinion 
diametrically opposed to that which 
you are here said to have ‘esta- 
blished beyond all refutation,’ I 
procured and read your article. It 


interested me so much that I 
decided to take this mode of giving 
you my thoughts on the subject. 
Whether or not I have the advan- 
tage of addressing Dr. Ward (as the 
writer in the Spectator suggests), I 
cannot, of course, say ; but if it is 
so, [am very fortunate in having to 
do with so able an opponent. 

Your article begins by stating 
the views you ascribe to a class 
of persons for whom you invent 
the name of ‘equationists.’ Hav- 
ing refuted them, or I should 
Say us, to your own satisfaction, 
you go on to say that we ‘may 
hope to meet the first of your 
objections’ ‘by asking leave to 
amend’ our ‘plea.’ You then are 
good enough to make the amend- 


ment, and to observe that ‘their 
doctrine certainly deserves much 
more respectful consideration in its 
new shape than it deserved in its 
old,’ and then you proceed to de- 
molish the amended plea. 

Permit me to observe that to 
draw your antagonist’s pleadings, 
to pick holes in them, to amend his 
pleas, to compliment him on com- 
parative good sense, and finally to 
refute him, is a little like playing 
a game at chess, with your right 
hand against your left, allowing 
your left hand to make a bad move, 
and advising it to be more cautious 
for the future. If the plea of the 
‘ equationists ’ required amendment, 
you drew it, and not they, and your 
compliment about respectful con- 
sideration is in reality a reproof to 
yourself for beginning your argu- 
ment by misstating your antago- 
nist’s case. It is surely a good rule 
in controversy to begin by deciding 
clearly what it is that you propose 
to encounter. It would have been 
better if, instead of inventing 
imaginary pleas and imaginary 
amended pleas, for men for whom 
you have found it necessary to coin 
a completely new and not, I think, 
a very felicitous nickname, you had 
referred to the views of some 
adequate exponent of the doctrine 
towhich you object, and had refuted 
those views as stated by him. This 
is the course which Dr. Newman 
took in the Grammar of Assent, to 
which you so frequently refer. He 
addressed himself (with what suc- 
cess I do not now enquire) to the 
refutation of Locke’s doctrine on 
the matter in question, and was 
thus freed from the necessity of 
adopting the curious procedure to 
which you have resorted. 

This is a matter of no great im- 
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portance, but it serves as an intro- 
duction to what follows. As you 
want an antagonist, will you kindly 
accept me as one for fault of a 
better? I will state my views in 
my own way, showing incidentally 
how the arguments advanced in 


your article apply to them; and if 


you think it worth while, you will 
be able to show me where and why 
Iam wrong. 

I. In what follows I use the 
following words in the following 
senses, unless the contrary appears 
from the context : 

(a) Bevier.—aAll states of mind 
described by such words as 
conviction, persuasion, opinion, 
faith, and the like. 

(b) Assext.—When one person 
signifies to another the fact 
that he believes a given propo- 
sition, he is said to assent to 
that proposition. 

-) Evipence.—All arguments in 
support of the truth of propo- 


sitions drawn from matters of 


fact, and all matters of fact 
from which any such argu- 
ments are drawn. 
II. Belief may be absolute or 
qualified. 
Absolute belief is belief un- 
accompanied by present doubt. 
It is consistent with a present con- 


sciousness of the possibility of 


future doubt. 

Qualified belief is belief accom- 
panied by present doubt as to the 
truth of the matter believed. 

All belief is susceptible of degrees 
of stability. 

III. Belief may be produced in 
many ways, and amongst others by 
evidence ; but there is no assign- 
able connection between belief and 
the truth of the matter believed, ex- 
cept in so far as the belief, however 
produced, is supported by evidence. 

[V. If belief is supported by evi- 
dence, the probability of its truth 
depends upon the degree in which 
the evidence by which it is sup- 
ported satisfies, or approaches to 
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the satisfaction of, the recognised 
canons of induction and deduction. 

V. Whether belief is supported 
by evidence or not, there is no 
assignable connection between its 
truth and the degree of assurance 
or stability with which it is held. 

I proceed to explain more fully 
the purport and effect of these pro- 
positions; which I will take in their 
order. 

First, as to the sense in which the 
different words are used. The 
definition of the word ‘belief’ is 
intended, amongst other things, to 
express the opinion that all lan- 
guage which relates to mental opera- 
tions is of necessity vague and 
metaphorical. We are obliged to 
use many words about them which 
differ from each other only by in- 
definable shades of meaning, and 
we gain nothing, and lose a great 
deal, by attempting to invest them 
with a precision which is really un- 
attainable. Thus a ‘persuasion’ 
may perhaps be an opinion adopted 
without repugnance ; a ‘ conviction 
probably originally meant an opi- 
nion which a man struggled against, 
but was compelled to adopt with 
regret ; ‘faith’ rather implies some 
degree of personal confidence in 
and affection for a person on whose 
authority a proposition is believed ; 
‘opinion’ and ‘belief’ are much 
more nearly neutral, but ‘ opinion’ 
has, so to speak, an intellectual, 
and ‘ belief’ more or less of a moral, 
complexion. These words, however, 
and many others, do not denote 
different things, but rather the 
same thing looked at from different 
points of view, namely, the habit 
of thinking that certain words are 
true. If 1 could find a more colour- 
less word than belief to express 
this idea, I would use it. 

The definition of the word ‘assent,’ 
as distinguished from belief, is in- 
tended to guard against an ambigu- 
ity w hich continually recurs in Dr. 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent, and 
upon the neglect of which a great 
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part of his argumentappears to me to 
be founded. ‘ Assent’ is sometimes 
used as equivalent to belief, but its 
more proper use, I think, is the ac- 
ceptance by one of two persons of a 
statement or offer made by another. 
When the word is used as equi- 
valent to belief, the idea conveyed 
surely is, that the proposition 
to be assented to is suggested to 
the person assenting by some one 
else, the person assenting being 
called upon to say yes or no, just 
as he might have a contract offered 
to him which he must either take 
or leave. Taking the word ‘ assent’ 
in this sense, it is no doubt per- 
fectly true that assent must be ab- 
solute and unqualified. A qualified 
acceptance of a contract is no ac- 
ceptance at all. It is a new offer, 
itself requiring acceptance; and in 
the same sense it may be denied that 
a qualified assent_to a proposition is 
an assent to it. It seems to me, 
however, that when we speak of 
absolute or unqualified assent, or 
indeed of assent at all, we refer 
rather to the way in which a man 
agrees with somebody else to treat 
® proposition, than to the way in 
which he regards it in his own 
mind. If, for instance, two men 
discuss a subject, and the one af- 
firms and the other assents to a 
particular proposition, the discus- 
sion must proceed throughout on 
the supposition that that proposition 
is true. 

I think, however, that Dr. New- 
man’s view as to the absolute cha- 
racter of assent is a matter of no 
importance, for he does not say 
that this absolute assent is irrevo- 
cable ; and whether we are to speak 
of an absolute assent revocable when 
the evidence on which it was founded 
is altered, or of an assent which 
admits of degrees, is a question 
about the use of language. The 
allegation that when I have once 
assented to the proposition ‘A is 
true,’ I can never revoke it, is no 
doubt of immense importance, but 
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I should think that no one ever 
made it. If it is admitted that for 
an absolute assent to the proposi- 
tion ‘A is true,’ I may, as I see 
sause, substitute an absolute assent 
to the propositions ‘ A is most pro- 
bably true,’ ‘A is probably true,’ 
‘It is altogether doubtful whether 
A is or is not true,’ ‘A is probably 
false,’ ‘ A is false,’ 1 do not see that 
it much matters whether you do or 
do not callassent absolute. It seems 
to me very much the same thing 
whether you say that the degrees 
of assent depend on the amount of 
the evidence; or that assent is al- 
ways absolute, but that the nature 
of the proposition to which it is 
given depends upon the evidence. 
Does it matter whether a man is 
absolutely certain that A B’s guilt is 
highly probable, or whether he gives 
a degree of assent not quite reaching 
to certainty, to the proposition that 
A B is guilty? 

The sense in which I use the word 
‘evidence’ requires three remarks. 
First, I use it in that wide popu- 
lar sense in which it is used, for 
instance, in the title of Paley’s 
Beit le ces. 

Secondly, I restrict the word to 
arguments founded upon facts and 
to the facts upon which the argu- 
ments are founded; and by facts I 
understand things which have an 
independent existence, of which 
existence we are assured by some 
means of perception on which man- 
kind usually rely. That which 
we see, hear, or touch, is a fact; 
the internal feelings, to which we 
give the names of love, hope, fear, 
will, and the like are facts; and 
when we assert the existence of any- 
thing to be a fact, what we mean is 
that we or some other sentient being 
does, or if favourably situated for 
the purpose would perceive it. 

Thirdly, I do not confine the word 
‘evidence’ to sound arguments. I 
comprehend in it all arguments 
drawn from facts and all the facts 
from which they are drawn. The 
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conditions under which evidence is 
a test of truth are referred to in 
proposition No. IV. 

My second proposition consists 
of several parts, which I will ex- 
plain successively. 

‘Belief may be absolute or quali- 
fied.’ This distinction I need not 
dwell upon, as you would admit it. 

‘Absolute belief is belief unac- 
companied by present doubt.’ This 
again requires no explanation, but 
the succeeding clause does. ‘It is 
consistent with a present conscious- 
ness of the possibility of future 
doubt.” Almost every incident of 
our daily life is an illustration of 
this. Every man absolutely be- 
lieves a great number of proposi- 
tions, which, if he thinks of the 
subject at all, he would admit him- 
self to be ready to doubt if circum- 
stances altered, or if facts now un- 
known to him came to his know- 
ledge. His confidence in what he 
believes is in fact measured accu- 
rately by his confidence in the non- 
existence of such present or future 
facts. This applies equally to cases 
to which we attach the very highest 
and the very lowest importance. 
An illustration from each end of the 
scale will set this in a clear light. 
A man believes absolutely in his 
wife’s virtue. No shadow of a 
doubt on the subject has ever 
crossed his mind even in imagina- 
tion, yet every man would admit 
that if he had before him ocular 
demonstration of the contrary he 
would believe it, or that if he were 
to see love letters written by his 
wife to another man he would be 
forced to doubt. His absolute belief 
in his wife is a belief that he never 
has had, has not now, and never will 
at any future time have, reasonable 
grounds for changing it. Ifit werea 
mere determination never to change 
it, even in the event of his having 
reasonable grounds for doing so, he 
would be an object of contempt, and 
his wife would feel that the belief 
in question was not belief in her 
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virtue, but obstinate attachment to 
his own fancies. 

To pass to the other end of the 
scale, a man reads in the news- 
paper a list of the births, deaths, 
and marriages of people who are 
strangers to him. He absolutely 
believes the assertions made to be 
true; that is, he feels no doubt 
whatever on the subject, because he 
knows that such announcements are 
usually true, and does not care to en- 
quire into matters with which he has 
noconcern. Next day he reads in 
the same paper a contradiction as to 
one of the deaths announced. He 
absolutely believes that, and surely 
under the circumstances his con- 
duct is perfectly rational. 

I may here introduce an inciden- 
tal remark upon your argument 
on what you consider the more 
rational form of what you call ‘ equa- 
tionism.’ As stated by you, that 
doctrine is as follows: ‘ Everyone 
should take heed that he hold no 
proposition with absolute assent for 
which he does not possess evidence 
abundantly sufficient,’ and you your- 
self concede that with certain 
exceptions, it ‘ would be a great ad- 
vantage if no one yielded more un- 
reserved assent to any proposition 
than is warranted by the evi- 
dence he possesses.’ Surely you 
leave out of account a further 
equation which you might have 
noticed, namely, an equation be- 
tween the trouble of an enquiry, and 
the value of the result. The 
faintest rumour is evidence amply 
sufficient for the absolute belief of an 
indifferent proposition which a man 
is ready at a moment’s notice, if 
need be, to exchange for absolute 
disbelief or for any other state of 
mind which the evidence may war- 
rant. Did any author of reputa- 
tion ever maintain the proposition, 
that all persons ought expressly to 
aim at holding no proposition with 
absolute assent for which they do 
not possess evidence abundantly 
sufficient, whatever may be the 
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nature of the proposition to which 
such assont is given, and whatever 
may be the qualifications of the 
persons concerned for undertaking 
the enquiry? Thisis what you re- 
gard as the most reasonable form of 
‘equationism,’ and this is the view 
against which your arguments and 
illustrations are directed. 

The next member of my second 
proposition is, ‘ Qualified belief is be- 
lief accompanied by present doubt as 
to the truth of the matter believed.’ 

This might be worded thus: 
‘Many states of mind commonly 
called belief are consistent with 
some degree of conscious doubt.’ 

This may, perhaps, require more 
illustration than the rest of the 
proposition of which it forms part. 
Ordinary people when they appear 
as witnesses in a Court of Justice 
almost invariably indicate the pre- 
sence of some degree of doubt in 
their minds by the use of the word 
‘believe.’ ‘Is that the man?’ 
‘It is,’ is the expression of absolute 
belief. ‘I believe it is,’ is the ex- 
pression of qualified belief. ‘Do 
you swear positively or only to the 
best of your belief?’ is a question 
which I suppose was never mis- 
understood, or supposed to mean 
anything else than, ‘Are you quite 
sure, or do you feel some little 
doubt coexisting with a general 
feeling of belief?’ Everyone who 
has had much to do with Courts of 
Justice must have been struck with 
the number of forms of expression 
by which witnesses, whom it was 
impossible to suspect of any specu- 
lative tendencies, would seek to 
express the idea that whilst they 
themselves believed in the existence 
of some fact, they were conscious 
of defects in the grounds of their 
belief, which produced some degree 
of misgiving as to its truth. 

Perhaps an even better illustra- 
tion may be found in the use of 
the words ‘belief’ and ‘faith’ in 
reference to religion. ‘Lord, I 
believe, help Thou mine unbelief,’ 
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is surely the language of a person 
who, when he uttered these words, 
had immediate personal experience 
of the fact that belief and doubt 
may coexist, or at all events, suc- 
ceed each other in such rapid alter- 
nation that it is impossible to say 
that they do not coexist. Look, 
again, at the contrast between 
faith and sight, seeing in ‘a glass 
darkly,’ and ‘ seeing face to face.’ 
Expressed in modern language, 
what more is meant by such phrases 
than this? In this life we can 
never have demonstrative certainty 
of a future state, but only a pas- 
sionate anticipation of it, based 
upon grounds which do not war- 
rant certainty, but when we are 
actually in it we shall positively 
know it. Theodore Parker (if I 
am not mistaken, for I cannot 
verify my reference) observed in 
some of his writings that when he 
actually found himself in the next 
world he should not be a bit surer of 
its existence than he was when he 
wrote ; and that if the dead were to 
rise and appear to him, he should 
ask them why they gave themselves 
so much trouble, as he wanted no 
additional evidence on the point. 
I never heard of anyone out of 
America who was so completely 
satisfied upon these subjects. I 
think it is impossible to suppose that 
such was the case with St. Paul. 
Did not Johnson reply to Boswell’s 
remark, that we have ample evi- 
dence of a future state, ‘ Sir, I want 
more’ ? 

As a third and last illustration, 
take the direction which judges 
always give to juries in criminal 
cases, that they ought to be sure, 
‘beyond all reasonable doubt,’ of 
the prisoner’s guilt before they con- 
vict him. The turn of the phrase, 
and the way in which it is con- 
tinually applied, show the compati- 
bility of a certain sort of certainty 
with a certain sort of doubt. With- 
out going into the subject at length, 
I think you will find upon examina- 
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tion that the following is the true 
account of the matter. When for 
any practical purpose we have de- 
termined to assume the truth ofa 
particular hypothesis, notwithstand- 
ing the possibility that it may be 
false, we habitually think of it as 
true, and turn our minds away from 
the possibility that it may be false. 
We thus both believe and doubt ; 
but regarding the belief as on the 
whole prudent, we put the doubt 
out of sight, and as the matter 
takes its place among past events 
the doubts fade 
remains. The mind of man is 
not so constituted that it can 
long retain the attitude of thinking 
that the odds in favour of a certain 
event having happened, are, say, 
ninety-nine to one. After acting 
upon the supposition that the event 
occurred, the conviction that it did 
occur rapidly comes to be the abid- 
ing one in our minds, though the 
possibility that it may not have 
occurred is still recognised and 
may under particular circumstances 
assume renewed foree. At all 
events, the case is one in which be- 
lief and doubt coexist, and though 
verdicts given in trials are perhaps 
the most pointed illustration of 
belief of this kind, it is, I think, a 
class in which nearly all the deci- 
sions on which people base their 
practical conduct in the common 
affairs of life might be included. 

The next member of the second 
proposition is, ‘All belief is sus- 
ceptible of degrees of stability.’ 

This is one answer to your argu- 
ment against what you falsely sup- 
pose to be the less rational form of 
what you call ‘ equationism.’ 

You argue thus: Equationists 
say that ‘there is an obligation on 
everyone who loves truth of set- 
ting himself expressly to the task 
of effecting an equation between the 
strength of his convictions and the 
amount of proof on which they 
rest.’ 

To this you object, ‘ There are no 
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degrees of certitude, and conse. 
quently when complete certitude 
is once obtained additional proofs 
can add nothing to the certitude 
itself as regards all absence of 
doubt,’ and you enforce this objec- 
tion by two illustrations; which, 
slightly compressed, are as follows: 

Illustration I was as sure of 
the existence of Paris many years 
ago, and before I actually visited it, 
as [am now, when I have visited 
it, yet the strength of my proof of 
its existence has increased. 

Illustration 2. By many years’ 
experience I know my father to be 
a very good man, and I continue to 
think so, although some years ago 
‘a heavy charge was brought against 
his morals, and he privately told 
me that he was wholly unable for 
the moment to explain those sus- 
picions which pressed against him 
so heavily.’ 

The ‘equationist’ is 
this argument, 
tions, to ‘ask 
plea.’ 

The answer to this argument is 
twofold. The second answer I shall 
give in considering the last member 
of the proposition under considera- 
tion. 

The first answer is, that even ab- 
solute belief, and, @ fortiori, qualified 
belief, admits of degrees of stability, 
as equilibrium does. The true 
way of testing the strength of con- 
victions is not by referring to the 
earnestness with which particular 
people hold them, as to which I 
shall have more to say hereafter, but 
by testing the difficulty of removing 
them from the mind ‘of a man ame- 
nable to reason. You believe a fact 
on the evidence of two witnesses. 
One is proved to be a notorious liar. 
You still believe the fact; but the 
strength of your conviction, that 
is the difficulty of removing it, is 
diminished, and if the other witness 
were also proved to be a liar, your 
conviction would cease. A sheet of 
lead coyering ten square yards, ‘and 
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six inches thick, is in a state of equi- 
librium, so is a spoon balanced on 
the edge of a glass; but the degree 
of stability, which, if you like, you 
may call the strength of the equi- 
librium, differs enormously in the 
two cases. To take your own illus- 
trations: can you seriously deny 
that it would be more difficult to 
persuade a man of the non-exist- 
ence of a city which he had actually 
seen than to persuade him of the 
non-existence of a city of which he 
had only heard or read? Or that 
a degree of evidence is easily con- 
ceivable which might convince the 
most affectionate son that his father 
was a hypocrite and a liar? Or 
that each successive instance in 
which an unexplained charge was 
brought against the father’s charac- 
ter would be a step in the process 
A wall continues to stand long after 
the first cannon-ball has struck it, 
but the final breach is the accumu- 
lated effect of all the balls that are 
fired, the first no less than the last : 
and it is the same with convictions ; 
they continue to exist long after 
those who hold them are aware of 
arguments or evidence against their 
truth; but at last, by degrees, or 
suddenly, as the case may be, they 
give way and cease tu exist. Surely 
this pr oves that their stren gth may 
be gradually diminished. 

My next proposition is, that belief 
may be produced in various ways, 
and amongst others by evidence ; 
but there is no assignable connec- 
tion between belief and the truth of 
the matter believed, except in so far 
as the belief, however produced, is 
supported by evidence. 

That belief may be produced by 
evidence, no one “will deny. That 
it may be produced by other means, 
is a proposition of which the full 
importance has not been observed. 
There is hardly any cause which 
in particular cases may not give 
rise to belief. People believe what 
they hope, what they fear, what 
gives them pleasure, what gives 
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them pain, what they have always 
been taught to believe, what they 
have always been w arned against 
believing, quite irrespectiv ely of the 

evidence ; ; and the energy and fer- 
your of the beliefs which originate 
in these various passions is, to say 
the least, as great as if the belief 
had been produced by evidence. I 
should say it was generally greater. 

If any illustration of this is 
needed, look at the case of religious 
belief. In a majority of cases, so 
great that no numerical proportion 
could express it, religious belief is 
produced, not by evidence, but by 
some other cause, the commonest 
of which is probably a combination 
of custom and education with moral 
sympathy. You meet with this in 
all creeds. It is true not merely of 
every form of Christianity, but of 
Mahometanism, Buddhism, Hin- 
dooism, and Fetishism. Perhaps it 
is to be seen more clearly than any- 
where else in the newest forms of 
intuitional Theism or Deism. The 
fact, however, is so notorious, and 
illustrations of it are so abundant, 
that I need not insist upon the truth 
of what I say. 

So far I think we might 
company. I am not quite 
whether you. would deny my next 
proposition or not: ‘There is no 
assignable connection between belief 
and the truth of the matter believ ed, 
except in so far as the belief, how. 
ever produced, is supported by evi- 
dence.’ 

The proposition, you will observe, 
avoids saying that true beliefs must 
always be produced by good evidence. 
Belief, as I have already observed, 
may be produced in numberless 
ways, and, however it is produced, it 
may happen to be true. For in- 
stance, A dreams of B’s death, and 
thereupon believes B to be dead. 
B actually is dead. Here is a case 
of true belief produced by bad evi- 
dence, but capable of being sup- 
ported by good evidence. The good 
evidence was not the cause of the 
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belief, but it is the only rational 
warrant for its continuance. If B 
could still be seen alive and well 
and occupied in his usual pursuits, 
A’s belief would either be given up 
or would be very likely to consign 
A to a madhonse. 

It is not easy to prove the ne- 
gative, that there is no assign- 
able connection between belief and 
the truth of the matter believed, 
‘except in so far as belief is sup- 
ported by evidence;’ but I will 
offer a few observations in sup- 
port of it. In the first place, no 
one denies the proposition, that 
there is an assignable connection 
between belief and the evidence by 
which it is supported; you, at all 
events, do not, as I shall show 
immediately. In what cases, then, 
if any, is there an assignable con- 
nection between the belief and the 
truth of a proposition not supported 
by evidence at all ? 

Your article does not suggest any 
answer to this question, though, as 
I shall presently show, it suggests 
something which might be mistaken 
for one, connected with what you 
describe as belief on implicit pro- 
cesses. Beliefs which are always 
true, and yet are supported by no 
facts and no arguments founded on 
facts, are difficult even to imagine. I 
hardly know, indeed, what meaning 
you can assign to the word ‘true,’ 
except that of a proposition which 
corresponds with facts, and the word 
‘ evidence,’ in the sense in which I 
now use it, means the facts and 
arguments which show the cor- 
respondence between the two. This 
is almost identical with the pro- 
position, that there is no assignable 
connection between belief and truth, 
except through the medium of evi- 
dence, because evidence is what con- 
nects belief with truth. 

Again, belief, however irrational, 
is always caused by some facts or 
other—by evidence in some form, 
if the very weakest possible hint 
is allowed to be good evidence. 
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Ifa man believes a thing because 
he has dreamed of it, or because he 
has an unaccountable impression 
that it has happened or is about to 
happen, or because something has 
happened which he regards as an 
omen, or because he believes it to 
have been supernaturally revealed 
either to himself or to some one else: 
the dream, presentiment, omen, or 
supposed revelation is the evidence 
on the strength of which he believes, 
Now suppose a man does believe 
a particular thing on some such 
ground; suppose, for instance, he 
believes that a friend is dead be- 
cause he has dreamed of his death, 
would it be relevant and appropriate 
to point out to him that he had 
often dreamed the same thing before 
when his friend was not dead, that 
he had often had such dreams after 
reading stories which affected him, 
one of which he had read the day 
before his dream, that if his friend 
had died he would probably have 
since heard of it independently, 
which was not the case, and so on? 
The admission that such arguments 
might be used is an admission that 
belief, to be true, ought to be sup- 
ported by good evidence. <A denial 
that such arguments might be used 
would remove the person who made 
it beyond the pale of discussion. 

Perhaps, however, I am doing you 
an injustice by labouring this point, 
for your article concludes by setting 
forth the evidence on which men 
ought to believe in God and the 
Church. If you admit that these 
beliefs rest’ upon evidence, I do not 
suppose you would say that there 
are any which do not. Indeed, 
even self-evident truths do so. ‘Two 
and two make four,’ ‘Two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space,’ ‘ I am,’ 
are all assertions of a state of facts 
which we perceive as often as we 
open our eyes, or are conscious of 
our own existence. 

I will conclude what I have to 
say on this proposition by noticing & 
topic to which you give great pro- 
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minence in your article—I mean the 
subject of what you call ‘ Implicit 
Processes.’ You refer toa previous 
article in the Dublin Review, which I 
have not had the advantage of see- 
ing, called, ‘ Explicit and Implicit 
Thought.’ You say that a man of 
‘the most cultivated mind has not 
always the power of confronting 
his conclusion with the grounds on 
which it rests, in order to estimate 
its reasonableness. In many cases 
those grounds are no longer acces- 
sible in their original shape, having 
left behind them but a vague record 
on the memory.’ You contrast a 
‘third-rate practitioner who forms 
his conclusions theoretically’ with a 
‘physician of genius,’ who ‘forms a 
conclusion based on the whole phe- 
nomena before him,’ and you ask, 
‘Is that conclusion to be accounted 
unreasonable until he is able to pro- 
duce those phenomena one by one 
before his conscious observation?’ 
You triumphantly add, ‘Then all 
the most important cures have been 
wrought by unreasonable men.’ A 
little before you remark, ‘ Every 
acute and intelligent person who 
has lived an active life among men 
possesses, stored within, all sorts of 
miscellaneous convictions on the fit 
way of dealing with mankind, the 
result of his pastexperience. These 
are, indeed, his most valuable pos- 
sessions as far as this world is con- 
cerned; and yet it would be the 
merest child’s play if he professed 
to remember the individual expe- 
riences which have gradually built 
them up.’ 

You use these arguments to 
refute a proposition which I do not 
maintain, namely, ‘That there is 
an obligation on everyone who 
loves truth of setting himself ex- 
pressly to the task of effecting an 
“equation” between the strength 
of his convictions and the amount 
of proof on which they respectively 
rest.’ If you can find anyone who 
maintains that proposition, I think 
he would have little difficulty in 
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showing that you have not refuted 
it. As, however, I do not maintain 
it, I will point out how your re- 
marks are related to the propositions 
which I do maintain. They do 
not, in any way, touch them. They 
merely direct attention to the fact 
that a particular kind of evidence 
deserves great weight in particular 
cases. All that you say, may be 
reduced to this form. When a per- 
son of much experience and obser- 
vation draws an inference from a 
number of facts which he observes, 
but cannot describe in words or 
classify so as to exhibit their logical 
relation to each other, his opinion is 
entitled to weight, even after he 
has forgotten the facts on which it 
was originally based, or when he is 
incompetent to state them. Who 
ever denicd this? Who ever doubted 
that if an experienced physician 
on looking carefully at a person who 
wished to insure his life recom- 
mended a board not to insure him, 
they would do well to act upon that 
advice although the physician might 
not be able to analyse the grounds 
on which he gave it? You might 
give still stronger illustrations than 
you do. Take the power which a 
savage possesses of finding his way 
through au apparently pathless 
forest, and the instinctive likings 
and dislikings which children and 
dogs are said to exhibit for parti- 
cular persons. 

The question is not whether such 
evidence as this is of weight, but 
whence its weight is derived? Is 
it to be believed because it is in- 
articulate, or if and in so far as it 
is observed to lead to the truth ? 
Surely the present answer is the 
right one. In the case of the phy- 
sician and the insurance office the 
confidence of the board would 
depend upon their general opinion 
of the physician’s skill. They would 
have observed that he was usually 
right in such matters, and would 
accordingly presume that he was 
right in the particular case in 
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question. So with the savages. 
The reason why such confidence 
is accorded to them, is that they 
are found in fact to be able to 
reach the places to which they pro- 
fess to act as guides. You trust a 
bloodhound, not because he cannot 
explain himself, but because expe- 
rience shows that he can track 
down his prey. You trust a sailor, 
a weather-wise peasant, a child’s 
instinctive aversion, not because 
they cannot give their reasons, but 
if and in so far as experience shows 
that the inarticulate processes 
through which they go land them 
in true conclusions. What is more 
common than for people to be very 
inarticulate and very positive, and 
yet to be entirely wrong ? 

Perhaps the strongest general 
illustration that can be given of the 
fallibility of implicit processes of 
thought, is falling in love. Here 
you have the most passionate be- 
lief proceeding upon implicit pro- 
cesses, which no one could present 
to himself or others in their logical 
relation, but the truth of the belief 
bears no sort of proportion to its 
fervour. In some cases mutual 
passionate admiration is justified by 
the perfect adaptation of two per- 
sons to each other. In some cases 
the result is the bitterest of all 
deceptions, and every conceivable 
shade of difference intervenes be- 
tween these extremes. 

There is a sort of romance and 
mystery about these implicit mental 
processes which disposes people to 
attach too much weight to them ; 
but surely you will admit that the 
weight which a reasonable man 
ought to attach to them would de- 
pend on the degree in which they 
are verified by experience. How- 
ever stupid and inarticulate a man 
might be, even if he were to all 
appearance an absolute idiot, I 
should not believe him when he told 
me it was going to rain, unless I 
had observed on former occasions 
that his prophecies came true. 
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It is curious that you and Dr. 
Newman should be disposed to 
attach so much weight, as you appa- 
rently do, to this sort of evidence. 
It would be possible to turn it to a 
purpose which you hardly seem to 
suspect. You write as if all the 
implicit evidence (to adopt your 
own phraseology) were favourable 
to the religious view of things. 
Do not you neglect a good deal “of 
evidence of the s same “kind which 
looks in the other direction? Look 
at the past history and present: con- 
dition of thought upon religious 
subjects. Can it be said that the 
implicit processes of the minds of 
men in general, the deliberate semi- 
conscious judgment of mankind, 
pronounced not formally, but gra- 
dually, and embodied rather in acts 
and habits of mind than in express 
words, has affirmed what you regard 
as religious truth? Archbishop 
Manning once said, that ‘ politics 
and science had in these latter 
days fallen away from the faith.’ 
Your constant complaint against 
the generation in which you live is 
its unbelief, its apostasy from the 
faith which you hold. The com- 
monest theme of preachers of all 
persuasions is, that men’s lives are 
not in harmony with what they 
profess to believe, a proof, surely, 
and the strongest of which the 
nature of the case admits, that they 
do not really believe what they pro- 
fess to believe. Now, what is all 
this but a judgment proceeding 
upon an implicit process of thought, 
that religion as you understand it 
is not true? You must take this 
fuct into account when you dwell 
upon the importance of these im- 
plicit forms of thought, unless, in- 
deed, you are prepared to lay down 
this canon—the implicit processes 
of thought by which I and my 
friends arrive at our creed, ought 
to be trusted. 

My fourth proposition is as fol- 
lows: If belief is supported by 
evidence, the probability of its truth 
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depends upon the degree in which 
the evidence by whichit is supported 
satisfies the recognised canons of 
inductive and deductive proof. 

I have shown in my third propo- 
sition that the truth of beliefs not 
supported by evidence is a mere 
matter of chance. If, for instance, 
you believe that a Mr. Smith lives 
in a certain house in London, you 
may be right; but it is a mere 
chance whether you are or not, 
unless you can appeal to some fact 
or other as the cause of your belief, 
and to some argument to show a 
connection between that fact and 
the belief caused by it. The present 
proposition goes a step further, and 
specifies the sort of connection 
which you must show between the 
evidence and the. belief founded 
upon it in order that the belief 
might be proved to be true. The 
kind of connection which you must 
establish is that which Mr. Mill 
describes in that part of his work 
on Logic which explains the pro- 
cess of induction and deduction. 
A passage in your article admits 
the validity of these processes. 

A man, you say, is convinced by 
the expression of a ‘certain rela- 
tive’s face that he is out of sorts 
with him.’ You give his reasons, 
which are as follow: ‘There is 
an enormous number of past in- 
stances in which the symptoms 
have coexisted with ill-humour’ 
(your friend, by the way, must be 
rather ill-tempered) ; ‘there is no 
single case in which they have existed 
without it; they all admit of being 
referred to fll-humour as effects to 
their cause ; they are so heterogene- 
ous that any other cause except ill- 
humour which shall account for 
them all is quite incredible ; while 
it is no less incredible that they 
coexist fortuitously, &c., &e., &e. 
Why, in all probability the very 
Newtonian theory of gravitation 
does not rest on firmer and more 
irrefragable grounds.’ You could 


not make a clearer admission that, 
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in the main at least, you agree in 
Mr. Mill’s analysis of the process of 
proof as to matters of fact, and 
that you consider that the induc- 
tive and deductive processes de- 
scribed by him are safe guides to 
truth. The passage quoted is a 
summary of the greater part of 
what he says about the method of 
agreement, the method of difference, 
and the like; and it would appear 
from the last sentences of the ex- 
tract that you regard the applica- 
tion of such methods as constituting 
demonstration of your friend’s ill- 
humour or of the system of the 
universe, as the case may be. This 
is a pretty wide range to take, but 
I entirely agree with you. I fully 
admit that the process by which 
you arrive at the truth in the two 
cases is identical in principle; and 
I go farther. I say it is the only 
one by which propositions as to 
matters of fact can ever be proved 
to be true at all, and that except in 
so far as assertions about facts are 
proved or are capable of being 
proved by it, they cannot be shown 
to betrue. This requires full illus- 
tration. 

I see a book on my table, and I 
believe there is a book on my table. 
Why? Because the presence of 
permanent and consistent’sensation 
consolidated by reason (whatever 
that may be) into the form of a 
proposition is inconsistent with 
the absence of the fact which that 
proposition affirms. Whether or 
not the fact, and the sensations so 
consolidated, are not one and the 
same thing, is a question which I 
leave you, if so minded, to discuss 
with Bishop Berkeley. This is an 
instance of the application of Mr. 
Mill’s method of difference. Book 
and perception of a book go to- 
gether. No book and no percep- 
tion go together, but there is a 
perception of a book: therefore, 
there is a book. 

A says to B, ‘I dined yesterday 
with C.’ Hereupon A believes the 
D2 
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fact stated. What is the process 
through which he arrives at that 
belief? Drawn out in form, it 
would be as follows. B tells me 
that he dined yesterday with C. 
Why did he say so? Either (1) 
because it was true, or (2) because 
he thought it was true, though it 
was not, or (3) because he wished 
to deceive me. Now it is impos- 
sible that he could be mistaken, and 
I cannot imagine from what I know 
of him that he wished to deceive 
me. Therefore, it is true. Here 
again we have the method of dif- 
ference. The argument is from the 
effect (B’s assertion) to the cause 
(the truth of the assertion); and the 
process of transition from the one 
to the other consists in enumerating 
the causes which could have pro- 
duced the effect, and showing that 
each of them, except the one inferred 
from the effect, is inconsistent with 
known facts, viz. the knowledge and 
the integrity of the man who makes 
the statement. You will find that 
the same principle applies to every 
sort of fact which can form the sub- 
ject of investigation for every pur- 
pose, historical, judicial, or scien- 
tific. Take the standing riddles of 
history. Did Sir Philip Francis 
write Junius? Did Mary murder 
Darnley ? Is Socrates according to 
Plato or Socrates according to 
Xenophon most like the real man ? 
Who wrote Homer? Take con- 
temporary events. Did Prince 
Bismark deceive Louis Napoleon, 
or did Louis Napoleon try to con- 
spire with Prince Bismark? Take 
judicial proceedings: Is the person 
who describes himself as Roger 
Tichborne a real baronet or an im- 
postor? Did Miss Saurin or Miss 
Storr tell the truth about their 
squabbles in the nunnery? Take 
scientific enquiries. Does the sun 
move round the earth, or the earth 
round the sun? Is there a force of 
gravitation, and does it vary in- 
versely as the square of the distance, 
or how otherwise? What is the 
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true theory of dew? Is what we 
see of the sun a gaseous envelope 
with a comparatively dark kernel, 
or is ita blazing mass, parts of which 
are at times comparatively dark ? 
In all of these and an infinite num- 
ber of other enquiries the method 
which we employ is fundamentally 
the same, though of course it leads 
to infinitely various results. 

In many cases we cannot reach 
certainty because there are possi- 
bilities which we are unable for 
want of evidence to exclude, or if 
you prefer that mode of expres- 
sion, the certainty at which we ar- 
rive is in most cases hypothetical, as 
thus—Unless A and B and C are 
either telling a lie or are mistaken, 
each of which hypotheses is impro- 
bable, D owes a debt to E. Unless 
there are facts about the murder of 
Julius Cesar with which we are un- 
acquainted, he was murdered in the 
Senate House at Rome in the man- 
ner usually described. The solution 
of every question about facts, how- 
ever, which can be conceived, is 
reducible to this shape—the facts 
are so and so. The possible man- 
ners of accounting for them are 
such and such, and of these so many 
must be rejected as inconsistent 
with such and such facts. If all 
but one are rejected, the truth of 
that one is proved. If more than 
one inference is not rejected, all the 
unrejected inferences are probable 
in a greater or less degree according 
to the commonness of their occur- 
rence in the ordinary course of na- 
ture or human affairs. 

Suppose, for instance, the ques- 
tion is whether the heavenly bodies. 
are or are not inhabited by beings 
like ourselves, how can we proceed ? 
In the first place we know that 
human life cannot be sustained at 
all except under certain condi- 
tions, such as the presence of atmo- 
sphere and water. Further, we 
know that there are no atmosphere 
and no water on that side of the 
moon which is turned towards us. 
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We are thus able to say with cer- 
tainty that, on that side of the 
moon at least, there can be no in- 
habitants like ourselves. The argu- 
ment is where there is no atmo- 
sphere there can be no beings like 
men. But on the visible side of the 
moon there isnoatmosphere. There- 
fore, on the visible side of the moon 
there are no beings like men. We 
have, on the other hand, strong rea- 
son to believe that in the planet 
Mars some of the conditions exist 
which render life possible on the 
earth. With regard to Mars, there- 
fore, we may affirm that we cannot 
say that it is not inhabited by crea- 
tures like ourselves, but that we 
cannot say that it is, inasmuch as 
we have no knowledge of the condi- 
tions which are consistent with the 
absence of inhabitants from a hea- 
venly body, and are altogether un- 
able to prove whether in the case of 
Mars those conditions or any of 
them exist or not. Withregard to 
many other heavenly bodies we are 
obviously altogether ignorant ; and 
our belief that they are or are not 
inhabited, is, if it exists at all, a 
mere uncertified guess, suggested 
by our own fancy. 

Perhaps it would be hard to 
suggest a case in which a lower 
degree of probability is proved as 
to any proposition than the degree 
of probability, if so it is to be called, 
which has been proved that Mars 
is inhabited. It is like a first step 
made upon a journey of which the 
length and the direction are utterly 
unknown to us; for, in order to 
prove, otherwise than by ocular 
demonstration, that Mars is in- 
habited by men, it would be neces- 
sary to disprove every hypothesis 
consistent with its being uninha- 
bited by men. But we are utterly 
ignorant as to what these hypothe- 
ses are. We know thatthe absence 
of an atmosphere is one of them, and 
we have disproved that one; but 
there may be millions of others 
utterly unknown to us, and un- 
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affected by any fact which is known 
tous. All therefore, that a reason- 
able person can affirm as to the in- 
habitants of Mars is, the absence of 
one condition which would be in- 
consistent with their existence. 

To take an illustration from the 
other end of the scale, look at any 
criminal trial which attracts special 
attention. Dr. Newman refers to 
the trial of Miiller the German who 
murdered a man in a railway car- 
riage in London a few years ago, 
and it will do as well as any other. 
In this and in all similar cases the 
question was whether the facts 
proved excluded the hypothesis of 
the prisoner’s innocence, as_ the 


, phrase is, ‘beyond all reasonable 


doubt.’ The phrase assumes, as I 
have already observed, that some 
room is left for doubt, and that the 
testimony of others, although we 
may believe and act upon it, always 
leaves room for a possibility of error 
or deception, which is excluded in 
cases where we have the sustained 
continuous independent action of 
several of our own senses to depend 
upon. In a regular trial, such as 
Miiller’s, the various hypotheses of 
which the facts admit are carefully 
stated, and the reasons for rejecting 
all, except the hypothesis of the pri- 
soner’s guilt, are separately weighed 
and debated. The result usually 
arrived at when a man is convicted 
is, that every other hypothesis 
than that of his guilt is so impro- 
bable that twelve average men 
agree in thinking that for all prac- 
tical purposes the possibility that 
any one of them may be true may 
be disregarded. 

I may observe that it is at this 
point that Dr. Newman introduces 
his doctrine of an ‘ illative sense ;’ 
which as far as I can understand it 
appears to be this. The rules of 
logic cannot be applied to questions 
of fact, but as you can attain to 
certainty about facts, there must be 
a special faculty which warrants it 
in particular cases, and this faculty 
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he calls the ‘illative sense.’ If it 
were not disrespectful to make such 
a supposition, I should have been 
led to believe by the Grammar of 
Assent that Dr. Newman had never 
read Mr. Mill’s Logic. He never 
refers to it. He never shows the 
smallest acquaintance with any 
other sort of logic than the purely 
verbalj one. Of the logic of facts, 
of the whole process of induction 
and deduction which Mr. Mill de- 
scribes and of which all physical 
science, all history, all criticism, 
all rationally conducted judicial 
proceedings, are so many exemplifi- 
cations, he may for aught that ap- 
pears in the Grammar of Assent be 
altogether ignorant. If this were 
not so, I cannot understand how he 
could have found it necessary to in- 
vent a new faculty, the function of 
which appears to be to draw posi- 
tive conclusions from insufficient 
premisses. Surely the whole sub- 


ject which he has contrived to spin 
into so strange and new a form is as 
plain and simple as any subject can 


possibly be. A man who clearly 
understands the process which I 
have stated can apply it to facts as 
they arise with the aid of no mental 
faculties other than those which are 
common to all mankind, and have 
been always acknowledged and 
described by well-known names. In 
all sorts of common matters, people 
apply the methods of agreement 
and difference without having ever 
heard of them, and a man of science 
conducting a scientific enquiry or a 
judge trying a complicated case 
simply applies the same process 
rather more accurately and with a 
more distinct appreciation of its 
character. 

Twist the matter backwards and 
forwards how you will, you will 
never get out of it either more or 
less than this. A proper applica- 
tion of the inductive and deductive 
methods to the evidence relating to 
any given proposition, will enable 
a person who understands those 
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methods to give to the proposition 
itself a degree of belief, propor- 
tioned to the degree of complete- 
ness of the proof; or if you pre- 
fer that form of expression, to give 
an absolute assent to the proposi- 
tion that it is more or less pro- 
bable that the matter proposed for 
belief is true—the degree of proba- 
bility being proportioned to the 
completeness of the proof. 

You may say that in theory 
this may be all very well, but that 
in practice people do believe un- 
reservedly, and even passionately, 
in numberless cases in which the 
proof falls far short of the condi- 
tions required by the methods of 
induction and deduction, that such 
beliefs are often true, and that they 
are so useful that without them all 
the common business of life would 
come to a standstill. 

If this were so, it would prove 
only that people’s feelings about the 
truth of a proposition are no test at 
all of its truth—a matter of which 
I shall. say more hereafter—but I 
think it is an over-statement. The 
beliefs to which you refer are al- 
ways or nearly always supposed by 
those who hold them to comply 
with the conditions of the method 
of difference, though not one per- 
son in ten thousand of those who 
hold them may ever have heard of 
such a method. This appears from 
the circumstance that as soon as 
their attention is drawn to the fact 
that the evidence respecting the 
facts so believed does not satisfy 
the conditions of that method, the 
belief ceases. The commonest and 
strongest of all such cases is that 
in which a person believes a fact 
because some one in whom he puts 
confidence directly asserts its ex- 
istence. Such a belief, as I have 
already shown, satisfies the condi- 
tion of the method of difference, 
because no other cause for the as- 
sertion can be assigned, except mis- 
take or deception, which by the sup- 
position are excluded; but admit 
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either of these suppositions, show 
the person who believes the as- 
sertion any probable ground for 
supposing that his informant may 
have been mistaken or have wished 
to deceive him—show him, in 
other words, that the method of 
difference is not complied with— 
and his belief ceases at once. You 
will find it very hard to give a case 
of a man, who, on the one hand, is 
distinctly conscious of the fact that 
his premisses are imperfect, and on 
the other is perfectly certain that 
his conclusion is true. I speak of 
common life and of the ordinary 
transaction of affairs. I am well 
aware that in religious matters the 
opposite is very often the case, and 
this is the reason why I and many 
others think that religious people 
are often dishonest upon principle. 
A juryman who returned a ver- 
dict merely because some one 
item of evidence struck his fancy, 
and although he was distinctly 
aware and admitted to himself 
in so many words that the evi- 
dence in question left untouched 
reasonable hypotheses as to the 
facts and inconsistent with the 
verdict, would perjure himself. A 
man of science who admitted that 
two theories were equally consistent 
with ascertained facts, and who 
nevertheless vehemently affirmed 
the truth of one to the exclusion of 
the other, would be laughed at. A 
person in common life who placed ab- 
solute confidence in the word of a 
man whom he admitted to have been 
frequently mistaken in reference to 
similar subjects, or to have an 
inclination to deceive him, would 
be called a fool; but if I under- 
stand Dr. Newman and his ‘ illa- 
tive sense,’ the sort of foundation 
on which religious belief should 
stand is this :—look outa few topics 
which as they stand render your 
creed probable, and then by the 
help of your ‘ illative sense’ get a 
certitude of its truth before you 
have had time to consider any facts 
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which look in the other direction. 
I can hardly be mistaken in sup- 
posing that this is Dr. Newman’s 
opinion, for his ‘ illative sense’ is a 
mere superfluity in cases in which 
the canons of inductive logic are 
satisfied. 

V. This brings me to my fifth 
proposition, which is this: Whether 
belief is supported by evidence or 
not, there is no assignable connec- 
tion between its truth and the de- 
gree of assurance or stability with 
which it is held. 

In his Apologia Dr. Newman tells 
us that he learnt, when at Oxford, 
to distinguish between certitude, a 
state of mind, and certainty, a 
quality of propositions; this dis- 
tinction would make it possible to 
express the proposition stated above 
very shortly, as follows: ‘ There is 
no assignable connection between 
certitude and certainty.’ Perhaps, 
however, such antitheses do more 
harm than good in speculative en- 
quiries. It will therefore be better 
to attempt to prove the proposition 
given above, as it is stated. Ihave 
tried to show, in my third proposi- 
tion, that belief may be the effect of a 
vast variety of causes, according to. 
the temper and position of the 
believer; I have also argued that 
the intensity of this belief is often 
greatest where the cause which 
excited it had least to do with the 
truth. Difierent men at the same 
time, and the same men at different 
times, have believed contradictory 
propositions upon every sort of 
subject, with an ardour which tor- 
ture and death only increased. That 
the Pope is Antichrist, that the 
Pope is the Vicar of Christ; that 
fifty different religious’ creeds are 
true, that those same creeds are 
false ; that the Stuarts were rightful 
kings, that they were rebels or 
criminals; that there is a God and 
a future state, and that these doe- 
trines are the foundation of all 
human society ; that there is no God 
and no future state, and that these 
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doctrines are a pernicious fraud, 
preventing the establishment of a 
rational condition of human society ; 
all these and numberless other be- 
liefs have inspired men in various 
ages with the most passionate con- 
viction, and have turned them into 
persecutors, martyrs, heroes, fana- 
tics, saints, monsters, what you 
will. If mere passionate ardour 
of belief could prove anything at 
all, it would prove each half of all 
these and of numberless other con- 
tradictions. The inference is, that 
it proves nothing. It is an effect 
which may be produced by many 
causes, and therefore it is unsafe to 
infer any one of them from the fact 
of its existence. 

There is one special class of cases 
in which this consideration is of 
much importance. These are cases 
in which belief is partly the effect 
of evidence and partly the effect of 
temperament. It is probable that 
Dr. Newman’s theory about ‘illative 
sense’ would be applied principally 
to cases of this kind. He says, in 
substance, ‘I cannot assert that the 
truth of Christianity is proved to 
such an extent that every other 
reasonable way of accounting for the 
facts before us is disproved: I can 
and do say that there are facts which 
point to its truth, and from those 
facts my “illativesense,” draws a 
certitude.’ If this were merely an 
obscure and peculiar way of saying, 
‘I think it probable that Chris- 
tianity is true, and I am content to 
act upon that probability,’ I, for 
one, should not have a word to say 
to the contrary. But it is some- 
thing more than this. Dr. New- 
man’s theory—and yours too, if I 
understand it correctly—seems to 
me to be that a certain feeling 
in your own mind can produce an 
effect upon facts outside of you; that 
your certitude can convert a pro- 
bability into a certainty ; that is, can 
cause a given set of facts to fulfil 
conditions which they would not 
otherwise fulfil. It seems to me 
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just as rational to say that if you 
saw an object through a mist, which 
might be either a man or a bush, 
your conviction that it was a man 
could make it intoa man. Let us 
suppose that three hypotheses, and 
three only, viz. A, B, and C, 
account for a given fact, and that 
A is inconsistent with fact 1, and 
B with fact 2, then C is cer- 
tainly true, whether you believe it 
or not. Now suppose that fact 2 
does not exist, then either B or C 
may be true. You may feelin your 
own mind quite positive that C 
and not B is true, and you may 
call that feeling a certitude or what- 
ever else you please, and what is 
more your belief may be right ; but 
if your certitude was caused by no 
facts at all, it was merely a lucky 
guess. If it was founded upon 
facts—forgotten, dimly perceived, 
incapable of being described or 
specified, if you please—then the 
case which I put has not arisen, 
because your belief in the truth of 
C as opposed to B was founded on 
facts which were inconsistent with 
the truth of B. 

You, as well as Dr. Newman in 
his Grammar of Assent, are fond 
of insisting on the circumstance 
that certitude, the feeling in the 
mind, does not depend upon the 
strength of the evidence, and in 
this I think you are right. You 
say, and truly, that you believe 
in the existence of Moscow or Delhi 
as firmly as if you had seen them : 
that if a common fact is proved to 
be true by two credible witnesses, 
you believe it as firmly as if it was 
proved by three ; that the broad out- 
lines of history appear to you as 
certain as if you yourself had been 
present at Waterloo or Blenheim, or 
at the scenes of the first French 
Revolution. How came you not to 
see that this proves only what a 
very treacherous guide certitude is? 
A fact proved by many witnesses, 
as I have already shown, is far 
more difficult to disprove than a 
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fact proved by few, and _ the 
mind feels towards the one fact just 
as it feels towards the other. If 
seventeen witnesses of undoubted 
credit and with ample means of 
knowledge asserted that they saw 
Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons on a particular occasion, 
and twenty-three witnesses of the 
same order made a similar assertion 
as to another occasion, you would 
not feel more sure of the truth of 
the second than of the truth of the 
first assertion. You would not 
find it easier or more difficult to 
lift a weight of three tons than to 
lift a weight of five tons, but 
it does not follow that three tons 
weigh as much as five, or that 
the evidence of twenty-three wit- 
nesses is not weightier than the 
evidence of seventeen. What fol- 
lows is that your feelings are no 
test upon such matters, and that 
if you must resort to other means 
for arriving at a true conclusion 
upon them; you must suppose the 
witnesses to contradict each other 
flatly, or the weights to be placed 
in opposite scales. To try to weigh 
evidence by the feelings which it 
excites in minds agitated by a thou- 
sand conflicting interests and pas- 
sions, often most imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the theory of evidence, 
and almost always unaccustomed 
to its application, is just like testing 
the strength of materials by touch- 
ing them with your fingers. A deal 
board, an oak plank, an iron plate 
eight inches thick, and fifty other 
things are equally impenetrable to 
the finger-point ; but the deal board 
may be pierced by small shot, the oak 
plank would turn an ordinary mus- 
ket ball, the iron plate would resist 
all but the heaviest rifled cannon. It 
is just so with evidence. A person 


may feel equally positive as to the 
truth of some floating scandal which 
happens to gratify his spite ; as toan 
ordinary fact stated to him by a 
credible witness of it; and as to a 
scientific truth, 
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which great part of his life has been 
passed ; but his certitude stands in 
no relation at all to the certainty of 
the varions propositions which he 
believes. I have already illustrated 
the immense variety of contradic- 
tory propositions of which people 
have been perfectly certain. In the 
face of all this, I cannot understand 
how a reasonable man can say that 
the certitude felt by any person as 
to any proposition is any test of its 
truth. 

Unquestionably it is often useful 
in the conduct of life to act upon 
a probable supposition as if it was 
true, and as I have already observed, 
it often happens that the mere fact 
that we have adopted a probability 
as a truth makes us think of it and 
feel about it as if it were true. Our 
intellectual processes are, as a 
rule, rough and summary; how 
can they well be otherwise? Few 
subjects are worth the trouble of 
the most complete investigation 
which it would be possible for an 
ingenious man to bestow upon them. 
We have to judge as well as we 
can and act for the best, and few 
intellectual defects are practically 
more mischievous than inopportune 
indecision and hesitation. Now 
when we have once considered a 
subject, and decided upon any prac- 
tical course in reference to it, when, 
to use a most expressive phrase, we 
have ‘made up our minds’ about 
it, we naturally regard the conclu- 
sion at which we have arrived as 
true, and constantly forget the 
grounds upon which it originally 
rested, and accept it as a matter not 
to be disputed. No man can have 
mixed much in practical affairs 
without observing innumerable in- 
stances of this. No man, I think, 


can have seen much of the world 
without also seeing that in practice 
it is of the highest importance to 
steer between indecision and ob- 
stinacy ; to avoid, on the one hand, 
the fault of being blown about by 
every wind of doctrine, and on the 
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other the equally dangerous fault of 
refusing to disturb our convictions 
when once formed, whatever new 
evidence or alteration of circum- 
stances may come to our knowledge. 
This is a practical problem on w hich 
I need say nothing except this: 

that Dstt the feeling of positive- 

ness, or the certitude which proba- 
bilities produce in the minds of 
persons who have determined for 
any practical purpose to act upon 
the supposition that the probability 
represents actual truth, is a natural, 
and in many cases, a useful state 
of mind, its existence forms no 
additional evidence, either to the 
person who feels it or to anyone 
else, that the probable hypothesis 
is actually true. To refuse to re- 
cognise a theory as merely probable, 
when the question whether it is 
probable or certain is brought up 
by circumstances, because you have 
acted on the supposition that it is 
true, is a mere weakness—the weak- 
ness of a person who does not like 
to be disturbed in matters on which 
he has devided. To refuse to act 
upon a probable proposition as 
true when such a course is neces- 
sary to effective action is also weak- 
ness—the weakness of a man who 
shrinks from acting for the best. 

I must here recur for a moment to 
the implicit states of mind of which 
you say so much. Their value as 
evidence has nothing to do with the 
firmness of the conviction in which 
they result. If a very modest 
person, whose guesses were seldom 
wrong, said, ‘I do not like that 
man’s looks,’ his remarks might 
carry more weight than the positive 
assertion of a self-confident person, 
frequently mistaken, that the man 
in question was an abandoned 
villain. In all cases in which we 
have to do with an estimate of pro- 
babilities, it is essential even to mo- 
derate correctness to know some- 
thing of the temperament and cir- 
cumstances of the person who forms 
the estimate. The eagerness with 
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which a lover or a jealous person 
will fasten upon something which 
a person not in love or jealous would 
not perceive at all, is one of the com- 
mon topics of fiction, and both the 
jealous man and the lover are often 
right ; but then, also, they are often 
wrong; and no one, Isuppose, would 
regard as otherwise than a weak- 
ness, amiable or not as it might hap- 
pen, the certitudes engendered im 
them by trifles. 

It would not be difficult to show 
that as the feeling of certitude pro- 
duced by a mere probability is often 
disproportionat ely strong, so the 
feeling of certitude produced by the 
most “complete evidence is often 
much weaker than it might have 
been expected tobe. The strongest 
possible illustration of this is sup- 
plied by the case of a mathematical 
demonstration imperfectly mastered. 
Either Pascal or Fénelon, if I am 
not mistaken, compares Descartes’ 
demonstration of the existence of 
God to a view of which you can 
just get a glimpse by drawing 
yourself up by your hands to a high 
window, but which is lost as soon 
as your muscles relax; and the 
image is @ very expressive one. 
Tilla demonstration is so completely 
mastered that the mind can retrace 
its steps at will, with a complete 
understanding of each and all, the 
belief which it produces is rather a 
belief that a certain process is most 
probably a demonstration than a 
belief in the truth of the proposi- 
tion demonstrated by it. There 
is much ‘truth, too, in the old 
tag about convincing a man against 
his will. There is hardly any 
human passion which, if interested 
in disputing a conclusion, would not 
enable a man to doubt in the face 
of demonstration. 

Upon these grounds I conclude 
that no inference at all can be 
drawn from the warmth with which 
any belief is held, to the truth 
of the matter believed. A proba- 
bility remains a probability and 
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nothing else, though millions upon 
millions not only believe it to be 
true, but assert, however correctly, 
that if it were false their whole lives 

would lose their meaning, and be- 

come vain and useless dreams. The 

test, and the only test, by which its 

character as a truth or a probability 

can be measured is this. Is the 

evidence on which it rests such as 

to exclude every supposition, except 

that of its truth? If yes, it is 
proved to be true. If no, it is at 

most probable, in a greater or less 
degree according to circumstances. 

As to certitudes, people can if they 
please adjust their belief to the evi- 
dence before them, in which case 
they will usually believe what is 
true, but it is an idle dream to sup- 
pose that they can alter the effect 

of the evidence by their feelings 
about it. A good deal of what is 
written on the subject in the pres- 
ent day might be reduced to this 
form : ‘Only love your evidence 
sufficiently, and you will get it to 
prove whatever you please.’ 

Having now completed the state- 
ment of my own case on this sub- 
ject, I will proceed to make a few 
observations as to what I do not 
say, which will incidentally answer 
some of the things which you do 
say. 

I do not say that it is expedient 
for all men always to believe the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, as far as it is acces- 
sible to them by the use of reason- 
able means, though I myself think 
so. I confine myself at present to 
the proposition, that if you wish 
to believe the truth you must act 
on certain principles, and not other- 
wise. 

Ido not say that it is wise in 
every man at all times to try to 
produce an equation (as you put 
it) between his opinions and the 
truth. I say that if he wishes to 
do so, he must take a certain course 
for that purpose. The question 
what enquiries is it wise for A B to 
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undertake, and in what cases would 
A B do well to be satisfied with 
adopting the current opinions of his 
age, his class, or his country, with- 
out enquiry, is one which cannot be 
answered unless A B is, according 
to the expr ession attributed to Lord 


Eldon, ‘ clothed in circumstances.’ 
You would advise a poor peasant 
woman with a large family of chil- 
dren and a husband to look after, 
to take one course, and a gentleman 
with full command of his time, a 
turn for intellectual pursuits, and 
an excellent education, to take an- 
other. 

Truth may be good or bad. It 
may be attainable or not. It may 
be the common heritage of all men, 
or a remote treasure accessible only 
to a few. Withall these matters, on 
the present occasion, I have nothing 
to do. I say only if you want 
truth, and intend to try to attain it, 
this is the road. <A _ well-known 
and well-defined intellectual process 
based upon facts—upon the result, 
that is, of the joint action of reason 
and sensation—is a sure guide to 
truth, and nothing else is. So long 
as you allege that your religious 
belief is justified by this process, 
and that you are content to hold it 
if and in so far as, and so long as, 
that process continues to justify it 
and not farther, or longer, or other- 
wise, it is a question of detail 
whether your opinions are true or 

false. To assert any other truth than 

this, to set up any “higher authority, 
no matter how sacred may be the 
subject under consideration, is to 
promote a delusion. If it is done 
consciously in order to work out a 
particular result, it is telling a lie. 

This general principle supplies 
the foundation for all that I need 
say about the part of your article 
in which you speak of the evidence 
of the existence of God and the In- 
fallibility of the Church. If you 
are willing to apply to these doc- 
trines the test of all serious en- 
quiry, if you will try the question 
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whether there is a God, whether 
the Church is infallible, whether 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead, as 
men try the questions, Do heavenly 
bodies gravitate towards the sun ? 
What is the nature of dew? Is a 
man accused of crime guilty or inno- 
cent? then I have nothing to say. 
But if you set up any other test of 
religious truth than such tests as 
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these, and if you fail to show that 
the tests which you set up are in 
common use with satisfactory re- 
sults in relation to other subjects, 
then I say you mean by truth in 
religion not what we men of the 
world mean by truth in common 
matters, but whatever happens to 
suit your own fancy. 

I am, your obedient servant, F. 












AM sorry to say it; but true it 
is that living in hotels one gets 
a bad view of human nature; I 
mean in the matter of petty selfish- 
ness. Plainly, many human beings 
go upon the principle expressed by 
that great and good man George 
the Fourth, It will last my time. In 
many little ways one is made to see 
this. 

I have come away, in this sun- 
shiny October weather, for a little 
turn among Cathedral churches: 
a little turn, which must be the last. 
Never more in England can the 
writer visit any such church for the 
first time: all are well-known now. 
Clearly, in the mind’s eye, can he 
call up every one; accurately in- 
deed, but somewhat paler and less 
substantial than the fact. For the 
remembrances of things are ghostly. 

No more, after this last time, shall 
I discourse of Gothic church-archi- 
tecture. Already, even the most 
long-suffering friends appear some- 
what wearied of that topic. Al- 
ready I am rather ashamed of a too 
accurate recollection of the measure- 
ments of length and height; and 
driven to pretend not to exactly 
know facts which are known to me 
with entire exactness. There is a cer- 
tain pudency about a strongly-felt 
liking: specially one whose origin 
cannot be explained. And I live in 
acountry in which various good 
people are of opinion that one might 
find something better to recollect. 

Let us sit down here on a large 
stone. How silent it is! 

It is the twelfth day of October. 
The sun is going down, a great red 
ball. The trees around (and there 
are many trees) are rich as ever. 
The leaves are thick, and green in 
the main ; but a little touched with 
autumn purple, yellow, and gold. 
This is a quiet lane, running through 
an undulating landscape; a little 
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way below flows a river, never seen 
till yesterday, though its name has 
long been familiar in ‘ Hart-Leap 
Well., It is the Ure: I crossed it 
by a bridge of seventeen arches. 
The arches are small, or they would 
not have so counted up. A mile off, 
towards the west, there is a solemn 
grey mass; a great building, with 
three low square towers :—Ripon 
Cathedral. I have left it to very 
near the end of my Cathedral ex- 
plorations, not expecting much of 
it; but it isa noble church, worth 
going far to see. And this autumn 
stillness and this smoky light 
(though there is no smoke) suit this 
distant view of it. It impresses the 
writer as few things can impress 
him. People who live among these 
things may get accustomed to them, 
and not mind them much. But 
there is no such fortune for me. 
Coming by railway from the 
north, you turn off from the track 
at Thirsk, between Darlington and 
York. Just a quarter of an hour 
of rapid steam travel, and here is. 
Ripon station: of red brick, and 
not unbefitting the cathedral city. 
Drive up-hill into the town; 
and in the market-place, an 
ancient square with a lofty shaft 
in the middle, you may find the 
‘Unicorn,’ a quaint comfortable old- 
fashioned inn. Leaving it, turn to 
the left, walk on; and in a few 
minutes you come full on that west- 
ern front, familiar to all students of 
Mr. King’s admirable Handbook to 
the Northern Cathedrals. There are 
the low square towers, low by com- 
parison, for the gable between is 
nearly as high—a little more than a 
hundred feet. In old days, each of 
these three towers carried a spire of 
wood, leaded, which added more 
than another hundred feet to their 
Let us enter straightway : 
always see the interior of a cathe- 
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dral first. Broad, light nave, tim- 
ber-roofed ; respectable transept ; 
beautiful choir, with grand eastern 
window filled with middling stained 
with rich tabernacle-work 
over the stalls, as rich as anywhere 
in England, with groined roof of 
wood, with glazed triforium, with 
no episcopal throne beyond a com- 
fortable seat at the end of the stalls 
next the altar. Once there was a 
erypt, lined with human bones ; 
but these have of late been de- 
corously buried. There is a singu- 
lar little maze of a dark crypt, under 
the central tower, where is a narrow 
hole in a wall, ealled ‘ St. Wilfrid’s 
Needle.’ To this day, as in former 
days, many women suffer themselves 
to be pulled through the needle. 


glass, 


Their safe passage is assurance of 


moral purity; likewise of speedy 
marriage. A camel could not pass 
through the eye of that needle ; 
but there is room for almost any 
human being to pass with sufficient 
ease. 

The Cathedral does not stand in 
aclose. There is a churchyard on 
the south side, and a public road, 
in which is the deanery, skirts it on 
the north. The way descends, as 
you reach the east end of the church, 
and you look up, by-and-by, on a 
pretty swell of green with 
fine trees, crowned by the Minster 
tower Hard by runs Ripon’s 
pa river, the Skell ; and pervading 
the streets in this quarter of the 
little town, you have many pleasant 
views of the ancient sanctuary. 

Let such as visit Ripon give all 
the light of an October day to the 
magnificent ruin of Fountains Ab- 
bey. Through rich green fields, at 
two miles’ distance you reach the 
fair domain of Studley Royal, whose 
noble owner throws it open to all 
comers every day but Sunday. 
There, the Skell running by its 
walls, and actually through some 
part of the buildings, stands what 
is probably the noblest and com- 
pletest monastic ruin in England. 
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Noble church, near 400 feet long 
almost entire save the roof ; great 
tower ; glorious cloister ; all the be- 
longings of a great religious house. 
How calm a retreat in “the stormy 
Middle Ages! But no doubt there 
were fiery, ambitious hearts, chafing 
here; and people who were sick of 
the whole thing, and would wil- 
lingly go forth into the wild outer 
world. 

When you are satiated with Ripon 
and Fountains, then by railway past 
Harrogate to busy Leeds. There is 
time to-day to do no more than 
hasten through crowded streets, and 
see the outside of the parish church. 
I found an outer door open, and 
penetrated into a vestry, where a 
very churlish person was turning 
over some music. A little door 
beyond him entered the church ; 
and half-a-minute would have suf- 
ficed for him to open it and afford a 
glimpse of the interior. But the 
churlish person, in answer to a civil 
request, stated that it was not his 
business to show the church; and 
then went on turning over his 
music. On being asked whether 
hewas forbidden to show the church, 
he sulkily replied Yes. Of course 
there was nothing to do but to 
retreat. Ifthe statement was true, 
which I am bound tobelieve, the 
authorities of the Parish Church of 
Leeds may be esteemed as what 
some people call ‘a caution.’ 

The station is regained, and the 
train departs. It journeys through 
smoky tracts, and by ugly towns— 
Dewsbury, Huddersfield, Staley- 
bridge. It is curious to discern 
the traces of manufacturing ‘indus- 
try and a crowded population in a 
wild mountainous and moorland 
region. You pass through that 
long tunnel under Blackstone Edge, 
the backbone dividing Lancashire 
from Yorkshire. Here, at last, 
Stockport: further on is Crewe ; 
and as the night darkens down, 
through a maze of flame and smoke, 
the famous Black Country, diving 
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at last into a tunnel of short extent, 
we enter a huge station, with a roof 
of vast space and height, but some- 
how in all respects looking very 
dirty and squalid. This is great 
Birmingham. The Queen’s Hotel, 
which forms part of the station 
buildings, shall be our base of opera- 
tions for several coming days. It 
is exciting, for one who lives in a 
very quiet place, to stand on a fovot- 
bridge that crosses the rails from 
side to side, and survey the ceaseless 
bustle of arriving and departing 
trains. Never surely did engines 
screech so awfully. Pleasant it is 
to diligently examine the bookstalls, 
and discover what form of literature 
is the most popular for the railway 
traveller of the time. These enjoy- 
ments are simple, and they cost 
little : some people, no doubt, would 
esteem them slow. 

But with the next morning Bir- 
mingham is left behind; and in an 
hour and a quarter, speeding past 
Bromsgrove and Droitwich, we have 
reached the outskirts of a consider- 
able town. Passing out from the 
railway, at a mile’s distance, away 
to the left, we discover a great 
square tower. First, through a 
somewhat squalid suburb, then 
through streets in no way remark- 
able, let us push on in that direc- 
tion ; till we come upon the length 
of a great church, with a double 
transept, standing in a pleasant en- 
closure of old-fashioned dwellings, 
on ground that falls away to a 
river. The river is the Severn. 
This is Worcester Cathedral. 

A great work of restoration has 
been going on here, for several years 
past. The exterior of the church 
has been made fresh and new-like : 
the Venerable is not here. Entering, 
you will find the west end of the 
nave plainly arranged for worship : 
the choir is in the workmen’s hands, 
and must remain in them for another 
year. There isa specially beautiful 
reredos. The chapter-house, a 
decagon with a central shaft, is 
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fine: and the cloisters are all they 
should be. The Guesten Hall is in 
ruins. An ancient hall, above one 
side of the cloisters, used as a 
school, has a fine open roof. It is 
here, in the north alley of the 
cloisters, that you may read the 
proverbial Miserrimus over a grave. 
But it seems as though Wordsworth 
understood the word too gravely: 
the reference was to the reduced 
worldly estate of a worthy nonjuror. 
In the {choir before the altar rests 
the dust of King John—nobody 
much caring. There is no plea- 
santer deanery. And on the south 
side of the church are many fine 
trees. 

Let us pervade the sacred pre- 
cincts, and enjoy them in quietness. 
The simple pleasure may be per- 
mitted to the unaccustomed Scot. 
Such things are not, north of the 
Tweed: would they were! And 
the tide seems setting towards their 
diminution south of the Tweed 
too. It is sorrowful: but what 
must be, must. One cannot help 
sometimes thinking, as one reads 
history, and reasons on what history 
tells of the mutations which exist- 
ing institutions have passed through, 
that many political, and ecclesiasti- 
eal, and social changes, may be 
coming ; and that people who love 
the dear old ways will have their 
painful trials, if they live long 
enough. But the life of the indi- 
vidual is short, and the life of the 
community is long; and it is well, 
to save many a heart-ache, that it 
should be so. Let us quietly slip 
away, before some things come that 
seem coming ! 

We must be gone at last, and un- 
willingly turn our back upon this 
pleasant place. Through the city, in 
no way specially attractive, we gain 
the railway again; and, in the 
gathering shadows of Saturday 
evening, are once more in our bust- 
ling but lonely home amid Birming- 
ham smoke. Here it. was, sitting 
by the fireside, that a genial stranger, 
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an Anglican priest, joined himself 
to the wayfarer’s company; and 
with little preface began a fierce 
attack on an institution which he 
entitled the Kirk of Scotland. I 
have no objection to the accents of 
my native land, provided you speak 
Scotch throughout; but it seems 
needless, and is somewhat offensive, 
to use a single Scotch word in 
speaking English. Those interested 
in the institution in question prefer 
that it should be called (as indeed 
it invariably is, unless by a small 
section of Englishmen) the Church 
of Scotland. Such is its legal de- 
signation. And that designation 
expresses the fact about it: for it is 
the Church of the majority of 
Scotch people. And if you reckon 
with it two communions which, 
though not at present conforming 
to it, have copied its government 
and worship, you reckon (as plain 
fact) eighty per cent. of the entire 
population. Of the remaining 
twenty per cent. the Church of 
Rome claims twelve. And _ the 
little Scotch Episcopal communion, 
some of whose members are silly 
and insolent enough to speak of 
their communion as the Church in 
Scotland, has just one Scotchman 
and a half in every hundred, or 
one-seventy-fifth part of the popu- 
lation. It is plain that if that 
little communion represents the 
Church of Christ in Scotland, Scot- 
land must be in a bad way. But 
one who knows Scotland well may 
venture to say, that in this respect 
Scotland will never be in a better. 
Words cannot express the amused 
contempt with which the hard, 
common-sense Scotch understand- 
ing regards all sacerdotal claims. 
Let not the writer be misunderstood 
by such as take the trouble of 
understanding him at all. He is a 
high churchman; as much so as 
any loyal son of the Church of 
Scotland can be. And if you read 
the doctrinal standards of that 
Church, you will discern that their 
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doctrine is quite high enough, on 
the two or three “testing points 
which will not be discussed on this 
page. And the writer is a National 
Churchman: while in Scotland he 
belongs to the Church of Scotland, 
in England he conforms loy ally to 
the Church of England: no Angli- 
can-born can love that grand Church 
better than he, nor can enjoy her 
worship more devoutly. But like 
many more, he holds that there is 
no church-government which is so 
exclusively right as to make every 
other church-government wrong. 
He holds that the Catholic Church 
manifests itself in each different 
country in that form which is con- 
genial to the nature of the people 
who dwell there; and he is per- 
fectly sure that a democratic 
national church suits the Scotch 
race, as a hierarchical suits the 
English. He therefore believes that 
the Church of Scotland is the right 
thing in Scotland, andthe Church of 
England the right thing in England. 
And he acts on that belief’; as the 
best and wisest in the land do. 

Let a word be permitted here by 
way of parenthesis. I beheld with 
profound disgust the elation of 
some ‘good folk when a certain 
Archbishop and a very uncertain 
Bishop lately conducted divine ser- 
vice in a Scotch parish church. 
They did so: at the first look it 
seemed merely a natural and fit 
thing that men to whom the law of 
the land has given a certain position 
in England, should, coming to Scot- 
land, obey the law of which they 
are the creatures, and conform to 
the church by law established there. 
But the sturdy founders of the 
Scotch church (some of whom for 
conscience sake refused bishoprics) 
would not have sounded a jubilant 
trumpet because a couple of prelates 
had (as it seemed) recognised their 
church. If the prelates recognise 
the church, it is merely a matter of 
course. Ifthey do not, who caresa 
penny ? 
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I return to the fireside at Bir- 
mingham. Again I see the face 
of the unknown Anglican parson 
who, addressing a total stranger, 
fiercely attacked that stranger’s 
church. His views weredeterminate. 
An exalted yet kindly personage, 
who, obeying her coronation vows, 
conforms to the national Church of 
the portion of her kingdom she lives 
in, must forthwith be sent away. I 
am not clear if she was to be pen- 
sioned off; but in any case packed 
off. She was aPresbyterian. Not 
so, was the reply: Presbyterian in 
her Presbyterian country ; [pisco- 
palian in her Episcopal. She was 
an Infidel. Not so, was the reply. 
It is within the personal knowledge 
of many, that a more devout and 
conscientious Christian does not 
breathe: faithful in little asin much, 
pure in life, choosing the right as 
few monarchs ever did; and if at all 
she have a weakness, it is a weak- 
ness which appeals to the sympathy 
and love of every worthy human 
being—the never-failing faithful- 
ness to one beloved memory: Do- 
mine salvam fac Reginam! ‘Well,’ 
was the genial Anglican’s reply,— 
‘Well, she is an Infidel, or a Pres- 
byterian, or something of that 
kind!’ At this point in the de- 
bate I arose and departed. I saw 
my non-acquaintance again in the 
distance; but I spoke to him no 
more. By-and-by I retired to my 
chamber, musing deeply on the out- 
rageous nonsense some mortals will 
talk. 

It was a curious Sunday, the next 
day. I have just come in from 
morning church, and am sitting by 
the fire in a great apartment, some- 
what deserted of guests to-day. I 
went to St. Philip’s. It is a hand- 
some church : somewhat richly de- 

orated internally: probably as 
much has been made of the interior 
as can be made of a church which is 
not Gothic, and which has galleries 
on three sides. The service was 
most pleasingly done. Reverently 
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entered a large surpliced choir. 
Why will not people see that to put 
a surplice (which costs fourteen 
shillings) on a little boy, i is by far 
the cheapest way of dressing him so 
as to make him "presentable ? I say 
nothing of the manifest fitness of 
the decorous robe, nor of its symbo- 
lical nature: though I feel and ac- 
knowledge both, and would have 
every choir surpliced if I conld. At 
the College Chapel in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, you may see the 
only vested choir in the Church of 
Scotland. Scarlet are the robes of 
the men, they wearing their stu- 
dent-gowns: purple the robes of 
the boys, for which there is no such 
excuse or pretext: they wear the 
robes just because it is fit and de- 
corous. But pretty as was St. 
Philip’s Church, and good its ser- 
vice, one was made to feel that 

many people do not care for these : 
hearty and attractive preaching is 
with the mass the great thing after 
all. The church, in the heart of 
Birmingham, with a crowded popu- 
lation around, was dismally empty : 
about one-sixth filled. I counted a 
considerable part of the congrega- 
tion, and six sittings were unoccu- 
pied ofeach seven. Yet the musical 
service, and the anthem, and the 
honourable and reverend preacher, 
had been advertised by great post- 
ers. The sermon was not at all 
striking, but it was simple and good, 
and delivered in a quiet and unaf- 
fected manner : if the congreg gation 
were not the better for it, the fault 
was their own. Much as the writer 
loves and enjoys a choral service, 
he is not sure that he would like it 
every Sunday. In a cathedral it 
appears the right thing : in an ordi- 
nary church the real seems sacri- 
ficed to the wsthetic: devotion to 
musical enjoyment. Far be it from 
me to say that this is felt by such 
as habitually join in such worship : 
this is the impression of an outsider, 
very familiar with choral worship, 
but always joining in it with the 
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feeling that it is not his own, 
but (as it were) a special and 
exceptional treat and luxury. 
And another thought comes 
across one, enjoying these ornate 
services. We, in the North, are 
striving now after a somewhat more 
attractive ritual. Is it really worth 
while? One is discouraged by see- 
ing that people who possess an or- 
nate ritual, seem to care little for it. 
I do not speak of the dull, who can- 
not appreciate it: even those who 
do appreciate it soon come to take 
it allas a matter of course. Labo- 
riously put people ona higher level ; 
they grow accustomed to it, and the 
actual enjoyment is gradually toned 
down to just the old degree. Hav- 
ing gained the higher level, we think 
we shall sit down and rest: why 
not sit down and rest now? We 
are just as happy as we shall 
be anywhere. And how much 
must be fought through to gain 
the higher level! Not merely hard 
and discouraging work; but mis- 
apprehension, misrepresentation, 
obloquy, strife, friends, 
Quiet men, desiring no more than 
peacefully to slip through life, doing 
their work in their Taskmaster’s 
eye, find themselves shown up by 
name in clever and sarcastic, some- 
times lying and malignant, articles 
in newspapers. Human _ beings, 
themselves incapable of frankness 
or magnanimity, persist in suspect- 
ing such of far farther and wickeder 
ends than they avow. Unhappy 
associations exist in confused minds 
between things that have nothing to 
do with oneanother. You really want 
to have an organ : to get your people 
to stand at praise and kneel at 
prayer : to persuade them to pause 
in silent prayer on_ entering 
church ; and the like on leaving it, 
instead of rushing out as though 
the sacred edifice were on fire. But 
from these facts some will have it 
that you desire to abolish the New 
Testament, or else that you are 
‘half a Roman Catholic’ (how I hate 
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the phrase!): and peaceful mor- 
tals, shrinking from strife, sensitive 
to abuse, sore at being suspected 
with cruel injustice, come to sigh a 
weary sigh, and to sit down sorrow- 
fully, declining the thankless task 
of the moral pioneer. Humble as 
is the present writer, desiring no 
better than to ‘prosper in the shade’ 
and be let alone to work hard, he 
has seen himself denounced in print 
as (1.) a Socinian; (I1.) a Broad 
Churehman; (IIT.) a High Church- 
man; (ITV.) a Low Churchman; 
(V.) a Half Roman Catholic; (VI.) 
a Puritan desiring that all cathe- 
drals should be pulled down and 
red brick meeting-houses built in- 
stead; (VII.) a dishonest Trim- 
mer between different opinions ; 
(VIII.) a virulent accuser of 
the Church to which he be- 
longs; (IX.) a wicked man who 
‘has got his Church to sing the 
Te Deum’ (a well-known Socinian 
composition) ; (X.) a person who 
‘performs marriages in church with 
full choral accompaniments ;’ (XT.) 
a person who is always going to see 
Cathedrals; (XII.) an Infidel who 
writes in Fraser's Magazine; (X1II1.) 
a person who got his Church to 
eall a hymn-book a Hymnal. He 
has known printed papers bearing 
the like charges to be diligently cir- 
culated in his parish with a zeal wor- 
thy of a better cause; though he is 
not aware that they have ever done 
him any harm. Might not insigni- 
ficance beallowed to pass unnoticed? 
And if these troubles befall the 
molehill, what shall become of Ben 
Nevis? What wonder if many are 
cowed into a sorrowful reticence ? 
Or, having spoken, wish they had 
held their tongue ? 

At the afternoon service that day 
did the writer go to St. Martin’s. 
It was a noble church, and may 
again be made one; but evil hands 
were laid on it in the lowest season 
of architectural taste: and (save 
the beautiful spire) its builders 
would not know it. It has been 
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cased outwardly in red brick; and 
the clerestory (still apparent from 
within) has been externally roofed 
over. Entering, you see what the 
church may yet be. There is a 
narrow centre alley, broad side- 
aisles, with galleries, especially offen- 
sive. Right in front of the altar is 
set the pulpit of dark oak, with 
reading-desks in front. The congre- 
gation was small: the service was 
poorly done. But with all the dis- 
advantage of the empty church, the 
clergyman gave a really admirable 
sermon. There had been (I thought) 
somewhat too much of the gushing 
in his reading of the prayers; but 
only good could be said of his 
preaching. Black-robed and banded, 
in the garb familiar to the Scotch 
eye, without a scrap of manuscript 
to guide, with unfailing fluency, 
with clearness, point, interest, and 
heart, he riveted the writer’s atten- 
tion from first word to last. The 
day was October15. If I were the 
patron of a good living, I know who 
should have it. If the patron of 
such a living would be guided by 
me, he would enquire at St. Mar- 
tin’s, Birmingham, I know not the 
preacher’s name, nor even whether 
he be one of the regular curates. 
But I am sure I am not mistaken 
in saying I heard a zealous, able, 
and good man that day. 

Again at evensong to St. Philip’s. 
Now it was well filled. Again the 
music was beautiful. There were 
three clergymen: a young man with 
along cassock and a short surplice 
(may they be a great comfort and 
help to him) intoned the prayers in 
aloud and specially pleasant voice. 
I beheld him with interest and sym- 
pathy, and thonght of All Saints 
in London. Let nothing be said of 
the sermon: it was well-meant. 
That clergyman’s vocation is not 
that of a preacher. It was not the 
doctrine that was amiss : there was 
nothing said of a doctrinal nature 
towhich I could not say Amen. It 


was the Decent Debility. Then the 
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young man with the short surplice 
said the blessing near the altar 
steps: with hands clasped on his 
breast as he said the first part of 
it; and, as he said the latter part, 
holding up his right hand with two 
fingers extended, in a fashion very 
familiar in many places, but still 
infrequent in Anglican churches. 
1 gazed, and thought of the photo- 
graph of one of the two prelates 
of Glengarry Church. Walking 
home, I wondered with great won- 
der how a bishop could stand up 
before a camera and sham the 
solemn act of blessing. If such a 
photograph were taken, the bishop 
should have been unconscious of 
the fact. Perhaps he may have 
been. It may be said, in passing, 
that the face of that really illustrious 
mau, often beaming with good hu- 
mour, bears an unhappy expression 
in that famous picture. I fear that 
a stranger, ignorant of the language, 
would have deemed the bishop was 
hurling a curse. But, as the bless- 
ing would do little good, the curse 
would do no harm. — 

Thus the Sunday evening passed 
away—the uncongenial Sunday 
evening at an inn. The tables in 
the great sitting-room were strewn 
with newspapers; but the writer 
begs to say he did not read any of 


them. He raises no question of 
right or wrong, but he knows 


whatis good for him. Let there be 
one Sabbatical day, in which to 
get away from the weary worry! 
Surely the world is with us quite 
enough, at least. 

Next day was sunshiny and 
pleasant. Birmingham is still the 
base of operations. A very good 
thing about Birmingham is that it 
is so easy to get away from it. 
Soon after ten o’clock we glide 
forth from the huge shed, and fol- 
low the line which in my schoolboy 
days was called the Grand Junc- 
tion. Stop for a little space amid 
the smoke of Wallsall ; then passing 
forth from the awful blasted tract 
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north of Birmingham, we are at 
the quiet little city of Lichfield. 
Let us cross a field by a little foot- 
path ; then, through narrow streets, 
make for the spot marked by three 
spires, the only English church 
which has three spires. Straight 
on: on the left the market-place, 
with asolemn and even hang-dog 
statue of Samuel Johnson; then 
there is a little lake, on whose 
waters the spires are reflected, 
wooded bank beyond enclosing the 
Close. Climb a small ascent and 
you behold it, Lichfield Cathedral, 
not of the greatest in size, but un- 
surpassed by any in beauty. Pass 
along the south side: here is that 
rich western front, familiar to most 
people by many pictures and pho- 
tographs. Enter; and let it be 
leisurely enjoyed: the writer's last 
cathedral I spare architectural 
details: they interestfew. Beauti- 
ful nave: lovely choir: pulpit of 
open met al-work set against one of 
the shafts that carry the central 
spire, looking upon the nave. Ver- 
ger of special civility and intelli- 
gence shows the plac e with sub- 
due d but inexpressible pride. The 
church is open to all, unlike the 
church of Leeds. And it was 
pleasant to see many poor people 
walking about the solemn place ; 
walking softly, conversing in whis- 
pers, not because ¢ any one was near 
them, but because the church con- 
strained them so to do. 

Let us go out and walk round the 
sacred walls. The present Bishop 
has abandoned the rural castle 
where the Bishops of Lichfield dwelt 
for ages, and abides in the palace 
in the Close, long abandoned. I 
applaud his taste and judgment 
Let not a Bishop seek to set up in 
baronial retirement 
nobleman : but 
minister of his diocese, 
chief church’s shade. Here, sit 
down on this low wall, the boun- 
dary of the Close, near the east end 
of the Cathedral, hard by the palace- 
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gate; and gaze long upon the 
church, and drink in the genius of 
of the place, with its saintly still- 
ness. The ground is deep with 
yellow leaves, falling fast. Though 
the air is breathlessly calm, the air 
is filled with leaves, fluttering down 
like great flakes of yellow snow. 
Enviable, surely, isthe Dean. And 
all the pleasanter this repose, after 
years of faithful work at White- 
chapel, and pleasanter days at St. 
Pancras. 

Out from the Close for a little, to 
pervade the town. There is John- 
son’s statue, already named: bas- 
reliefs round the pedestal record 
certain incidents in his life. There, 
bare-headed, amid the drenching 
rain, he stands penitent in Uttox- 
eter market-place ; various stupid 
faces represented as looking on 
with wonder and derision. The 
words come back: ‘In contrition 
I stood, and I hope my penance 
was expiatory.’ Well, it showed 
all the will to make amends to 
one to whom no amends could be 
made now in this world. Then 
out into green fields, north of the 
Close. There is audible silence: 
and the overcast autumnal light. 
A genial retreat this from New Zea- 
land! And agreat change. But the 
Black Country has its savages, sa- 
vage as the Maories. The day i is pas- 
sing. Blessings on the Post-Office ! 
I have found it, and it has ‘cheered 
the lonely pilgrim with good news 
from far away. Back to the Ca- 
thedral; and I am sitting here in the 
nave, resting. I have a letter of 
introduc tion to the Dean, but it is 
hundreds of miles off, forgotten in 
leaving. Shall I call? No. If 1 
began by saying, ‘I have taken 
the liberty of calling,’ he would 
suppose Iwasa beggar. If I began, 
‘I have done myself the honour of 
ealling,’ he would suppose I must 
be at the least a Colonial Bishop 
And the cross-influence of either 
mistake would abide throughout 
the interview. After all, what 
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could he show me that I have not 
seen; or tell me of his church that 
I do not know? Now, surveying 
the last such church I shall see for 
many days, one thinks, Doubtless it 
is a great delight to worship here : 
doubtless it lifts one up for the time 
above the little worries and offences 
and irritations of this life. But 
shall we go back from all this, the 
stronger to resist small tempta- 
tions; the more faithful, diligent, 
and kind? If it be not so, after 
all, this pleasant emotion is of the 
nature of spiritual dissipation. I 
discern it true; but I cannot feel 
it here! Wemust go. Yet a last 
lingering look to the East, where 
the choir bends from the straight 
line, inclining to the left, in me- 
mory of the drooping Head on the 
Cross. Unwillingly going forth, 
the lines come back— 

Salve, Caput cruentatum, 

Totum spinis coronatum, 

Conquassatum, vulneratum, 

Arundine verberatum, 

Facie sputis illita. 


You know how linessometimes keep 
in the head, and come in for hours 


as a constant refrain. Then the 
less worthy reflection comes that 
St. Bernard did not care about his 
quantities, any more than did Sir 
Walter Scott, or one or two pro- 
fessors I have known. Then, 
though St. Bernard's famous lines 
are here, it is hard to think of the 
Latin hymns of the ancient Church 
but one comes back, supreme among 
them as Shakespeare among poets. 
And going away from the Close, 
away from the city, back to the 
railway, the solemn fall of the un- 
translatable words is in one’s ear: 

Rex tremende majestatis, 

Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 

Salve me, Fons pietatis. 

Recordare, Jesu pie, 

Quod sum causa Ture vie, 

Ne me perdas illé die. 

Queerens me, sedisti lassus, 

Redemisti ecrucem passus, 

Tantus labor non sit cassus. 
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At the railway, a poor fellow 
approached me, and asked, ‘Is this 
the side for Perry Bar and Brum- 
magem?’ I knew Brummagem 
was the word sixty years since, but 
not that it is common still. And 
on the way back I read the poems 
of Bret Harte, the new-found Cali- 
fornian genius. His strength lies 
in a narrow field, and his characters 
would in most hands be repellent : 
but the spark of genius is very 
real. Short is his way to the heart 
of most readers. Get the volume: 
it is cheaply got. The fine things 
in it are the poems in the gold- 
diggers’ dialect. Even fresh from 
the Dies Tie, a line possessed the 
writer. You remember the un- 
lucky digger, Dow, whose luck was 
so terribly bad. Failing in every- 
thing, smashed by successive acci- 
dents, he yet fought away; and when 
his fortunes were at the lowest ebb, 
arrived ‘his wife and five kids 
from the States.’ 


It was rough, mighty rough, 
But the boys they stood by, 
And they brought him the stuff 
For a house, on the sly. 
And the old woman—- well, she did washing, 
and took on when no one was nigh, 


There are yet more touching 
verses in that little poem; but & 
am not going to quote them. Go 
straight and read it for yourself. 
But look now diligently at that in- 
comparable last line. It comes 
home to most middle-aged folk. 
Not merely because that touch 
makes us so strongly to realise that 
poor woman's state of mind; but 
because so many people know the 
thing from experience. Most have 
done the like, who have to fight 
with the world for their children, 
keeping as brave or at least as com- 
posed a face as may be. I have 
known various poor country par- 
sons, who ‘ wrote sermons, and took 
on when no one was nigh :’ or who 
added up their year’s expenses, and 
did that same. Some live in the 
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sunshine indeed. I read the other 
day, in The Rob Roy on the Jordan: 
how the brave and kindly author 
splashed in his morning bath away 
in those distant tracts, and ‘ antici- 
pated the bright hours of another 
happy day.’ But most people, at 
some turnings, are not far from 
despair. Something outside (I don’t 
name it here) helps them, and 
keeps them from giving in to it. 
But people of whom no one would 
have guessed it have stood by a 
clear river’s brink; and thought 
(if but for a moment) that beneath 
that quiet water there was retreat 
from burdens they could not bear, 
and deliverance from the noise of 
this weary world. But the old 
woman (God bless her!) picked up 
after her quiet taking-on, and stood 
up bravely to her washing-tub. 
Many women and many men have 
been enabled to do the analogous 
thing; and at last the good time 
came to some of them, as it did to 
poor Dow and the dear old mother. 
Indeed, when the great flood of 
luck came to him, the sturdy figure 
in silks and satins and jewels, 
the ‘house with the coopilow,’ 
would never be so pleasant to see as 
the down-trodden 


and worn-out 
washerwoman. But under all silks 
and satins, 


surely there abode the 
kind and brave heart. 

Here follows the 
little travel. 

Another night in Birmingham 
smoke. When the sun arose, cross 
the hill to the Great Western Sta- 
tion, perhaps half a mile away. It 
was a sunshiny warm day: the 
country green as at midsummer. 
Away, at great speed, in the Lon- 
don express. Stop at Hatton. 
Change into another train. Throngh 
the level land of Warwickshire: 
stop at several small stations, till 
we reach Stratford-on-Avon. 

Lhave walked through the street: 
seen the house, the room where the 
greatest man was born, and many 
little relics, regarded in a somewhat 


climax of my 
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sceptical spirit. You pass through 
the little town, and out into the 
country beyond it: some quaint old 
houses, some modern ones entirely 
uninteresting. At last the church- 
yard gate. An avenue of limes, 
meeting overhead, and showering 
their yellow leaves, leads to a porch 
in the side of the nave: and we 
enter the church. A _ beautiful 
church, to be looked at more parti- 
cularly in a little. Walk up the 
nave : enter the long chancel, a still 
and solemn place. And now I am 
sitting reverently on the altar steps, 
above the grave of SHAKESPEARE. 
The verger, sensible man, goes and 
leaves me: I have the place to 
myself. My eye falls on a placard, 
hung on the chancel wall, beneath 
the bust : : 


VISITORS ARE REQUESTED 
NOT TO TREAD ON THE STONE 
ON WHICH THE EPITAPH IS INSCRIBED ; 
NOR TO WRITE UPON OR OTHERWISE DEFACH 
THE MONUMENT. 


Surely the caution was not needed. 
But, seated on the altar steps, | 
keep my feet off the flat stone. 

Hundreds of times 
thought over and said over the 
awful lines. But you will never 
feel their force till you are sitting 
over the grave. Touching beyond 
expression is the mute appea al, to 
those who should come after him, 
of the greatest and wisest human 
being. The lettering, all in capitals, 
is much more regular than I had 
expected: the late Mr. Harness 
had it renewed, for which I do not 
in any way thank him. How hard 
to get the simple truth told! 
Washington Irving gives the lines: 
but has changed the third, 
eusably. I would nearly 
improve the Lord’s s Prayer. 
are the lines, exactly : 
the spot. 


one has 


inex- 
as soon 
Here 


copied on 


GOOD FREND, FOR IESUS SAKE FORBEARI 
TO DIGG THE DUST ENCLOASED HEARE: 
BLEST BE YE MAN YT SPARES THES STONES, 


AND CURST BE HE YT MOVES MY BONES. 
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Just as I finished copying the 
lines, the sun shone out brightly 
through a window of the chancel— 
shone right upon the bust, and 
lighted up the calm face—a far finer 
face, in its manifest literal copying 
of the fact, than any picture of 
Shakespeare. It is in an arched 
recess, about five feet above the 
pavement, on the left hand of the 
chancel when you look to the east. 
The bust is painted, as it was at the 
first. An idiotic commentator had 
it whitewashed, long ago: but the 
whitewash has been effaced. The 
hair is auburn: the eyes blue: the 
face a little flushed. The figure is 
shown to the waist. It wears a red 
doublet, over which is a black gown, 
without sleeves. The hands are 
laid on a cushion. The left hand 
rests on a sheet of paper: the right 
hand holds a pen, a good long quill. 
That effigy was set there seven years 
after Shakespeare died : set;there by 
his daughter : it is the only reliable 
likeness. Chantrey thought that the 
face was from a cast after death. 
We wonder that any other likeness 
was ever sought: with all its home 
liness, it must be the man himself. 
The cheeks are whiskerless: there 
is the long upper lip, with its little 
moustache: a tuft of hair on the 
chin, There isthe serene brow, the 
round bald brow which all men 
know: not very high. The eye- 
brows form perfect arches. The 
lower part of the face is massive : 
much more so than any maker of an 
idealized likeness would have made 
it. The sister of Robert Burns once 
told the writer that this was so too 
with her brother. His face was far 
more massive and less refined than 
any of its pictures. Serenity and 
cheerfulness are the characteristies 
of the face of Shakespeare, as yousee 
it here. 


On one side of the grave sleeps 
his wife: his two daughters on the 
other. Oneis Susanna, Daughter of 


William Shakespeare, Gentleman : 
so the name is spelt, by people who 
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should have known how to spell it. 
There are some lines, of which these 
are the first four : 


Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all: 

Wise to salvation was good Mistres Hall. 

Something of Shakespeare was in that, but 
this 

Only of Him with whom she’s now in blisse. 


Of course the writer did not mean 
it: but it is curious how carefully 
he assures us that if there was an 
moral good in Mistress Hall, she 
did not derive it from her father. 
Cleverness perhaps she might. 

There are other monuments: a 
grand recumbent figure of John 
a-Combe: but here one does not 
care for any that are away from the 
great interest of the place. But 
we cannot always stay here: and 
at last we come slowly away, exa- 
mining the church carefully as we 
go. The nave has side-aisles: gal- 
leries in them. The chancel is aisle- 
less. There is a transept without 
aisles; and over the intersection a 
graceful spire. The windows are 
filled with perpendicular tracery. 
The people‘of Govan, near Glasgow, 
are under the wild illusion that their 
parish church is a facsimile of this 
church. The spire remotely resem- 
bles this; the churches have not a 
feature in common. Out of the 
church at length, and all around it. 
The south transept is covered with 
ivy, of which the writer took a leaf 
away. The sacred leaf is fixed on 
the fly leaf of his Knight’s Edition, 
Vol. [. Written beneath is Taken 


from the Transept of the church 


of Stratford-on-Avon, near Shake- 
speare’s Grave, Oct. 17, 1871. Close 
beneath the east end of the church 
is the slow river, here dammed up 
for the convenience of a great 
mill, hard by. Willows beyond 
the river: then the flat, rich English 
landscape, still quite green. In the 
churchyard wall, close by the river 
are stone sedilia, canopied, plainly 
brought from elsewhere. Let us 
sit here awhile. It is a iow wall by 
the river side: the water just below. 
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Passing from the churchyard, we 
go by the large mill; on its side 
are marked the lines to which, at 
various times of flood, the river has 
risen. It must have made all the 
country round a sea. Cross the 
river by a footbridge, elevated high : 
and along the further side to the 
point where you have the church 
opposite you. Now Stratford-on- 
Avon is a possession for ever: 
and as the day declines we go. 
Going, one thought of another 
genius, a far less genius than Shakes- 
peare, but a genius as real: the 
scenes of whose birth and death 
have been familiar since childhood. 


All ask the cottage of his birth, 

Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 
And gather feelings, not of earth, 

His fields and streams among. 


They linger by the Doon’s low trees, 
And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr; 

And round thy sepulchres, Dumfries, 
The poet’s tomb is there! 


But they did not mind in the 
least about moving his bones. The 
rest of the dead was disturbed, and 
certain fussy persons ‘ tried their 
hats ’ upon the skull of Burns. They 
found (as might well have been 
anticipated) that all their hats were 
a great deal too small. 

Birmingham once more: return- 
ing to it for the last time. Again 
the dreary dinner, eaten in a popu- 
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lous solitude; and the cup of 
specially bad tea. Again climb the 
desolate stone stairs, uncarpeted, 
reminding one of a prison. The 
only home-like place in a great 
hotel is one’s own little chamber. 
Here are the friendly faces of a few 
books, companions of one’s solitude. 
Here the receptacle (warranted solid 
leather) which gains almost a hu- 
man interest through long common 
travel, and faithfully keeping so 
much given to itscare. It must be 
packed to-night: things go into 
their accustomed places: the bare 
little room looks barer when 
they are stowed away. Pasted on 
the door, the ominous warning ob- 
trudes itself—Please bolt the door 
before going to bed. How many 
little details are crowded into one’s 
memory; and how capriciously 
they go and stay! Next morning, 
at 8.50, away by the Midland line. 
Tamworth, Burton, where were 
many trucks laden with innumer- 
able casks of beer ; Derby, Chester- 
field, with its strange spire, much off 
the perpendicular; Sheffield, under 
a thick pall of smoke; Normanton, 
York, Newcastle, Berwick, Edin- 
burgh at 8.30 p.m, after a long 
day. A restful day to one’s mind, 
of pleasant reading, with little in- 
termissions, and glimpses of not un- 
familiar scenes gliding by. 


A. K. H. B. 





THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


By an Irish GRaDUATE. 


NE of the most important social 

problems of the present day is 
to determine how the youth of dif- 
ferent denominations may be best 
instructed in secular knowledge, 
irrespective of class or creed. And 
to legislate so that the enjoyment 
of educational advantages may be 
independent of the profession of 
any special religious belief is now 
the aim of every enlightened states- 
man. The present Parliament has 
already, in so far as England and 
Scotland are concerned, attempted 
the solution of this problem with, 
as we believe, a large measure of 
success ; and that their labours must 
be extended to Ireland at no distant 
date, last session’s debate on Mr. 
Fawcett’s Bill for the Abolition of 
Tests in Trinity College, Dublin, 
abundantly proves. The Irish Uni- 
versity Question, which has now 
been practically shelved for four 
sessions, must again be discussed, 
and a definite settlement of it, in 
one form or other, cannot longer 
be delayed. It is useless to conceal 
that, in attempting to settle this 
question, Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment will enter on the performance 
of one of the most difficult tasks 
which they have yet undertaken. 
Independently of the fact that many 
Irish Liberal Members who agree 
on almost all other points differ 
widely on this, it should be borne 
in mind that the question has, 
unfortunately, become a religious 
and political one, and that thus the 
difficulty of obtaining trustworthy 
information, or ascertaining the 
reasonableness of competing claims, 
is very considerable. Demands the 
most revolutionary and reactionary 
are put forward by some, and a fixed 
determination to resist change of 
any sort is maintained by others, with 
the most dogged resolution. We 


shall endeavour to show that a ne- 
cessity for a change exists, and 
point out to what extent it may be 
carried without ceasing to be re- 
form. 

In connection with University 
Education in Ireland there are two 
grievances which claim to be re- 
dressed. One of these has frequently, 
since the session 1865-66, been 
pressed on the attention of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers ; the other has not 
been urged so forcibly, because, previ- 
ous to the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous Resolutions with regard to 
the Irish Church, its removal seemed 
too much to expect. The first griev- 
ance is, that a considerable number 
of Irish students are, by existing 
arrangements, practically debarred 
from obtaining University Degrees. 
The second is, that (in opposition to 
the principles of religious equality 
which have lately been established 
in Ireland) the copious endow- 
ments of Trinity College, Dublin, 
still remain under the exclusive 
control, and for the special benefit, of 
a sect which only includes amongst 
its numbers about one-tenth of the 
entire population. 

Now, itis a sound political maxim 
never to attempt to redress an 
Irish grievance till you are con- 
vinced of its existence. The manu- 
facture of sham grievances is, in 
fact, one of the leading branches of 
Irish industry, and to such an ex- 
tent has this been carried that the 
existence of the genuine article on 
Irish soil has been doubted. That 
real Irish grievances recently ex- 
isted, the Church Act and the 
Land Act will indicate ; and that 
real grievances exist in connection 
with Irish University Education we 
shall proceed to prove. 

And first, as to the disability 
under which certain Irish students 
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labour with regard to the obtaining 
of University Degrees. At present 
there are two Universities in Ireland 
empowered to grant Degrees in Arts, 
Law, and Medicine—the University 
of Dublin (including one college, 
Trinity College, Dublin); and the 
Queen’s University (including the 
three Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, 
Cork,and Galway). The University 
of Dublin, which is under the ex- 
elusive control of members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, grants 
degrees, irrespective of any religious 
test, to the resident students of 
Trinity College, Dublin, or to non- 
resident students who pass the re- 
quired term-examinations, and pay 
certain prescribed fees. The status 
of these non-resident students is 
thus described by a Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, and to 
this description we request atten- 
tion in passing:' ‘They are, to a 
great extent, excluded from the 
higher honours by not attending 
the Professors’ lectures, and alto- 
gether from professional certificates 
for the same reason. But a bare 
B.A. Degree they can obtain by 
paying eight visits to Dublin, and 
passing eight term-examinations ex- 
tending over less than three years. 
The total expense of the college 
course, including the B.A. Degree, 
is about 84/.’ 

The Queen’s University admits to 
her degree examinations those, and 
those only, who have attended the 
Queen’s Colleges. An Irish student 
may also, of course, obtain a degree 
from the University of London; 
but this involves, in general, three 
visits to London and the pay- 
ment of higher fees and passing of 
more difficult examinations than 
are prescribed by the Irish Univer- 
sities. 

Now how does it happen that, in 
spite of the existence of these three 
Universities, there are many worthy 
Irish students practically ‘debarred 
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from University Degrees? The 
answer to this question is not far 
to seek. To obtain a degree in Ire- 
land at a reasonable expense, and to 
compete for it with any hope of dis- 
tinction, it is absolutely necessary 
to attend lectures in Trinity Col- 
lege, or one of the three Queen’s 
Colleges; and for many worthy 
Trish students the condition of mo- 
derate expense is indispensable, and 
to attend any one of these colleges 
practically impossible. And this 
is especially the case with regard 
to the Roman Catholic students. 
Asa rule they are not drawn from the 
wealthy classes of the community, 
and to incur considerable travelling 
expenses and pay heavy fees in addi- 
tion to the money expended on their 
education, is quite out of their 
power. And to attend any one of 
the four privileged colleges is to 
place themselves under the ban of 
their clergy, and, without doubt in 
the case of some (however mis- 
taken in their ideas we may sup- 
pose them to be), to violate their 
own conscientious convictions. 
The Catholic clergy teach, and en- 
force their teaching by the thunders 
of the Church, that the f&cquisition 
of secular knowledge without a con- 
tinuous infusion of religious dogma 
is hurtful instead of be neficial ; and 
in this hurtful way the Catholic 
student must be educated, if he at- 
tend the Protestant Trinity ¢ ‘ollege, 
or the purely secular Queen’s Col- 
leges. There are thus a large 
number of Catholic students prac- 
tically debarred from degrees, name- 
ly, all those whom conscientious 
conviction or the dread of the dis- 
pleasure of the clergy compels to 
study in the Catholic colleges, and 
who have not the command of time 
and money involved in graduating 
as non-resident students of Trinity 
College, or alumni of the London 
University. And to be without 
a University Degree is certainly 
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a serious drawback in seeking 
many positions of honour and emo- 
lument. 

But the Roman Catholics are not 
the only people in Ireland who be- 
lieve that religious and secular edu- 
cation should be continuously com- 
bined. Many members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, which includes in 
its numbers nearly one-half the 
Protestants of Ireland, hold the 
same belief, if not with regard to 
all their students, at least with 
regard to that section of them in- 
tended for the clerical profession. 
And hence they also have a college 
under their own control—the Magee 
Presbyterian College, Londonderry 
—in which a considerable number of 
the students who contemplate enter- 
ing the Church pursue their studies. 
Of course these students also are 
practically debarred from obtaining 
University degrees. And the griev- 
ance of both Presbyterians and 
Catholics who decline to attend the 
Queen’s Colleges is enhanced by 


the fact that the Protestant Epi- 
scopalians (who until recently have 


been the bitterest foes of mixed 
education), secure in their posses- 
sion of Trinity College, have suf- 
fered nothing for their persistent 
opposition to the State system. 
Now the position which may be 
fairly taken up by the studefits of 
the Catholic University (which is 
the name given to the principal 
Catholic college), the Magee Col- 
lege, and other similar institutions, 
is this: We admit that the Govern- 
ment of the country has provided 
for us ample means of secular in- 
struction in the Queen’s} Colleges, 
and that, if we attend these, the 
Queen’s University is willing to 
grant us all degrees and distinctions 
that we can win in fair com- 
petition. But we have conscientious 
objections to attending them; and 
our co-religionists, sympathising 
with us, have built and endowed 
colleges in which we can receive a 
high-class education in secular 
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knowledge, accompanied by con- 
tinuous instruction in_ religious 
truth. We receive no aid or en- 
couragement from the State in our 
studies, and we ask none. But we 
ask from the State one boon which 
has, as yet, been denied. At the 
completion of our undergraduate 
course we find ourselves to be the 
equals in literary and scientific ac- 
quirements of the students of the 
State-endowed colleges of similar 
standing. The State puts its stamp 
of approval on the result of their 
studies in the shape of a University 
Degree, and we think it ought to do 
the same with us. We hold a Degree 
in Arts to be a public testimony 
by the State that, in the case of the 
recipient of the degree, a certain 
amount of knowledge has been ac- 
quired and mental discipline un- 
dergone. We have acquired the 
knowledge and undergone the dis- 
cipline, and we see no reason why 
the State should refuse to test and 
recognise the genuineness of our 
secular knowledge simply because 
in acquiring it we acquired reli- 
gious knowledge too. Our educa- 
tion, at least, has cost the State 
nothing, and we demand, in the 
interests of justice and fair play, 
to be admitted to University ex- 
aminations as freely as the students 
of the State-endowed colleges. 

And this is precisely the position 
taken up by the students of the 
Magee Presbyterian College, and 
by the moderate party amongst 
the Roman Catholic laity. But it 
is not the position taken up by 
the Catholic clergy. They say to 
the State: We have a right to 
choose our own way of being edu- 
cated, and you are bound to help 
our students in their education in 
the manner which we choose. We 
decline to have anything to do with 
your Queen’s Colleges as at present 
constituted, and we demand endow- 
ments, unshackled by State control, 
for our colleges, and a charter and 
endowment for a Catholic Uni- 
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versity. Wedemand State money 
to aid in teaching what we choose, 
and State sanction to grant degrees 
to whom we choose, uninterfered 
with from without. With a de- 
monstration of the audacity of 
demands—which, if complied with, 
would involve the granting of 
special privileges to that denomina- 
tion which has so long andsosuccess- 
fully clamoured for perfect religious 
equality in Ireland, and would in- 
volve also the entire overthrow of 
that system of mixed education 
which every successive Government 
for the last forty years has laboured 
to establish—we do not consider it 
necessary to delay the reader. That 
any Government, after deciding that 
all religious denominations in Ire- 
land must be equally unaided and 
uninterfered with by the State, could 
immediately return to the policy of 
granting endowments for denomi- 
national purposes, is scarcely con- 
ceivable. 

But whilst denominational col- 
leges in Ireland can have now no 
claim to be endowed by the State, 
the reasonableness of the demand of 
their students to have their acquire- 
ments publicly tested and recognised 
has beenadmitted by all unprejudiced 
parties. And during the session 
1865-66 their claims were brought 
before the House of Commons, and 
favourably considered by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The excited 
state of political parties, however, 
prevented the Irish University Ques- 
tion receiving from Parliament, at 
that time, the attention which i 
deserved; and the defeat of the 
Government on the Reform Bill 
turned the Liberals out of office. 
Before the Government resigned, 
however, they felt it to be their duty 
to redeem their pledge to the Irish 
members who had brought the 
question before them, and provision 
was made for the graduation of the 
students of Irish denominational 
colleges by the issue from the 
Crown of a Supplemental Charter to 
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the Queen’s University, empower- 
ing the University Senate to grant 
degrees to all qualified students 
irrespective of their place of study. 
An addition was also made to the 
Senate (or governing body) of the 
Queen’s University of six members, 
whose names it was thought would 
furnish to the Catholics a guarantee 
of due consideration in all Univer- 
sity arrangements. 

There can be no doubt that the 
issue of the Supplemental Charter 
to the Queen’s University was in 
1866 a complete solution of the 
University Question. It left Trinity 
College untouched; but no one 
in Ireland, six years ago, would 
have dreamed of placing un- 
hallowed hands on that ark of 
Protestant exclusiveness. The dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church 
has, however, broadened the Univer- 
sity Question. The problem to be 
solved has taken a more general 
form, and the complete solution of 
1866 would be only a partial solu- 
tion in 1872. 

The Supplemental Charter, al- 
though affording guarantees for 
the maintenance of a high stan- 
dard of education in Ireland, and 
accepted with pleasure by all 
moderate men, was, during its 
brief existence, a child of many 
sorrows. It was welcomed by the 
Presbyterian party who support 
Magee College, and by the moderate 
Roman Catholic laity ; but by every 
one else in Ireland it was received 
with a howl of indignation. The 
Ultramontane party opposed it be- 
cause it deprived them of their griev- 
ance, and put nothing into their 
pockets; the graduates of the 
Queen’s University opposed it be- 
cause they believed that somehow it 
interfered with their vested rights 
by allowing outsiders to participate 
in the same privileges as the students 
of the Queen’s Colleges; and the 
friends of mixed education opposed 
it because they believed (with what 
reason it would be hard to tell) 
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that somehow the Ultramontanes 
would manage to get a majo- 
rity on the Senate and then denomi- 
nationalise the whole University. 
The addition of new names to the 
Senate was particularly regarded 
with suspicion as ‘ the introduction 
of the thin end of the wedge,’ which 
is the cant term in some quarters 
for all concessions to Roman Catho- 
lics, reasonable or the reverse. Let- 
ters in newspapers and pamphlets 
were published by the score, pub- 
lic meetings were held, and speeches 
of the most fervid oratory de- 
livered. It was clear to many wor- 
thy Protestants that the whole Irish 
nation was given over, bound neck 
and heel, to Cardinal Cullen. And 
the amusing thing to an impartial 
spectator was that Cardinal Cullen 
was as much dissatisfied as his sup- 
posed captives. The General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland was called together in 
hot haste to petition the Govern- 
ment; and even the ‘ Silent Sister,’ 
bearing in mind the proverb, 
‘When your neighbour’s house is 
on fire take care of your own,’ 
uttered some feeble expostulations 
to the effect that somebody was 
somehow doing something very 
wrong. But the most practical 
step was taken by the Graduates of 
the Queen’s University. Although 
the Senate accepted the Charter, and 
subsequently prepared and issued 
Regulations for the examination of 
extern students under its provisions, 
it was the opinion of some legal 
authorities that it was not of bind- 
ing force unless accepted by; the 
University Convocation, which con- 
sists of the Chancellor, Senators, 
Secretary, Professors, and Graduates 
of the University. Steps were at once 
taken by the Graduates to try this 
point, and a successful application 
was made for an injunction in Chan- 
cery to prevent the Senate from 
acting on any Regulations whichthey 
might publish until the legal ques- 
tion was settled. At a meeting of 
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Convocation held in October 1866 
the Supplemental Charter was re- 
jected, and the legal proceedings in- 
stituted by the Graduates resulted 
in the decision that an Act of Parlia- 
ment would be required to render the 
Charter of binding force, irrespective 
of the consent of Convocation. Mr. 
Disraeli, however, was fartooastute a 
statesman to embarrass himself with 
any such Act of Parliament in his 
term of office, or to meddle seriously 
with the question at all. And the 
Trish Church Bill and the Irish 
Land Bill have fully occupied the 
legislative time and energy avail- 
able for the discussion of Irish 
questions during the last three 
sessions. No attempt to settle 
the Irish University Question, then, 
has yet been made by the present 
Parliament, if we except the feeble 
attempts to grapple with that part 
of it relating to Trinity College, 
made by Mr. Fawcett. But this 
delay will be no matter of regret 
if next session witnesses that satis- 
factory settlement of the matter 
which we believe to be attainable. 

Having now briefly indicated the 
present aspect of the Irish Univer- 
sity Question, and having con- 
sidered what has been done already 
with regard to it (which is of 
importance in considering what 
to do next), and taking for gran- 
ted that some change is neces- 
sary, the question arises, What 
should that change be? How can 
all young Irishmen of sound scholar- 
ship be admitted, equally and im- 
partially, to University degrees 
and distinctions ? and how can the 
endowments of Trinity College, 
Dublin, be made a benefit to the 
whole Irish nation, and not merely 
the perquisite of a privileged sect ? 
These are the questions on the ac- 
curate answers to which the true 
solution of the Irish University 
Question depends. 

Now there are (as we have al- 
ready indicated) two sets of answers 
given to these questions—that given 
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by the Ultramontane party, and that 
given by the Moderate party, as we 
may call them for want of a better 
distinction. The solution of the 
question demanded by the Ultra- 
montanes of late years has been 
substantially this: ‘Grant us a 
charter for a Catholic University, 
and hand over to us the Queen’s Col- 
leges of Cork and Galway, with 
their emoluments and endowments. 
The Protestant Episcopalians may 
then retain Trinity College, and the 
Presbyterians can have Queen’s 
College, Belfast. The Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Ireland may be abolished, 
or it can be altered into the Pres- 
byterian University, to include 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and the 
Magee College. With regard to 
Trinity College, the endowments are 
so liberal that you must either give 
us a large slice of them, or grant 
us correspondingly large endow- 
ments from the public purse. This 
is ageneral statement of the nature 
of our demands. Of course we do not 
bind youas to details, but we insist on 
the general principle that we receive 
a charter for a Catholic University 
untrammelled by any conditions, 
and funds to endow Catholic Col- 
leges, independent of State control.’ 

In the Pastoral recently issued to 
the clergy and laity by Cardinal 
Cullen and the Catholic prelates, 
the possibility of the acceptance by 
the Ultramontanes of a settlement of 
the question slightly different from 
the above is indicated. A National 
University with the Catholic ele- 
ment ‘ adequately represented’ on 
the governing body, and ‘the ex- 
aminations and all other details of 
University arrangements free from 
every influence hostile to the reli- 
gious sentiments of Catholics,’ and 
including one or more State-en- 
dowed colleges ‘conducted on purely 
Catholic principles,’ would, it seems, 
satisfy their moderate wishes. In 
other words, if the Government 
prefer to place at the mercy of the 
Catholic priesthood the educational 
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interests, not merely of the Catholic 
laity, but of the entire Protestant 
community, rather than grant a 
charter for a Catholic University, 
the Ultramontanes will make no 
objection. We know well, from our 
dearly bought experience in con- 
nection with the working of the 
national system of elementary edu- 
cation in Ireland, what the Catholic 
clergy mean by ‘adequate repre- 
sentation.’ The lion described by 
Alsop was ‘adequately represented ’ 
on the committee for the partition 
of the spoil. And a University 
which in the opinion of Cardinal 
Cullen would have ‘its examina- 
tions and all other details of Uni- 
versity arrangements free from 
every influence hostile to the re- 
ligious sentiments of Catholics’ 
would ignore all that literary and 
scientific research has accomplished 
during the last hundred years. At 
present, even in the purely de- 
nominational Catholic colleges, a 
very fair share of attention must 
be paid to literary and scientific 
studies, in order that those students 
who possess the requisite funds to 
enable them to graduate in the Lon- 
don University may be able to pass 
their examinations. But under the 
régime of the new Irish University, 
as presided over by Cardinal Cullen, 
the study of modern science would 
be quite unnecessary in any college, 
and specially so in ‘the colleges con- 
ducted on purely Catholic prin- 
ciples.’ The audacity of those who 
ask Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
to perpetrate such an outrage on 
the liberties of all Irish Protestants, 
and on the common sense of all 
Christendom, as the above demands 
imply, is something to wonder at, 
if not admire. We believe, how- 
ever, that these recent requests 
(which we have heard of before) are 
not put forward in the hope that 
they will be complied with, but for 
the purpose of aiding in the attempt 
to extort the minor concession of 
a Catholic University. 
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Assuming for a moment the 
existence of any Government insane 
enough to grant the Ultramontane 
demand for a Catholic University, 
and therefore for the thorough in- 
troduction of the denominatioual 
system into all the higher educa- 
tion in Ireland, we may note the 
consequences which would naturally 
result. First, the perpetuation of 
that bitter sectarian animosity 
‘which is Ireland’s’ greatest curse ’ 
amongst the more educated classes 
of the community. At present the 
belief that it is a Christian duty 
to hate those of a different religious 
creed is gradually dying out amongst 
the educated classes, and be- 
coming more confined to the lower 
orders of society; and with the 
production of this state of things 
the Government system of mixed 
education has had something to 
do, Experience teaches the student 
of the Queen’s Colleges that it 
is possible to associate daily with 
class fellows of a different creed 
without obtruding his special religi- 
ous viewsupon them, or having their 
peculiar dogmas thrust down his 
throat ; and that no sect, Protestant 
or Catholic, has a monopoly of in- 
tellectual ability or moral worth. 
(These statements may seem ele- 
mentary truths to the Englishman, 
but the Irishman can only reach 
them by a process of induction.) 
And it isimpossible that the student, 
in after life, can utterly forget the 
lessons of toleration thus learned, 
or that the influence of the hun- 
dreds of graduates of the Queen’s 
University scattered throughout 
the country can fail to be for good. 
If, however, an integral part of the 
higher education of the community 
is to be the ranging of the youth 
of different denominations into hos- 
tile camps, and the drilling them in 
all the tactics of religious warfare, 
we may well dread to contemplate 
Treland’s future. 

But in the next place this plan 
of chartering sectarian Universities 
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must lead to the utter degradation 
of the higher education in Ireland. 
If this plan be adopted we must 
have at least four Universities in 
Ireland empowered to grant de- 
grees—for the Wesleyan body, with 
their magnificent College in Belfast, 
would fairly demand a Charter as 
well as the Presbyterians, Protes- 
tant Episcopalians, and Roman 
Catholics. Now, leaving out of 
consideration those sufficiently ani- 
mated by sectarian zeal to bind 
them to the Colleges of their own 
creed, we have a considerable body 
of students of each denomination 
who are indifferent as to their 
place of education. And many of 
these will be disposed to go where 
prizes and honours can be had 
most cheaply. The competition 
for these students amongst the four 
Universities would soon make itself 
felt in lowering the standard for 
degrees. But we really feel that it 
is unnecessary to argue in detail 
against a plan that would reverse 
all that enlightened statesmanship 
has effected for Ireland during the 
present generation. 

The plan advocated by the more 
moderate party of University Re- 
formers is this: Let us have one 
great Central University for Ireland 
(not, however, Cardinal Cullen’s 
University by any means), in the 
examination halls of which the 
students of all Irish colleges may 
meet in friendly rivalry to compete 
for Degrees and Honours. Let the 
State continue to support only the 
non-sectarian colleges, leaving those 
students who decline to attend 
them free to seek their education 
where they choose. The State can 
provide education, but not compel 
its acceptance. But let no civil dis- 
ability or social ban be placed on 
students who prefer to pursue their 
studies independently of State aid 
and control. Let their knowledge 
be recognised, and receive the State 
stamp of approval if it stands the 
applied tests. Let Trinity Col- 
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lege, Dublin, on condition that she 
removes all religious tests, retain 
such of her endowments (Fellow- 
ship endowments excepted) as she 
has already so worthily devoted to 
the promotion of secular learning; 
and let her be, for all time to come, 
in reality though not in name, the 
Dublin Queen’s College. The en- 
dowments of her Divinity School 
must share the same fate as those of 
the Roman Catholic College of May- 
nooth and the Presbyterian College 
of Belfast. From the funds now ap- 
plied to Fellowships, from the super- 
fluous income of the Provost (whose 
income might be fairly reduced to 
1,000!, perannum), from the surplus 
endowments of her Divinity School, 

and from the moneys (estimated by 
Mr. Gladstone at 100,000!.) due to 
the College from the Irish Church 
Commissioners on account of lapsed 
ecclesiastical patronage, a large sum 
will be available for Fellowships and 
Prizes in connection with the new 
University. And these must be 
awarded by competitive examina- 
tion to the most deserving candi- 
dates, irrespective of college, class, 

or creed. Such in its rough outlines 

is a plan which, if wisely carried out, 

would, we believe, be most condu- 
cive to the interests of higher edu- 
cation in Ireland. 

And in the detailed carrying out 
of this plan no difficulty need be 
apprehended. Ample funds would 
exist for the endowment of Fellow- 
ships, which should be limited in 
number but valuable in amount, 
so as to secure the developmer it of 
high class se holarship i in connection 
with the University. And what 
has always been considered a 
great difficulty in connection with 
a National University—the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a governing body 
which should be satisfactory to all 
parties—would thus be successfully 
met. Let a certain number of the 
Fellows (who should understand 
University education, if they un- 
derstand anything), say fifteen or 
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twenty, of those longest in office, be 
the governing body. The plan has 
wrought admirably for some cen- 
turies in the University of Dublin, 
and we see no reason why it should 
fail in the new Irish University. 
A place in the governing body 
would thus be obtained on account 
of literary and scientific merit, and 
not on account of political principles 
or religious belief. And if any de- 
nomination stepped forward and 
complained of not being sufficiently 
represented in the Senate, the 
answer would be: Then make your 
students work harder, and you may 
get as much representation as you 
choose. 

Of course, in the first instance, 
there would require to be a pro- 
visional Senate, until after the elec- 
tion of a sufficient number of Fellows 
(two of whom, one in Literature and 
one in Science, should be elected 
each year) in the new University. 
But ample materials exist for the 
construction of a Senate which ought 
to be satisfactory to all parties in 
the governing body of Trinity Col- 
lege, the present Senate of the 
Queen’s University, and the eminent 
Catholics who adorn the Irish legal 
profession. This provisional Senate 
should consist of about twenty 
members, and as vacancies occurred 
in it from time to time they could 
be filled up by the Fellows, until the 
ultimate constitution of the govern- 
ing body would be that which we 
believe most advantageous to educa- 
tional interests. 

The intrinsic advantages of one 
great central University, “altogether 
apart from the conditions of expedi- 
ency which demand its creation, 
are neither few nor small. And 
when we consider that the alterna- 
tive which must be adopted is one 
truly National University, or at 
least four sectarian institutions, 
each with its little ring of asso- 
ciated colleges, the course which 
legislation should take seems pretty 
obvious. With one central Unie 
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versity we shall have a definite 
standard of education, represented 
by a degree. But the D.D. of 
Trinity College and the D.D. of 
Schenectady, U.S., are not repre- 
sentatives of more diverse stand- 
ards of qualification than would be 
the degrees in Arts of our separate 
denominational Universities. Uni- 
versities with some traditional cha- 
racter to maintain might for a time 
keep up their standard, but they 
would soon be obliged to ‘ go with 
the multitude to do evil,’ or else 
lose their students. The competi- 
tion between the two Universities 
in Ireland at present may have been 
perfectly healthy (though even this 
we doubt, and we can give a reason 
for the doubt that is in us); but 
where two could compete favourably 
for educational interests, four would 
compete fatally. And yet the ad- 
vantage of one central University 
for keeping up the educational 
standard has been denied, and its 
degradation, instead of its elevation, 
has been predicted as a consequence 
of the central system. No argu- 
ment in favour of this assertion has 
been adduced, but an eminent 
scientific writer tries to prove it 
by the following illustration :' ‘ The 
defective standard of the weakest 
college would regulate that of the 
University degree, just as the sailing 
of the slowest tub in the squadron 
regulates the manoeuvres of the 
entire fleet.’ Would any professor 
teaching a class try to equalise the 
attainments of his students by en- 
deavouring to stupify the industri- 
ous rather than stimulaie the idle ? 
And would any University Senate, 
composed of rational men, introduce 
into the performance of an impor- 
tant public duty a principle the 
absurdity of which could be demon- 
strated by the youngest under-gra- 
duate ? Ifthe increased competition 
for degrees consequent on the crea- 
tion of one National University were 
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found to lower the standard, it would 
be the first instance on record of 
a brisk demand cheapening the 
market. 

The objection to a central Uni- 
versity comprising so many differ- 
ently constituted colleges that it 
would be impossible to arrange any 
course of examination suited to all, 
is of no weight. The University 
has to examine for secular degrees 
in secular knowledge; in other 
words, on those subjects in which 
the different denominations agree, 
and not on those in which they 
differ. There is no Protestant 
Mathematics or Chemistry as dis- 
tinguished from that taught in a 
Catholic college ; and the advocates 
of united education and denomi- 
national education do not differin the 
main as to the nature of the secular 
knowledge imparted, but as to the 
nature of the religious atmosphere 
with whichit is desirable tosurround 
the student when acquiring secular 
knowledge. We apprehend that a 
clear-headed student’s conception 
of a theorem in the Calculus will 
be very much the same whether he 
acquired it in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, the Queen’s College, Belfast, or 
the Catholic University.* In several 
instances the same text-books are 
used in the different institutions; 
and, at any rate, all good examiners 
now frame their questions so as to 
suit any good text-book. For party 
purposes it does very well to point 
to the absurdity of asking a Pro- 
testant Fellow of Trinity and the 
Head of the Catholic University to 
sit down together to arrange an 
examination course in those por- 
tions of Moral Science and History 
which evoke religious controversy. 
They would have no necessity and no 
business to sit down to arrange any 
such course. No existing Univer- 
sity makes a knowledge of all 
religious wars in history and all 
the absurdities of medieval meta- 
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physics an imperative condition for 
obvaining a University degree ; and 
why should this intolerable idiocy 
be supposed to be reserved for the 
new Irish University? The new 
University will examine on those 
branches of secular knowledge 
which are generally admitted by 
educated men to be essential to a 
liberal education, and denomina- 
tions who want their students 
trained in anything else can drill 
and examine them to the utmost of 
their bent in their own denomina- 
tional colleges. 

To notice in detail, however, how 
the new University, if properly 
managed, might be expected to 
work, is beyond the scope of the 
present paper. We have noticed 
the two insuperable objections (as 
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they are by some considered) with 
regard to the governing body and 
the courses of examination, to show 
that they may be easily met. And 
we are convinced that the more 
closely the plan of settling the 
Irish University Question by the 
creation of one central University 
is examined, the more advantageous 
will it appear. 

In conclusion, we reiterate the 
wish expressed by Mr. Gladstone in 
his speech on the debate on Mr. 
Fawcett’s Bill of last session. We 
most earnestly desire and hope 
‘that whatever is attempted on this 
question, whatever is done, may be 
conceived, may be prosecuted, and 
may be carried to completion, in a 
spirit of peace and of brotherly 
concord,’ 








CHAPTER I. 


OHN STAPLETON was an old 
bachelor—a bachelor certainly, 
and what we young people call old, 
a shade perhaps on the shady side 
of fifty. He did not look so very 
old; more than a touch of grey in 
his whiskers, and a bald crown, 
still left him a_ well-preserved 
specimen of his years. He had been 
good-looking ; but the toils of youth 
and manhood spent in making 
money had left him little time to 
render his looks available. His 
money was made, and ease and 
affluence had found him for some 
years member for Radcliffe-on-the- 
Shore, the owner of a house at 
Princes Gate and a charming villa 
in Surrey, and almost alone in the 
world, 

He had only three relatives, as 
far as he knew. One, by far 
the most important in his own 
opinion, and perhaps in Stapleton’s 
also, was his nephew Egerton Tracy, 
commonly called Edgy by his fami- 
liars. He was a good-looking, light- 
haired, well-attired, and well-man- 
nered young Guardsman, and had, 
for the season which had just ended, 
been one of the most popular of part- 
ners among the ball-going damsels 
of Belgravia. The matrons looked 
more doubtfully on him, for except- 
ing his commission in the Blues, 
his visible means of subsistence were 
not extensive. Subsist, however, 
he did, in a quiet, luxurious style ; 
and was in all respects such a man 
as may be seen any day in the sea- 
son on the sunny side of St. James’s 
Street, sauntering down to the club 
at half-past four. 

Stapleton was very fond of this 
valuable piece of porcelain, or say, 
this hot-house flower, the only one 
which had ever graced the substan- 
tial family tree of his house. He 
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was the son of an earl’s youngest 
son, who exchanged his honours, his 
good looks, and his debts, for Miss 
Stapleton and 50,000/. The union, 
although fashionable, was not a 
happy one; and when their only 
child, Egerton, reached twenty-one, 
he had lost both his parents, and 
inherited a very fractional portion 
of the 50,0001. In spite of his imper- 
turbable self-conceit, Egerton was 
good-humoured and kind-hearted, 
and had a real regard for his uncle ; 
and John Stapleton, on the other 
hand, had an amount of compla- 
cency he would not have owned to 
himself when, in walking down to 
the House with a brother member, 
he encountered this fashionable ap- 
parition, and received, as he always 
did, an affectionate greeting. 

Egerton had always taken it for 
granted, and so had all the mammas 
who allowed him to waltz with 
their daughters, that old Stapleton’s 
money was to come to him. Indeed, 
the expectation was natural, for 
Stapleton paid him a great deal of 
attention and had him constantly at 
his house. But shortly before the 
time at which this story of mine 
begins, an event had occurred which 
had filled the young Guardsman’s 
heart with dismay. A young lady 
had suddenly appeared in the bache- 
lor establishment, and had been in- 
stalled at its head. She was a 
grand-niece, the daughter of a Sta- 
pleton vawrien, who had married a 
French actress, and who from that 
time forward had been lost to sight 
at least, although not to memory. 
The father was dead, the mother 
had married again and gone with her 
husband to India, and this young 
lady, who had been maintained by 
her grand-uncle at a Parisian pen- 
sionnat, and whose existence had 
been forgotten by Tracy, was sud- 
denly summoned to take her place 
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as the mistress of John Stapleton’s 
house. 

The third of Stapleton’s relatives 
was alsoa nephew, to whom, as a boy, 
he had been very kind; but the lad 
‘had a high spirit, and the uncle was 
rather exacting ; so he had gone off 
to Australia, and for ten years little 
or nothing had been heard of him. 

‘Hah! Edgy,’ said a dark coun- 
terpart of the Guardsman, on his 
way down to Pall Mall on a bright 
fresh July morning in London, 
* How went your Sunday ? Governor 
in good feather ? ’ 

‘H’m —very affectionate — but 
I suppose you’ve heard >—New im- 
‘portation.’ 

‘Yes, I’ve heard—lovely appari- 
tion. Looks ill for the post obits, I 
fancy.’ 

* Don’t speak in that way, Charlie. 
He’s deuced kind to me, you know, 
after all.’ 

‘ What did he give you ?’ 

‘ Advice, Charlie.’ In fact, he 
wants me to marry the girl.’ 

‘Nice girl ?’ 

‘Very nice girl.’ 

‘Pretty ?’ 

‘ Depends on taste,’ said Egerton, 
slowly. ‘Blue liquid eyes have 
been rather overdone, you know, this 
season. Hazels decidedly in. But 
in the blue line these are very good. 
Fine figure. Talks French like a 
Parisian.’ 

‘So I suppose you entered for the 
stakes. Made running?’ 

‘An awful bore, Charlie. When 
I thought it a walk over, and no 
number up but my own. But what 
can a fellow do who cannot afford to 
have his hair cut, and who has ceased 
to shave from sheer economy ? ’ 

‘How did you get on ?’ 

‘Rather well, I fancy. There 
‘was another little girl with her. No 
end of fun. I saw hersniggering in 
the corner while the Great Palaver 
was in progress. Thought her the 
more likely of the two, I fear, but 
did not dare to show it.’ 

‘You mus! keep on the square, 
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Edgy, to have achance. Indiscri- 
minate attentions won’t do.’ 

‘I am pretty well trained, as you 
know, Charlie. I know the weights 
to a feather, and did my very best, I 
assure you. Played croquet on a 
Saturday evening, went to church, 
and carried her prayer-book on 
Sunday morning. Gave up my 
afternoon cigar to walk with her, 
and sat for what seemed about three 
weeks with the governor after din- 
ner, while we consumed more claret 
than was good for me or him.’ 

‘Was there anyone else there?’ 

‘No. They expect a parson fel- 
low this week. Don’t know who he 
is, but he brings a letter from Aus- 
tralia, from Tom Rivers. You re- 
member Tom. He was at Harrow 
with you.’ 

‘Rivers? I heard that name the 
other day somewhere. Something 
about Stapleton, too. Cannot think 
where it was. Yes—I remember 
him as a boy.’ 

‘I never saw him after we left 
Harrow, and he and my uncle had 
no end of a row before he went to 
Australia.’ 

‘Parson not a rival ?’ 

‘Hardly thinkso. An Irish fellow, 
and very shy and awkward, Tom 
says.’ 

‘ Well, I wish you luck. But hang 
it, Edgy, if you are spoons on the 
other little one, I will come down 
myself and pull off the event. You 
know I am formidable.’ 

‘ Against the field—yes. But not 
against the favourite.” And with 
these scraps of sporting slang they 
parted. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Our scene shifts to the Surrey 
Downs, somewhere not far from 
Guildford ; at least, along that line 
of breezy upland and pleasant glade ; 
the elms in full leaf, the roses just 
coming into general bloom, and that 
lovely district smiling its very love- 
liest. 


2 
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In the oriel window of a quaint 
old house, with gable ends beyond 
counting, and broad lattices with lit- 
tle panes, sat two girls on the very 
day, and at the very hour of the 
day, which saw the two swells meet 
in St. James’s Street. 

‘He is too—too ridiculous,’ said 
the elder of the pair. She was a 
little brunette, pretty, about twenty- 
six. ‘The splendour of his airs of 
conquest, and the intense conde- 
scension of his devotion made me 
die of laughing. I could hardly 
prevent him seeing it.’ 

‘You behaved very badly, Amy, 
with your perpetual telegraphs from 
under your eyelashes, when you 
thought he did not see. I believe 
it wasall jealousy. Is he not good- 
looking ? ’ 

‘He thinks so, and he ought to 
know best. Indeed, he says so 
in every glance and movement. 
What do you mean to do with 
your paragon ?’ 

‘Amuse myself, I suppose; and 
he is very amusing.’ 

‘He might be, if he could only 
for one moment forget that valuable 
animal, himself. But do you mean 
nothing but amusement ?’ 

‘Ah! I must decline to answer 
your catechism, Amy. I did not 
much like it at Madame Lebcenf’s ; 
and now I should be free.’ 

‘I only wished to know whether 
he was appropriated; or whether 
trespassers would be prosecuted, 
my dear.’ 

‘How can I tell what I mean? 
I love to sit at this window, and 
. drink in the scent of the flowers, 
and the song of the birds. Toa 
town-bred bird like me, so long 
shut up in Madame’s cage, it is 
absolute delight. And a Guards- 
man, good-looking and trying to be 
pleasant, is quite as great a novelty 
as fresh air and the hum of bees. 
Why suspect me of deep con- 
spiracies ? ’ 

Caroline’s manner was gay, but 
in some degree forced and con- 
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strained ; and she coloured during, 
the delivery of this speech. Her 
companion did not observe, or, at 
least, made no remark on her 
confusion. 

‘Well, Caroline, if you do not 
claim your property, and take him 
away, some casual passenger may 
purloin him. I assure you he was 
very tender to little me, when you, 
the great one, were out of the 
way. More tender than true, I am 
afraid.’ 

There was a spice of malice in 
the tone of this remark; but Caro- 
line laughed at it more gaily than. 
she had done at her own excuses. 

‘I admire his courage, but his 
masked battery does not seem to 
have been very deadly. What did 
he say to you?’ 

‘Oh! nothing, I assure you, which 
might not be proclaimed from the 
top of the Monument. He never 
does. But the way he said it—the 
tone—the look. If they were not 
irresistible they were meant to be. 
And then the change from thaw to 
ice when you returned.’ 

Caroline smiled a strange smile 
to herself, but made no answer. 
Amy continued— 

‘He told me he meant to come 
again on Saturday, as if he hoped 
the assurance would support me 
during the week. And so it does, 
for he is as good as a play!’ 

‘When did grand-uncle say that 
Mr. Ferrars was to arrive ?’ 

‘Before dinner, I think; so we 
may as well get ourselves ready; it 
is nearly half-past six.’ 

Mr, John Stapleton’s crown was 
bald, and his whiskers were grey, 
as I have said. But his eyes were 
bright, and his step firm. The 
shrewdness which had made his 
fortune aided him in enjoying it; 
and he knew everything in his 
establishment, below stairs as well 
as above, with thorough accuracy. 

He was a kind man, though a trifle 
hard and exacting. He had never 
married, and had only recently, to 
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the surprise of his friends, placed a 
lady—his grand-niece—at the head 
of his table. 

Caroline Stapleton was unques- 
tionably a very handsome girl, and 
Egerton Tracy’s description was 
not over-coloured. She had a tall 
imposing figure, regular features, 
beautiful hair, and those liquid blue 
eyes of which the Guardsman spoke. 
She had good sense, and a good and 
affectionate nature, but probably 
looked more spirituelle than she was. 
Vivacity made up for what she 
wanted in wit, and good health com- 
pensated for want of depth ; but, to 
say the truth, she was in reality a 
trifle commonplace. Left entirely 
without a mother’s training, she 

yas much the creature of impulse, 
which, however, generally prompted 
rightly. Her companion was a very 
different person. They had origi- 
nally been fellow pupils at Madame 
Leboeuf’s boarding-school at Paris, 
and had continued their friendship 
afterwards. Amy Roper, however, 
had left some time before Caroline. 
She was the daughter of a gentle- 
man of independent, although not 
affluent fortune, and by his death 
was now an heiress on a small 
scale. She was good-looking, clever, 
even crafty, ambitious, and well- 
read beyond the average of her sex. 
But that her heart was soft, she 
would have been a dangerous wo- 
man. Some love story she had had, 
but what it was none of her ac- 
quaintances knew. When Caroline 
returned from Paris her grand-uncle 
was living in London, attending to 
his Parliamentary duties as the 
Liberal member for Radcliffe-on- 
the-Shore. But Caroline, as the 
season advanced, evinced great im- 
patience to leave London and get to 
the country. She pleaded her du- 
rance in Paris and her longing for 
fresh air; and so, some three weeks 
before we met her, she had made good 
her point, and carried her friend Amy 
Roper in triumph to Sunnington 
Lodge, where Mr. Stapleton was 
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wont to spend his Saturdays and 
Sundays, and sometimes, as on the 
occasion we are about to recount, 
stole a day or two more from his 
Parliamentary week. 

As we have seen, the old gentle- 
man was very anxious to make up 
a match between Egerton Tracy 
and Caroline. But whether Caro- 
line was so minded or not he could 
not say. She seemed to like Tracy, 
and laughed and flirted merrily 
enough ; but the affair did not seem 
to advance rapidly. 

Of Amy Roper Mr. Stapleton had 
the highest opinion. Shrewd, but 
slow himself, he looked on with 
wonder at one who was as shrewd 
as he was, and into the bargain as 
quick as he was slow. She knew 
everything, from Dante to the Stock 
Exchange, and could help him with 
a fact or a date on most subjects. 

So stood the household, when, 
the day before we met Tracy in 
St. James’s Street, Mr. Stapleton 
received a letter from his relative 
Rivers in Australia, which was the 
first communication they had had 
for many years. It was short and 
cold, and had for its object to intro- 
duce the Rev. Mr. Ferrars, a clergy- 
man of considerable learning, who 
had been of service to him at Mel- 
bourne. Mr. Ferrars had delivered 
his credentials, and the old man 
feeling some compunction as to the 
way he had treated Rivers, had 
asked his nephew’s friend to come 
down to Sunnington Lodge. 

About half-past six a fly drove up 
to Sunnington Lodge, and the occu- 
pant of it alighted. He was a tall 
broad-shouldered man, with spec- 
tacles, and jet black hair, mous- 
tache, and beard. He was rather 
meanly dressed, and was ungainly 
in his motions, and, but for the 
beard and moustache, somewhat 


‘uggested the figure of Dominie 


Sampson in ‘ Guy Mannering.’ 

He strode into the entrance-hall 
when the door was opened, and 
grasped the extended hand of Mr. 
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Stapleton with a grip like a vice, 
which brought tears into that gen- 
tleman’s eyes, and replied to his 
host’s welcome in a very broad Mid- 
land Counties dialect. 

‘Yes; I am all right, sir. 


We 


took a terrible sight of time coming 
down to your place.’ 

‘Why, do they travel faster in 
said Stapleton, good- 


’ 


Australia ? 
naturedly. 

‘Where’s yon man going with my 
box ?’ said Ferrars, pointing to the 
footman. ‘ Those are my books, and 
Inever lose sight of them. ‘ Here, 
you, put them down again.’ 

‘Don’t disturb yourself, sir; they 
will be taken to your room.’ 

‘I crave pardon; but when a 
man has had dealings with niggers 
he grows suspicious. I have never 
dealt all my life but with niggers, 
who are so cunning that they would 
steal the ears off your head.’ 

‘How did you leave Tom Rivers?’ 

‘Passing bad, sir; passing bad. 
He has broken three times ; but we 
think nothing of that out there. A 
man’s credit is never confirmed 
until he has been bankrupt at least 
once. I knew a man, a most pro- 
sperous man, sir, who, whenever he 
had a good clip, went bankrupt to 
enjoy it.’ 

‘But how did his creditors like 
that ?’ 

‘They went bankrupt, too, sir. 
So nobody was the worse. But 
Australia is the centre of human 
progress. Lookatyonman. He'll 
spoil my books. Man, don’t bump 
my books against the landing.’ 

‘Strange company Tom Rivers 
must keep,’ muttered Stapleton. 
‘Come into the drawing-room until 
your traps are taken upstairs.’ 

‘Man, take care of my books,’ 
roared Ferrars, and followed his 
host into the drawing-room, where 
Stapleton surveyed him more at 
leisure. 

Despite his ungainly ways and 
coarse speech, the man had some- 
how the looks of a scholar, and even 
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of a gentleman. Awkward, ill-at- 
ease, and yet self-asserting, he ap- 
peared to be a man unaccustomed 
to higher social life, but proba- 
bly of good birth and education, 
His bearish ways Stapleton set 
down to his Australian training, his 
anecdotes of which were amusing. 
He spoke but little, however, and 
when he did his words came out 
helter-skelter, as if chasing each 
other, in trying to get first. 

‘I am a rough wayfarer, Mr. 
Stapleton, and have lived all my 
life among those rougher than my- 
self. So you must overlook what 
may seem rude, and believe I am 
much beholden to you for your kind 
hospitality.’ 

‘We had better go and dress, 
now, and perhaps after dinner you 
may be more disposed to gratify our 
curiosity.’ 

The guest was shown to his room. 
Half an hour afterwards, Mr. Staple- 
ton and Caroline were in the library 
together. 

‘Mr. Ferrars seems a very sin- 
gular and eccentric person. I wished 
to warn you beforehand, for you 
must not be uncivil to him.’ 

‘I don’t know why you should 
lecture me, uncle. I never dare 
laugh, for I am always found out. 
Now Amy laughed at Mr. Tracy all 
the time he was here, and I believe 
neither you nor he ever suspected 
her. But I shall be very solemn 
to Mr. Ferrars. Does he hop, like a 
kangaroo ? ’ 

‘1 wish you had Amy’s prudence 
and self-possession. As to Mr. 
Tracy, I am not quite satisfied, I 
confess, with your manners to him. 
I am afraid he thinks you flippant.’ 

‘Oh! I assure you, no! at least 
I hope not,’ said Caroline. ‘ But 
about Mr. Ferrars. How long is he 
to stay ?’ 

‘I cannot tell that, but if he re- 
mains here until Saturday, do you 
think I could rely on your playing 
hostess with propriety ?’ 

‘I will promise not to laugh at 
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him; but I won’t undertake for 
I suppose I may flirt with 


suspect, but keep your fascinations 
within bounds, for such an atten- 
dant might become troublesome. 
Now, one word more. Edgy Tracy 
is coming down on Saturday, and 
brings a fellow- officer with him, 
Captain Strange. You know what 
Ijwish for you andhim. Be a good 
irl and help me.’ 

‘If I could be sure he liked me,’ 
said Caroline, ‘ but he was very at- 
tentive to Amy.’ 

‘D Amy,’ said the exaspe- 
rated legislator. ‘If I thought—’ 
but what the contingency was he 
refrained from announcing, and 
walked abruptly to the drawing- 
room. 

The introduction to the Austra- 
lian guest passed off without any 
difficulty. Caroline, as she had 


promised, looked portentously grave, 
and Amy fixed her piercing eyes 


upon him, as if to look him through 
and through. On his part he exhi- 
bited nothing but unfeigned awk- 
wardness, and at first the few words 
he blurted out, after retreating as far 
as the furniture would let him, were 
entirely unintelligible. He handed 
Caroline to the dining-room with 
a better grace than might have been 
expected, and, after the ice was 
broken, found courage to talk of 
himself and his adventures. 

‘About the niggers,’ he said, in 
answer to some question of Caro- 
line’s, ‘they are very great pro- 
blems. You would not believe it, 
ma’am, but I was a schoolmaster 
among them for six months.’ 

‘How came that?’ asked Ca- 
roline. 

‘You see, ma’am,’ said Ferrars, 
still speaking in the same broad 
dialect, ‘I was up country, chaplain 
to a largish settlement, many hun- 
dred miles from Melbourne. There 
were lots of niggers in the bush, but 
while things went right they did us 
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little damage. But scarlet fever 
broke out among us, and I took it 
with the rest, and was for long 
delirious and quite unconscious. 
When I came to myself my first 
sensations were uncommonly plea- 
sant, ma’am.— Your man’s off with 
my plate. Man! bring my plate 
back; I am not half done with 
my meat. Beg pardon,’ continued 
he, ‘but I have been where meat’s 
scarce ; that makes me sharp.—As 
I was saying, I felt very happy. 
A delightful breeze was blowing 
round me, full of freshness and 
fragrance. But on looking up 
my pleasure was somewhat dimi- 
nished. I saw near me, peering 
through the twigs, a crowd of 
copper-coloured faces. I was lying 
on a litter of leaves and branches, 
apparently in the heart of the 
bush. .When I opened my eyes 
and faintly said, “ Where am 
I?” the creatures began an un- 
earthly dance around me, mingled 
with whoops and yells. I was so 
weak that I did not greatly care 
what became of me, and listened to 
their gibberish for some time. I 
understood what they said well 
enough, and at last found out that 
they were rejoicing over the pro- 
spect of my soon being fit to eat. 
Pleasant, it was; but I continued 
to assure them that I should cer- 
tainly disagree with them until my 
skin had peeled off.’ 

‘ Mr. Ferrars need not be minute,’ 
said Amy. ‘Fortunately we know 
they did not eat him.’ 

‘ Beg pardon, ma’am ;—a drop of 
that fizzing stuff, man. They had 
nothing like this in the bush. Well, 
the end of it was, that it was agreed 
that “ Parson” should not be de- 
voured if he would teach the little 
imps to read white man’s books, 
which they believed to contain spells 
and incantations. I spent full six 
months with them, and really grew 
fond of my task. The young nig- 
gers were wonderfully clever, and 
learned words with great rapidity.’ 
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‘How did they feed you during 
that time?’ said Caroline, mali- 
ciously. 

‘Madam, you will excuse my 
enlarging on that subject. I do 
not like discussing cookery,’ said 
Ferrars, with the only twinkle of 
humour which had escaped him. 

The dinner proceeded with viva- 
city. Ferrars told many anecdotes, 
but of a less startling kind; and 
Stapleton began to think that his 
statistics might be available in the 
House, and thought of introducing 
him to Lowe and Childers. 

When the girls retired to the 
drawing-room Amy said: 

‘What do you think of “ Par- 
son,” Caroline P’ 

‘He is very strange; but I sup- 
pose out there such persons are 
common.’ ; 

‘I do not trust him. Iam not 
sure that he ever was in Australia 
at all.’ 

‘Oh! I am quite sure he was. 
You know, Tom Rivers told us so 
in his letter,’ she added, a little less 
eagerly. 

‘That is true; but I do not 
believe his stories ; I do not believe 
his accent; and I do not believe in 
himself.’ 

‘Why are you so incredulous? 
I only thought him uncouth and 
strange.’ 

‘ What first raised my suspicions 
was the marvellous impossibility 
of his adventures. I then observed 
that every now and then—very 
seldom I must admit—his accent 
disappeared. But I may be entirely 
wrong ; do you watch this evening, 
and see whether I am right or not.’ 

Caroline promised that she would. 
‘I wonder,’ said she, ‘whether we 
are to lead this bear till Saturday ; 
he will be horribly in our way.’ 

‘He looks like a creature which 
could be tamed and kept in a room. 
We might take him up to London 
and show him some of the sights.’ 

‘I dare say uncle has arranged 
all that. Iam dying to see Edgy 
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Tracy and his fastidious friend 
alongside this man of the woods. 
I look forward to great enjoyment 
on Saturday.’ 

_ If Caroline watched that evening 
she discovered little. ‘ Parson’s’ 
adventures were still recounted, but 
they were more credible, and the 
Midland Counties accent was as 
strong as ever. Amy began to 
think her suspicions were ground- 
less, and Caroline had none; but 
Caroline was without imagination. 

If the Reverend Mr. Ferrars was 
an impostor, his evil star prevailed 
when he came to a house where 
Amy Roper was. She was born 
to be a female detective, and 
loved to hunt up a little mystery. 
On this occasion, however, she 
would have had grave doubts had 
she known that the reverend gen- 
tleman had a habit of going out 
before five in the morning, and that 
he asked leave of his host to do so, 
as essential to his health. He did 
go out next morning at half-past 
four, and took his way quietly down 
the approach, until he reached 
the house of Mr. Stapleton’s farm 
steward. Arrived there, he stopped 
at the window-sill, and, Blondel- 
like, whistled. It was but the first 
bar of a ballad tune, and he whistled 
it again and again. 

‘Good alive! what's that ?’ said 
Dick Carter, the steward, starting 
up in bed beside his spouse; and 
then, to her intense wonder, he 
also, barely awake, began to whistle 
what seemed the second bar of 
the melody. He, too, whistled it 
over and over again. That per- 
formance done, he darted out of bed, 
hurried on his clothes, and rushed 
out of the house without saying a 
word. He met the Reverend Mr. 
Ferrars coming round an angle of 
the house, and stopped when he 
saw him. 

‘Was it you, sir, as whistled?’ 
he said, with some disappointment 
in his face. 

‘Ay. Tom Rivers taught me, 
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and told me you would be my friend 
if I needed one.’ 

‘Bless his heart; he knew that 
well. But Lord save you, sir, when 
I woke enow I thought as Master 
Tom had come back.’ 

‘Man, you're off wi’ my bag! 
said Ferrars, in a broad accent. 

Dick Carter started; and after 
gazing into the face of the Austra- 
lian for a quarter of a minute, burst 
into a roar of laughter, and grasped 
him eagerly by both hands. What 
passed between them afterwards 
would be entirely unintelligible to 
my readers, as it consisted of certain 
conversational phrases which meant 
anything but what they expressed. 

When Dick Carter returned to 
his dormitory, he told his astonished 
spouse that the parson chap had 
been making him split his sides with 
stories of Master Tom; but for his 
part he thought it would be de- 
center if he had not disturbed 
people in their beds with such stuff. 

Mr. Ferrars declined to stay at 
Sunningham, but agreed to join the 
ladies at Victoria Station on Friday, 
on a sight-seeing ramble, and to re- 
turn on Saturday with the Guards- 
men. Caroline and Amy accord- 
ingly came up on Friday morning, 
and met the Australian parson, who 
insisted on going with them to the 
Park to look at the equestrians. 
Amy was resolved she would not 
exhibit with a mountebank in that 
place, and arranged to meet them 
at Westerton’s Library at half-past 
twelve. Caroline and Ferrars went 
on their way, the lady making fur- 
tive months at her recusant com- 
panion, and looking as if she 
wished it were over. They returned, 
however, at the aie: time, and 
after a goodly round of London 
lions, parted with their inne at 
the station at half-past five. It may 
be thought that I am 


”? 


needlessly 
minute, or that I am stupidly brief. 
But I am neither: a good historian 
should be at once accurate and con- 
cise. 
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‘Caroline, what is the matter 
with you? Youhave been strangely 
absent all day,’ said Amy, when they 
were fairly in the train. 

‘T was going to ask you the same 
question, Amy. Have Edgy’s ten- 
der looks been too much for you P’ 

‘I fear they were sadly thrown 
away,’ said Amy, not, however, 
without some embarrassment. ‘ Se. 
riously, my dear, I wish there were 
no men in the world, or that we 
had been given the privilege of 
thinking less about them.’ 

‘As long as they think so much 
about themselves, it would make 
little difference to Edgy or his 
friend Captain Strange. Do you 
know anything of him P’ 

‘Charles Strange,’ said 
mechanically ; ‘yes, I have 
him.’ 

But Caroline did not see that her 
friend had grown ashy pale, and 
before her next question she had 
recovered her composure. 

‘Ts he nice?’ 

‘He is Kdgy 


Amy 


met 


in mourning—a 
black double of him, otherwise 
identical in speech, look, thought, 
and habit. But I had no idea it 
was he who was coming.’ 

‘I thought I had told you. I 
hope “ Parson ”’ won't quarrel with 
them.’ 

‘Carry! I have 
should like to tell you, 
not, it was a mistake: nothing.’ 

And Carry did not seem as 
anxious for her confidence as might 
have been expected. Nevertheless, 
I have reason to think that before 
they reached Sunningham each 
understood the other better than 
they did when they started; if 
ach still retained something ‘ they 
scarce would tell to any.’ 


something I 
No, I need 


‘You're Mr. Egerton Tracy, if | 
am not deceived,’ said a voice on 
the Victoria platform, on Saturday 
afternoon. ‘Bound for Sunningham? 
Ferrars—Parson Ferrars—at your 
service.’ 
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‘Eh! Yes. Glad to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Ferrars. Heard of 
you from Tom Rivers. Tom well ?’ 

‘Blooming in health, sir, when I 
saw him last, but much out at 
elbows.’ 

‘That's what Lam, what we all 
are; ain’t we, Charles? Mr. Fer- 
rars—Captain Strange. Blest if I 
don’t think that the more a fellow 
has the less he has to spend.’ 

‘IT don’t think that was Tom 
Rivers’ complaint. It was having 
nothing to get which troubled him.’ 

‘Tl am little better, even in that 
line. Come into the carriage and 
tell me what kind of fellow Tom is 
now. He used to be rather a good 
sort. This way “ Parson”’: beg par- 
don, Mr. Ferrars.’ 

‘No offence, sir; the niggers 
never call me anything else. But 
I always go second class.’ 

‘Second class! Very sorry, 
son,’ but I could not.’ 

‘Second class!’ 
‘quite a new idea.’ 


“c Par- 


said Strange— 


‘Charlie, suppose we go second 
class with Mr. Ferrars, for a lark.’ 

‘Come along,’ said Charley ; and 
in they went. 

‘Beg pardon, trouble you not to 
smoke,’ said Ferrars, as Strange 
produced his pipe. ‘It has an un- 
pleasant effect on me ever since the 
fever.’ 

‘Why I thought every one smoked 
in the bush.’ 

‘Smoke! I should think so. I 
did little else, when I was not.chas- 
tising young niggers.’ 

‘Why do you object to it, then,’ 
said Strange, testily. 

‘I do not object to it; but as 
1 always get violent under it 
L thought perhaps you might— 
That is all. Head not strong yet.’ 

The two friends looked at each 
other, but Strange stowed away his 
pipe. ‘ Parson’ was decidedly un- 
pleasant, and very powerful besides. 

‘Plenty room here,’ said Ferrars, 
to a dowdy-looking woman with two 
objectionable children. 





‘Don’t come in here, the carriage 
is full,’ said Strange. 

‘Never mind, woman — come 
along. Give me the brat; [am ac- 
eustomed to them. Room ?—plenty 
of it. Yes, little man, you shall sit 
on my knee, and your brother 
on that gentleman’s,’ pointing to 
Strange. 

There had been two persons in 
the carriage before. The lady was 
somewhat plump ; the children not 
particularly clean, and each carried 
a bit of half-consumed gingerbread, 
Tracy’s eyes sparkled with fun and 
malice when he saw the second 
child meditating an ascent on 
Strange’s knee. With infantine 
instinct he saw it would not be 
safe; but he continued to play 
round the brink of the abyss to the 
Guardsman’s dread and rage during 
all the journey. In such cireum- 
stances conversation was hardly 
possible; Strange’s wrath and dis- 
gust were unspeakable, and Tracy, 
although much amused with his 
comrade’s discomfiture, and rather 
attracted by the stranger, did not 
renew his attentions until Sunning- 
ham was reached. The interval 
was spent by Ferrars’ talking in- 
cessantly to his urchin, in a jargon 
which, as far as being intelligible 
was concerned, might well have 
been addressed to the niggers of 
whom he spoke so much. 

Captain Strange retained his 
loftiness and his sulkiness. When 
they arrived at Sunningham Caro- 
line and Amy were on the lawn, 
having tea under the trees. Caroline 
advanced to meet them, and Cap- 
tain Strange had just gone through 
his introduction, when his eye caught 
Amy, who also came forward to 
greet him as an old acquaintance. 
Surprise would faintly express the 
effect her presence seemed to have 
on him. His swarthy face grew 
pallid, his utterance thick, and his 
self-possession for the moment 
seemed entirely to desert him. Am 
on her part appeared quite at her 
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ease, and reminded him, perhaps a 
little volubly, of the last time they 
had met. He answered by inarticu- 
late interjections, and at last suffi- 
ciently rallied to address his con- 
versation to Caroline. 

Tracy, never very observant, was 
admiring Amy, and not looking at 
his friend, and took the opportunity 
with alac rity of speaking to her. 
Ferrars hung off in the background, 
and after looking on with a sardonic 
expression for a few minutes, re- 
treated into the house. Mr. Staple- 
ton joined them soon after. 

‘How d’ye do, Edgy? Very 
glad to see you, Captain Strange. 
It is kind of you to come down 
on such short notice. You have 
been introduced to Caroline and 
Amy ?’ 

‘ Captain Strange and [have met 
before,’ said Amy’s clear, quiet 
voice, while Strange was huskily 
trying to say the same thing. 

‘You did not tell me that,’ said 
Stapleton, looking hurriedly from 
her tothe other. He saw there was 
something cloudy on his brow. 

‘Did I not ?’ said Amy. ‘ Indeed 
I hardly could, for I did not know 
we were to have had the pleasure 
of his company. It is some years 
since we met.’ 

* You will find him not less agree- 
able than he used to be, then, [ am 
sure. Where is Ferrars, Edgy? 
Have you quarrelled with him and 
his niggers ?’ 

‘ Eccentric traveller,’ said Edgy. 
‘Sharp wits enough. Scored one 
off Strange there uncommon well. 
He beguiled us into a low sort of 
carriage, and made a fat woman 
and two children oppress us. I 
hardly thought Charlie would have 
lived through it.’ 

‘He is a sensible man, 
in spite of his odd ways. 
you were civil to him.’ 

‘I paid him the highest deference. 
A man who could make Charlie 
nurse an untidy young darling, 
profusely embellished with ginger- 


however, 
1 trust 
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bread, deserves any respect I can 
show him.’ 

Mr. Stapleton laughed, and Caro- 
line’s eyes sparkled with amuse- 
ment, as she asked Strange if it was 
an interesting child. 

‘Aw—didn’t nurse it--Edgy’s 


joke—dirtiest little brat I ever 


saw!’ growled he. His loftiness 
had heen meeting with rude shocks 
all the afternoon, and he was con- 
scious he had not kept up his part 
as a Guardsman should. 

My tale, however, lags. I have 
now all my dramatis persone on 
the stage. The question is how to 
get them off. And they went off 
as follows :— 

Strange was not happy. Caro- 
line had a mocking smile on her 
face which he could not quite read; 
and Amy seemed as much deter- 
mined to be attentive to Tracy as 
Tracy was to be attentive to her. 
It would have been amusing to a 
bystander to mark the sublime 
magnificence of Tracy’s demeanour 
in the quarter where he might com- 
mit himself, as contrasted with his 
good-humoured ease in the quarter 
in which that was not expected. 
He went a little faster, however, 
than Stapleton quite liked; and 
I presume it was his neglect of 
Caroline which brought that dis- 
satisfied expression into his ruddy 
face, as he looked through the 
folding doors, and heard the merry 
peals which came from the inner 
room. Caroline was very friendl 
to Captain Strange ; but the latter 
was manifestly uncomfortable, and 
not at all a conquering hero. He 
made more than one effort to break 
up the duet, and to speak to Amy 
alone; but she outmanceuvred him 
at every turn. The Australian and 
Stapleton kept up statistics till a 
late hour, and when at last candles 
were lighted, Strange stalked ma- 
jestically to his den. Neither was 
the elderly master of the house alto- 
gether content with the evening’s 
performance. 
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They had a mile or so to walk to 
church next morning, and they 
paired off by Stapleton and Ferrars 
going in advance—then Caroline 
and Tracy —then Amy and Strange. 
The conversation of the last pair, 
who fell behind, will disclose some- 
thing of their relations. 

‘1 am so glad to have this chance 
of having a word with you, Miss 
Roper.’ 

Amy was silent. 

‘I was not so much to biame in 
those old days as you thought.’ 

‘I am glad for your sake that 
you were not,’ said Amy ; ‘ but all 
that is over now, and had best be 
forgotten.’ 

‘You cannot imagine how I was 
persecuted. I was a fool to listen 
to them.’ 

‘No, Captain Strange, I was the 
fool. I believe I am wiser now.’ 

‘I wish you would not speak in 
that cold tone. I never cared for 
anyone as I did for you, and never 
shall.’ 

*I quite believe what you say.’ 

‘Then why be so constrained 
with me.’ 

‘Because, by your own admis- 
sion, I knew the best your affection 
was capable of, and how far it 
went.’ 

‘I wish you would let me explain, 
Amy. Things might still be well.’ 

‘Call me Miss Roper, please. 
Things are very well as they are, 
without any more explanation. It 
can do no good, There is nothing 
to explain; I understood what you 
did and why you did it, and have 
no wish it should have been other- 
wise.’ 

‘Have you, then, ceased to care 
for me ?’ 

‘Entirely. The man I did care 
for never existed but in my own 
silly imagination.’ 

‘You are very bitter and un- 


kind,’ said Strange, whose hasty 
temper was giving way, as he 
evinced by decapitating sundry 


field Howers with his cane. 
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‘IT am not unkind, Captain 
Strange,’ said Amy, placing her 
hand gently on his arm. ‘ What 
we were once makes me always 
think gently of you, and I should 
be sorry to pain you. But what I 
say is merely truth, and I should 
do wrong to conceal it.’ 

‘You are all so fickle,’ 
bitterly. 
better ?’ 

‘Nay; now you are unjust, and 
I had better speak once for all. 
You did me a great injury, though 
I feel no resentment to you. In 
those days you raised me, a very 
inexperienced girl, to a height of 
pride and pleasure my head and my 
heart were equally unable to stand. 
I believed that your advantages of 
person and address were the signs 
of nobility and manliness of soul. 
I gave you all the freshness of my 
first love, and with it all the purer 
and higher joy of my life. Then 
you flung it away—flung it to the 
roadside, where it might have 
withered, and did wither—die. I 
thought you were infinitely above 
me. I now know you were far below 
me; for I have learned in a very 
bitter school that truth, courage, 
and honesty alone can elevate. But 
men like you do not know what a 
woman’s nature is composed of. 
I could no more bring back my old 
feelings and dreams than the flowers 
of that wretched summer evening 
when I read, under your hand, my 
first worldly lesson.’ 

She spoke quietly, almost ab- 
stractedly, yet sofirmly that Strange 
could not answer. He was agitated 
and affected. 

‘I had no wish to pain you. But 
next time a woman gives you her 
heart, treasure it. ~ Mine is no 


said he, 
‘1 suppose you like Tracy 





longer yours, nor ever can be.’ 

She quickened her steps as she 
spoke, and joined the rest of the 
door. If 
de- 
He was boiling 
with contending 


party at the church 
Strange could have decently 
parted, he would. 


over emotions, 
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among which wounded self-love, 
remorse, and temper made an un- 
pleasant compound. 

The parts were differently cast on 
their way home. Tracy joined Amy 
—Ferrars and Caroline walked to- 
gether, and Mr. Stapleton and 
Strange brought up the rear—the 
latter looking wrathfully ahead at 
his friend and his old flame. It is 
surprising how we value a prize 
which we have lost, but might have 
won. At that moment he thought 
he would have given worlds to have 
her back, and inwardly chafed at 
the notion that his friend had sup- 
planted him. 

In the afternoon, as Mr. Staple- 
ton was wandering round his shrub- 
beries in search of Amy, in the full 
belief that Tracy had taken the op- 
portunity to speak the irrevocable 
word, he suddenly came on a sight 
which turned him to stone. 

There, in a secluded nook, out of 
the ordinary paths, were two figures 
sitting on a log of wood—each with 
an arm round the other. One was 
Caroline ; the other was not Tracy, 
but—oh ! impudence and villany— 
the Rev. Mr. Ferrars from the Aus- 
tralian bush ! 

For a moment he stood transfixed, 
and then, collecting all his wrath 
and energies into his lungs, he 
shouted— 

* CaRoLine!’ 

The pair started up, and the lady 
gave no time for parley, for she fled 
as if a tiger had pursued her. 

The ‘ Parson,’ it must be owned, 
looked rather foolish; but he man- 
fully faced the coming storm. 

‘Mr. Ferrars, what is the mean- 
ing of this extraordinary and dis- 
graceful conduct ? ’ 

‘Don’t speak so loud, man. I 
can scarcely hear you with that din.’ 

‘What were you about with my 
niece, sir?’ 

‘I was holding a very interesting 
conversation with the lady, for whom 
I have a great respect.’ 

‘Intgresting ! I don’t doubt. She 
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has disgraced. herself. You may 
marry her now,. or anybody may; 
but she shall never stay a day in 
this house. And I hope you will 
leave it as soon as you find it con- 
venient.’ 

‘I do not mean to marry her, 
Mr. Stapleton, for I am a married 
man.’ 

* You villain!’ 

‘And I shall go and pack up my 
things immediately. It’s a mercy 
I did not unpack my books.’ 

So saying, ‘Parson’ also vanished, 
leaving his host bewildered and 
furious. The latter immediately 
went in search of Amy, to take 
counsel with her as to this most 
untoward affair. 

After some time he heard high 
voices in the distance, and turning 
round a corner he saw Amy weep- 
ing bitterly, and Tracy and his 
friend in a high and hot altercation. 

‘What, in the name of wonder, is 
all this ? ’ said the discomfited man. 
‘Amy, dear, what is the matter ? 
What are you quarrelling about, 
gentlemen ? ’ 

Both looked foolish and sulky, 
and Amy stole to Mr. Stapleton’s 
side, and took hold of his arm, as 
if for protection. But before she 
could speak two other characters 
appeared on the stage—Caroline 
and a companion. 

He was not unlike ‘Parson ;’ only 
he stood upright, over six foot high. 
Auburn crisp short hair appeared 
instead of raven locks, and a comely 
light moustache in place of his 
black beard. The spectacles were 
discarded. Stapleton stared. 

‘The “Parson’’ has gone, Mr. 
Stapleton, as you wished; but has 
left Tom Rivers in his stead, who 
now brings you his wife—for your 
blessing—’ 

I shall not set down here the ‘ 
highly reprehensibleexplosion which 
burst from Stapleton’s lips. 

‘Indeed, uncle, I hope you will 
forgive us. I—I—knew him in Paris 
—and—we were married yesterday.’ 
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‘Indeed, Mr. Stapleton, we have 
been very foolish; and if I had 
known before the kindness of your 
feelings to your old friend, our folly 
might have been spared. But she 
was determined not to marry me 
excepting at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square; and so we were—banns 
proclaimed, and everything com- 
plete.’ 

‘Banns proclaimed when I was 
safe here! Oh, you monkey, you! 
but you are under age, thank hea- 
ven—’ 

‘Yes; but as her mother gave 
her away, I believe the knot was 
. very firmly tied; and whatever 
“ Parson ” may say, Tom Rivers is a 
very prosperous man, and besides 
his blessing, wishes nothing from 
his and his wife’s uncle—’ 

‘Well,’ said Stapleton, ‘that is 
fortunate, for you are not likely to 
get much. Here is a lady on my 
arm who this morning promised 
to share her lot with an old 
man, and who has made him, as 
I know she will make him, as 
happy as you pretend to be.’ And 
without more ado, he took Amy 
in his arms and kissed her then 
and there. 

The two Guardsmen stared at 
each other. Strange looked as 
black as night, but Tracy rung out 
a merry peal. 

‘*Pon honour, a most affecting 
incident. Tom Rivers, I congratu- 
late you. A deuced nice girl—if 
she will let me say so—and one 
whose humble servant I shall rejoice 
to be. Though, we did not hit it 
off. As to you, old fellow, and 
revered relative, may your shadow 
never be less—as it is not likely to 
be. I ought to owe you a grudge, 
but I cannot find it in my heart. 


So I wish you all joy, and long life 
with it.’ 

‘Caroline,’ said Amy, ‘I should 
have told you of this before ; but I 
have had no secrets from this good 
man, excepting a name. I knew 
yesterday that I could give him a 
true heart, and he has it.’ 

‘I told him,’ said Amy after- 
wards, ‘that my young love was 
dead ; but many bright things may 
survive that funeral.’ 

‘Pray pardon my assumed boor- 
ishness,’ said Rivers. ‘I could not 
resist rhyming over a kind of 
phrase Dick Carter and I once 
heard from a Scotchman at Man- 
chester. But none of your men 
remembered it except Dick himself.’ 

“Tom Rivers, you have paid me 
back fairly. I always liked you, 
and I hope Caroline will make you 
happy. When did her mother come 
home ?’ 

‘A fortnight ago, uncle; and she 
wants very much to come and 
thank you for your kindness to her 
child.’ 

‘I shall be charmed. Don’t be 
down-hearted, Edgy. You will not 
be the worse for my happiness, 
although Tom Rivers has stolen a 
march on you.’ 

Exeunt the lovers. 
Guardsmen. 

‘Hm—’ 

‘Humph—’ 

‘An awful jolly sell to 
Charlie.’ 

‘Ugh!’ 

‘And you were sweet on the little 
one! Sold too!’ 

‘Stuff!’ 

‘What a widow she will be! 
But don’t look like a demon. We 
both have been fairly out-generalled 
by—Perripious Woman.’ 


Manent the 


me, 
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A NEW SURVEY OF THE NORTHERN HEAVENS. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor, B.A. Camprince. 
Author of ‘The Sun,’ ‘Other Worlds than Ours,’ &c. &e. 


VHE ideas entertained by the 
non-scientific public respecting 

the extent and nature of the re- 
searches made by astronomers into 
the constitution of the heavens, are, 
for the most part, singularly in- 
accurate. Many suppose, for in- 
stance, that the astronomer knows 
the distances of at least those stars 
which are visible to the naked eye, 
and they hear with surprise that 
there are not six stars of the 
millions which astronomy really 
has to deal with whose distances 
can be regarded as even approxi- 
mately determined. It is common- 
ly supposed, again, that the whole 
surface of the celestial sphere has 
been so surveyed with powerful 
telescopes that astronomers know 
according to what laws the stars 
are distributed over the heavens. 
Few, indeed, even among those who 
may be called students of astronomy 
are aware how very far this idea is 
from the truth. We hear so often of 
the star-gaugings of the Herschels, 
and the results inferred from those 
star-gaugings are so confidently in- 
sisted upon in our text-books of 
astronomy, that when the actual 
extent of the Herschelian gauges 
is mentioned, the student is apt, in 
his sense of surprise and disappoint- 
ment, to undervalue the labours of 
the Herschels as unduly as he had 
before exaggerated their extent and 
importance. Yet another mistake 
is commonly made. The range of 
the telescopes employed by astrono- 
mers is compared with the range of 
unaided vision, and men are apt to 
suppose that the astronomer obtains 
the same insight into the constitu- 
tion of the heavens as though his 
powers of vision were correspond- 
ingly increased. The fact is for- 
gotten that the telescope can only 


show the astronomer a minute 
portion of the heavens at a single 
view; that the information it is 
capable of supplying is in a sense 
piecemeal; and that the real les. 
sons taught by the telescope, so far 
as the distribution of the heavenly 
bodies is concerned, can only be 
learned by combining together a 
number of large-scale views of 
separate portions of the heavens, 
into a single comparatively small- 
scale picture. It is not known that 
our materials for this work are for 
the most part incomplete, and that 
in those few instances where we 
have complete materials little has 
been done to utilise them. 

I propose in this paper to con- 
sider, briefly, the extent of the 
researches hitherto made into 
the subject of the constitution of 
the star-depths; and then to 
describe some of the conclusions 
which seem deducible from an 
inquiry I have recently instituted, 
with the object of presenting in a 
single picture the results of one of 
the noblest series of labours yet 
undertaken by astronomers: Arge- 
lander’s complete survey of the 
northern heavens with a telescope 
showing stars down to the tenth 
magnitude. Setting aside surveys 
limited to small regions of the 
heavens, it may be said that the 
only observational labours yet di- 
rected to the solution of the noblest 
physical problem man can study, are 
the star-gaugings of the Herschels. 
These star-gaugings constitute in 
reality but a minute proportion of 
the work achieved by these great 
astronomers. Yet, we may justly 
say, with Struve, that not one of 
the feats undertaken by the Her- 
schels surpassed in daring that of 
attempting to gauge the star-depths 
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with a telescope a foot and a half in 
aperture. Ifan astronomer devoted 
all his observing hours to such 
work, he would need, on a moderate 
computation, full 80 years to com- 
plete the survey of the heavens.! 
it is, therefore, with no thought of 
undervaluing the credit due to the 
Herschels for their star-gaugings, 
but solely because it is important 
that true ideas should be held on 
the subject, that I now refer to the 
relatively small extent of the 
heavens actually included in their 
survey. 

Sir William Herschel published, 
in 1785, the results of no less than 
3,400 star-gauges. Hach star-gauge 
gave the number of stars visible 
in the field of view of Herschel’s 
telescope,—this field being equal in 
extent to almost exactly one-fourth 
of the apparent dimensions of the 
moon’s disc; and in the course of 
these surveys,—setting aside rough 
estimates on which Herschel himself 
laid no stress,—about 90,000 stars 
were counted. 

At first sight we seem to have 
here a widely extended survey. 
The portion of the heavens actual- 
ly gauged was equal to an extent 
which it would require 800 moons 
to cover; and thirty times as many 
stars as can be seen with the naked 
eye in the darkest and clearest 
night were actually counted. But 
when we leave the region of 
ordinary notions—whether as re- 
spects the moon’s apparent size or 
the multitude of the stars—and 
enter into the real particulars, the 
startling nature of the disproportion 
between the extent of the heavens 
and the portion surveyed by Her- 
schel is at once recognised. It is 
calculable that each field of view 
surveyed by Sir William Herschel 
amounted to but the 832,979th part 
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of the celestial sphere. So that, 
in fact, he had gauged but about the 
250th part of the area of the heavens. 
To obtain a clear idea of the minute- 
ness of this proportion, suppose for 
a moment that the whole surface 
of the heavens is represented by 
an ordinary chess-board; then the 
combined extent of all the gauge- 
fields of Sir William Herschel 
would amount to barely the fourth 
part of one of the black or white 
squares of such a board. 

But even this illustration affords 
but an imperfect idea of the actual 
and admitted incompleteness of 
Herschel’s table of star-gauges. 
One must turn to the table itself, to 
recognise at once the limited area 
of the field Herschel surveyed, and 
the difficult conditions under which 
such surveys are conducted by the 
astronomer. The great object Her- 
schel had in view was, the determi- 
nation of the relative number of 
stars visible in different directions ; 
and it was obviously essential to 
his purpose that the conditions under 
which the gauges were made should 
be as nearly constant as possible. 
Yet we find that he notes opposite 
hundreds of his gauge-fields, that 
the observation was marred either 
by haze, or moonlight, or twilight, 
or even by strong daylight, or by 
the light of the Aurora Borealis, or, 
lastly, by the low position of the 
gauged region. 

As regards the number of stars 
counted by Sir William Herschel, we 
may recall to mind that, accord- 
ing to his computation, the Milky 
Way probably contains 18,000,000 
stars visible in the 18-inch telescope 
he employed; while the indefati- 
gable Struve considers that probably 
there are more than 20,000,000 
such stars in the whole heavens. 
Thus we see that the 90,000 stars 






1 *Supposons que l'on puisse faire, pendant 100 nuits de l'année, chaque nuit 100 
jauges, et il ne faudra pas moins de $3 ans pour le jaugeage du ciel entier. En effet, 
les 3,400 jauges de Herschel forment un de ses travaux les plus hardis,’ Struve’s Etudes 
@ Astronomie stellaire, note 74. 
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actually counted are relatively few, 
however large the number may 
seem by comparison with the num- 
ber of stars visible to the unaided 
eye. 

As respects Sir John Herschel’s 
Tabours in the same field, it is only 
necessary to note that they were 
less extensive than his father’s; the 
number of gauges amounting to 
2,300, and the number of stars 
actually counted amounting to about 
70,000. 

In all, the star-gauges of the 
Herschels extended over the 150th 
part of the heavens, and included 
160,000 stars actually counted. Let 
me repeat that I am far from de- 
siring to undervalue these labours, 
The very fact that, among all the 
hundreds of astronomers who have 
studied the heavens with powerful 
telescopes, not one has yet rivalled 
either of the Herschels in this 
work of star-gauging, shows how 
highly the labours of those great 
astronomers should be esteemed. 
But I hold it to be essential that 
just ideas should be entertained on 
subjects of this sort. It is as un- 
wise as it is wrong in principle to 
describe in misleading terms the 
labours of our great men, or to 
forget—as if due honour to their 
memory required such forgetfulness 
—to institute a searching compa- 
rison between the work they effected 
and what yet remains to be achieved. 
It is fortunate that men like the 
Herschels have ever been the last 
to encourage exaggerated estimates 
of their labours—insomuch that we 
find Sir William Herschel speaking 
of his star-gauging as intended only 
‘as an example to show the spirit 
of the method’—while Sir John 
Herschel again and again insisted 
on the necessity of fresh and more 
extended surveys than he and his 
father had been able to undertake. 

The researches of the Herschels 
being the only observational labours 
directed by astronomers to the 
actual survey of the heavens with 
reference to the laws of stellar dis- 
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tribution, we have only to consider 
the enquiries directed to theanalysis 
of those observations, in order to 
ascertain the sum and substance of 
the information actually obtained 
respecting the constitution or ar- 
chitecture of the sidereal system. 
When we enquire who are the as- 
tronomers who have attempted the 
task of educing from the labours of 
the Herschels their true value, we 
find that we have only to add the 
name of William Struve to the 
names of the Herschels themselves, 
in order to complete the list of such 
enquirers. Of course, I am well 
aware that many others have dis- 
cussed the works of the Herschels, 
and yet more have described the 
results to which the work has been 
held to point. But besides the elder 
Struve and the Herschels them- 
selves, not one astronomer has sub- 
jected the observations of the latter 
to thorough investigation and 
analysis. 

Now, there is one peculiarity in 
the several enquiries of the elder 
and younger Herschel, which de- 
serves very careful consideration. 
Sir John Herschel unquestionably 
supposed, when discussing his own 
observations, that they confirmed 
the views of the elder Herschel— 
these views being those enunciated 
by Sir William Herschel in the 
famous paper of 1785, in which the 
star-gauges above referred to were 
first fully discussed. And, certainly, 
the statistical evidence obtained by 
Sir John Herschel corresponded 
very closely with that obtained by 
his father. But theremarkable point 
is, that Sir William Herschel had 
virtually abandoned the views of 
1785, and that Sir John Herschel 
seems either not to have known, or 
to have forgotten the circumstance ! 
This must appear incredible, I am 
aware, to most of my readers, if not 
to all; more especially as all the 
text-books of astronomy agree in 
describing the views of Herschel 
in 1785 as those which he main- 
tained to the close of his career ; or 
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rather, these books fail to mention 
that Sir William Herschel had in 
any respect modified his views. I 
feel that it will be a somewhat 
difficult task, under the circum- 
stances, to establish the fact, that 
the theory of 1785 was actually 
abandoned by the elder Herschel ; 
but yet the evidence on the point 
appears to me so convincing, when 
rightly apprehended, that I shall at 
least claim the careful attention of 
the reader, while I enunciate its 
leading features. 

In the first place, in order to re- 
move what must appear as a strong 
antecedent improbability in my 
view of the matter, let me remind 
the reader of the length of time 
which hadelapsed between the death 
of the elder Herschel and the epoch 
when the younger Herschel under- 


took the supplementary series of 


star-gaugings in the southern hea- 
vens. The last of Sir William 
Herschel’s papers on the general 
subject of the construction of the 
heavens appeared in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1818, thirty- 
three years, let me note in passing, 
after the enunciation of the cloven 
dise theory of the sidereal system. 
Six years later, or in 1824, the 
elder Herschel died. Now, the star- 
gaugings of the younger Herschel 
were not commenced until the year 
1834, ten years after Sir William’s 
death ; nor have we any evidence 
that the younger Herschel’s atten- 
tion had been directed in a special 
manner to the subject of the star- 
gauges, either during the life of Sir 
William Herschel, or afterwards 
during the progress of Sir John 
Herschel’s observations in England. 
The eight years devoted by the 
younger r Herschel to preparation for 
his observations at the Cape, were 
employed in the study of double 
stars, in the examination of nebulz, 
and in other work of like nature, 
not in the comparatively rough work 
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of star-gauging. At the Cape, 
even, star-gauging held a quite sub- 
ordinate position in Herschel’s la- 
bours. Here are the words in which 
he refers to the subject, in the 
noble work wherein he gives an 
account of his observations. After 
mentioning that his father’s labours 
in 1785 had led to the theory, that 
the sidereal system forms ,a stra- 
tum ‘ bifurcated or spread out into 
two sheets ;’ he proceeds,—‘ It may 
easily be supposed that the oppor- 
tunity of carrying out this great 
induction by observations made with 
the same telescope, similarly used 
in that part of the heavens inacces- 
sible to its author, was not neglected. 
So soon as a knowledge of the 
regions where nebule might more 
especially be expected had been 
acquired, so as not to hazard too 
much by continually interrupting 
the sweep for the purpose of 
gauging, a system of star-gauges 
was set on foot, at first somewhat 
irregularly, but, after a very few 
sweeps, more systematically, so as 
to dot over the heavens, as it were, 
with a regular tesseration of gauged 
or counted fields, disposed at defi- 
nite and equal intervals.’ Then 
presently he mentions that ‘many 
gauge points would needs escape 
observation, in consequence of the 
interference of the more important 
regular business of the sweep.’ 
We find also that blanks were left 
where the heavens ‘ had been suffi- 
ciently swept over before the gauges 
commenced, or where, for other 
reasons, their registry was inter- 
rupted.’ 

So far as can be judged, then, the 
attention of Sir John Herschel was 
first specially directed to the sub- 
ject of star-gauging at this epoch of 
1834, ten years after his father’s 
death, and half-a-century after the 
enunciation of the cloven disc theory 
of the sidereal system.' 

For the sake of brevity, I will 


1If it should be objected, notwithstanding, that Sir John Herschel could hardly have 
forgotten any essential circumstances connected with a theory which his own father had 
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select the two most marked features 
of the theory of 1785; and I shall 
be able, I think, to show that Sir 
William Herschel adopted, later, 
altogether different opinions on both 
points. 

It will not be questioned by those 
who are acquainted with the theory 
of 1785, or with what may be called 
the text-book theory of the sidereal 
system, that, according to this 
theory the Milky Way is a conge- 
ries of stars, resembling our sun and 
the stars visible to the naked eye, 
and distributed in a similar manner 
throughout that portion of space 
which is occupied by our stellar 
system. Now seventeen years later 
Herschel wrote as follows: ‘ Though 
our sun and all the stars we see 
may truly be said to be in the plane 
of the Milky Way, yet Iam now 
convinced, by a long inspection 
and continued examination of it, 
that the Milky Way itself consists 
of stars very differently scattered 
from those which are immediately 
about us.’ 

Again, it will not be questioned 
that Sir William Herschel, when 
dealing with the star-gaugesof 1785, 
held richness of condensation to 
imply an enormous extension of the 
star-system in the direction where 
such richness was recognised. This 
was, indeed, the essential principle 
of the method of star-gauging, the 
fundamental law on which that 
system was based. Yet, in 1802, 
Sir William Herschel thus abso- 
lutely negatives this rule of inter- 
pretation. After citing, as a con- 
venient illustration of his new views, 
the two great clustering aggrega- 
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tions of the Milky Way between 
the stars Beta and Gamma of the 
constellation Cygnus, he pro- 
ceeds: ‘These milky appearances 
deserve the name of clustering col- 
lections, as they are certainly 
brighter about the middle and 
fainter near their undefined borders. 
For in my sweeps of the heavens, it 
has been fully ascertained that the 
brightness of the Milky Way arises 
only from stars; and that their 
compression increases in proportion 
to the brightness of the Milky Way. 
We may, indeed, partly ascribe the 
increase both of brightness and of 
apparent compression to a greater 
depth of the space which contains 
these stars; but this will equally 
tend to show their clustering condi- 
tion: for, since the increase of 
brightness is gradual, the space 
containing the clustering stars must 
tend to a spherical form if the 
gradual brightness of the stars 
is to be explained by the  situa- 
tion of the stars.’ This pas- 
sage, written as it is in Herschel’s 
somewhat condensed style, may re- 
quire paraphrasing; but there can 
be no real question as to its mean- 
ing. What Herschel says amounts 
to this: the rich region with its 
bright centre and undefined bor- 
ders is a clustering collection ; it 
may be that the richness of the 
central portion is due altogether to 
real richness of the cluster there ; 
but even admitting that the extra 
richness at the centre is partly due 
to greater range of the space con- 
taining the stars, yet still these stars 
must be held to form a cluster of a 
globular form; for even if the 


enunciated, I would answer that, admitting those circumstances to have been fully known 
to him during his father's lifetime—which is not proved (and is even improbable in my 
judgment)—convincing evidence may yet be cited to show that Sir John Herschel might 


have forgotten them ten years after his father’s death. For, in the Preface to the 
fifth edition of his Outlines of Astronomy, Sir John Herschel comments on certain 
researches of M, Reynaud as novelties, though, as he noted afterwards, he had himself 
formerly reasoned out the same subject to precisely similar conclusions—a fact which 
‘had completely escaped his recollection,’ he says, ‘when perusing the work of M. 
Reynaud.’ Every student of science must, we conceive, have met with instances in his 
own experience rendering forgetfulness of this sort far from surprising. 
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gradual increase of brightness is to 
be thus explained by the situation 
of the stars, yet the way in which the 
increase takes place serves to prove 
that the space containing the clus- 
tering stars must tend toa spherical 
form. This is the obvious meaning 
of the passage ; and this interpreta- 
tion of the appearances in Cygnus 
and elsewhere is wholly incom- 
patible with the theory of 1785. 
According to this theory, the rich 
regions of the Milky Way corre- 
sponded to places where the stellar 
system extended to a vast distance, 
the richness in the telescopic field 
being due to the fact that the range 
of the instrament passed along an 
enormously extended array of stars 
reaching from the sun’s neighbour- 
hood to the extreme limits of the 
Milky Way. According to the 


views of 1802, the rich regions of 
the Milky Way correspond to re- 
gions within the star-system where 
real clusters exist—somewhat sphe- 
rical in figure, perhaps, so that the 


line of sight through the middle of 
a cluster traverses a longer range 
than lines of sight towards the 
edge—but certainly true clusters, 

rich aggregations separated from 
surrounding space by a compara- 
tively void region all around them. 
According to one view, the Milky 
Way might be compared to a fog 
surrounding the observer, the direc- 
tions where the fog seems densest 
being those in which its extension 
from the observer is really greatest ; 
according to the other view, the 
Milky Way is to be compared to a 
bank of more or less closely set 
clouds, some of which—correspond- 
ing to the clustering aggregations 
in the Milky Way dis- 
tinctly recognised apart from the 


1 This 


is to be inferred from the following passage. 
earlier researches, he notes that the facts be is now about to present must be 
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others. According to one theory, 
there is a continuous star-connec- 
tion, so to speak, between the sun 
and the Milky Way—rich regions 
and poor alike; according to the 
other, there is no such connection ; 
but the line of sight directed to the 
rich clustering aggregations of the 
Milky Way traverses, before reach- 
ing them, a relatively barren tract. 

I have here taken the two most 
salient features of the theory of 
1785, and have shown that these 
features are not only wanting in the 
views of 1802, but are replaced by 
features of a quite different cha- 
racter. I will now show that an 
astronomer, who undoubtedly gave 
to the works of the elder Herschel 
a closer scrutiny than any other 
(not excepting Sir John Herschel) 
has eared to give, arrived at the 
conviction, not only that the theory 
of1785 had been entirely abandoned 
by Sir William Herschel, but that 
the two main principles on which 
that theory had been based were 
given up by Herschel. 

The elder Struve, in his admir- 
able work, entitled Etudes d’ Astro- 
nomie stellaire, gives an excellent 
digest of the papers of Sir William 
Herschel. It is well to note the 
circumstances under which Struve 
studied Herschel’s papers, for other- 
wise the full importance of his con- 
clusions will not be recognised. He 
had already given the papers one 
reading, and had failed to notice 
how the views of the elder Herschel 
changed between 1878 and 180z.! 

This is not surprising, when we 
remember that Herschel’s papers 
are written in a somewhat terse 
style, and that when exhibiting 
new views he does not point out 
where and how these differ from 


After speaking of his own 
regarded as 


‘une discussion ultérieure 4 laquelle je me suis engagé, surtout par une nouvelle étude 
des mémoires de Sir W. Herschel, faite depuis, et dont les résultats ont été exposés dans la 
partie historique de ce rapport. En effet, je me suis convaincu que mes idées actuelles sur la 
voie lactée ne sont en opposition qu’avec le systéme de Herschel de 1785, mais extréme- 
ment conformes aux vues postérieures de ce grand astronome.’ 
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opinions he may have before ex- 
pressed. When we consider that 
the papers written by Herschel 
range over nearly half a century, it 
will be understood that they do not 
form a perfectly congruous series ; 
and at the same time we can under- 
stand that the progression and 
change of ideas would not, at a 
first reading, be rightly appre- 
hended. I certainly found this to 
be the case in my own first study 
of Herschel’s papers; insomuch 
that I have written many passages 
in books and essays as though the 
views I advocated were opposed to 
his, when in reality they were ac- 
cordant with his later opinions. 
And I believe that no one, unad- 
vised of Herschel’s change of view, 
and studying his papers from be- 
ginning to end with an ordinary 
degree of attention, would arrive at 
any other conclusion than that to 
which Struve came in the first in- 
stance, and that which I conceive 
Sir John Herschel entertained to 
the end of his life. But in 1830 
(let the date be noted in connection 
with what has been remarked re- 
specting the younger Herschel’s 
star-gauging, ) Struve received from 
Sir John Herschel a valuable pre- 
sent—a complete copy of the elder 
Herschel’s papers, the author’s 
original manuscript enriched by his 
corrections and by several manu- 
script notes. It was this noble gift 
that led Struve to the thorough 
investigation (a wne étude assidue 
of the works of the elder Herschel. 
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Struve shows clearly that the 
theory of 1785 is based on two 
hypotheses, the failure of either of 
which (by Herschel’s own admis- 
sion) would render the theory in- 
admissible. The first is the hypo- 
thesis of a generally uniform 
distribution of stars throughout the 
sidereal system ; the second is the 
hypothesis that the gauging tele- 
scope was capable of penetrating 
to the limits of the sidereal system 
in all directions. Then 
quotes passage after be- 
longing to the papers of 1802 and 
later years, in which these hypo- 
theses are definitively abandoned by 
Sir William Herschel; and he ar. 
rives at this noteworthy conclusion, 
that the theory of 1785, respecting 
the constitution of the Milky Way, 
is completely negatived by the later 
researches of its author, and that 
Herschel himsclf had completely 
abandoned it.! 

Yet Struve very properly com- 
bined the observations of 1785 with 
his own researches. Clearly recog- 
nising the limited range of those 
observations and the necessity for 
further survey of the heavens, he 
yet took advantage of the numerical 
statistics they atforded to supple- 
ment the relations he was the first 
to discuss; those, namely, which 
are to be recognised in the statis- 
tical distribution of stars of the 
higher or brighter orders of mag- 
nitude.? 

Struve’s researches were car- 
ried out with the express object of 


Struve 


passage 


? Struve’s words are as follows: ‘Nous parvenons done au résultat—peut-étre inat- 
tendu mais incontestable—que le systéme de Herschel, énoncé en 1785, sur l’arrangement 
de la voie lactée, s’écroule de toutes parts, d’aprés les recherches ultérieures de l’auteur ; 
et que Herschel lui-méme I’a entiérement abandonné.’ 

* There is some confusion of expression as to the different orders of star magnitude. 
Some astronomers speak of the fainter stars as belonging to the higher orders, because 


larger numbers are employed to indicate those orders. 


Others—and, on the whole, their 


plan seems preferable—speak of the fainter stars as belonging to the lower orders of 


magnitude. 


So far as analogous numerical instances are in question, both methods can 


be justified; for the mathematician speaks of equations of high order when the number 
expressing the order is large ; and, on the other hand, we commonly speak of persons or 


objects as low down in a list when the number expressing their place is large. 


Since the 


fainter stars are inferior in the primary quality of a star—that is, lustre—it would seem 
that those orders which are expressed by the larger number, being thus inferior, should 


be called the lower ordcts. 
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determining whether the arrange- 
ment of stars of the brighter orders 
of magnitude affords any evidence 
respecting the constitution of the 
sidereal system. Piazzi had noticed 
that even among the stars visible to 
the naked eye there is a tendency 
to aggregation towards the Milky 
Way: a phenomenon clearly irre- 
concilable with the theory of 1785. 
For, according to this theory, the 
stars are spread with a certain 
general uniformity throughout the 
stellar system, and the richness of 
the Milky Way is due to the greater 
extension of the system in the 
direction of a certain § stratum. 
Within this imagined stratum, a 
section of which illustrat es 
Herschel’s paper, a sphere enclosing 
all the stars visible to the unaided 
eye would be completely enclosed 
or rather immersed. Herschel tells 
us, indeed, the proportion which he 
conceived to exist between the 
dimensions of his section and the 
extent of the sphere of naked-eye 
stars, lucid stars,as they are 
called for distinction. The section 
is 104 inches long and 2} inches 
wide, and he remarks that this sec- 
tion ‘is drawn upon a scale where 
the distance of Sirius is no more 
than the 80th part of an inch; so 
that probably all the stars, which in 
the finest nights we are able to dis- 
tinguish with the naked eye, may 
be comprehended within a sphere 
drawn round the large star near the 
middle, representing our situation 
in the nebula, of less than half a 
quarter of an inch in radius ;’ that 
is a sphere separated by a distance 
of more than nine times its own 
radius from the flattened sides of 
the imagined stratum, and by more 
than forty times that distauce from 
the rim of the stratum. It is quite 
obvious that the construction of this 
small sphere could be in no way 
associated with the construction of 


cross 


or 
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the stratum, if the theory were just, 
any more than the disposition of 
the water vesicles within a space 
a foot in diameter in the heart of a 
cloud could be associated with the 
figure of the cloud. 

Struve’s first enquiries were ap- 
plied to stars down to the seventh 
magnitude inclusive. He showed 
that these stars are not spread in a 
uniform manner over the heavens, 
but are more densely aggregated 
upon and near the zone of the 
Milky Way. The method of re- 
search he employed was perhaps 
not altogether satisfactory, since he 
merely counted the number of stars 
included severally, according to his 

rataloeue, in the twer ity-four equal 
spaces into which the hour-meri- 
dians! divide a series of zones par- 
allel to the celestial equator. The 
spaces were too large to afford more 
than a rongh estimate of the laws 
of distribution. But still there was 
so obvious an increase of richness 
when the Milky Way was ap- 
proached, so marked a poverty near 
the poles of the galaxy, that Struve 
was able to announce with confi- 
dence that the theory of 1785 was 
unsound. 

When a careful re-examination of 
Sir W. Herschel’s papers had 
shown him that Herschel had him- 
self abandoned the theory of 1785, 
Struve undertook a new series of 
researches. He now employed a 
much larger number of stars than 
he had before dealt with. M. Weisse 
had reduced and arranged the stars 
observed by Lalande, Bessel, and 
Argelander, so far as a zone of the 
heavens, thirty degrees wide, was 
concerned. This zone, ranging 
from 15 degrees north to 15 de- 
grees south of the equator, con- 
tained no less than 31,085 stars, 
from the first to the ninth magni- 
tude, inclusive; of these 1664 be- 
longed to the first six orders of 


’ Circles through the poles of the heavens, dividing the celestial equator into twenty- 
four equal parts. 
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magnitude, 2,500 were of the 
seventh magnitude, 8,183 of the 
eighth, and 19,738 of the ninth. 
But all the stars of these orders, 
and belonging to the zone, were 
not included in Weisse’s cata- 
logue. By an elaborate process of 
examination, during which he 
showed a singular mastery of the 
laws of averages, Struve estimated 
how many stars of the different 
orders had been missed in different 
parts of the zone; and in this way 
he increased the number of stars 
virtually available for his purpose 
from 31,085 to 52,199, a number 
fairly comparable, it will be noticed, 
with the 70,000 stars counted by 
Sir John Herschel and the go,o0co 
stars counted by his father. 

Struve conceived the zone of stars 
to be divided into twenty-four equal 
parts by hour-circles, that is, by 
division-lines square to the equator, 
or to the length of the zone. Then, 
as in his former researches, he com- 
pared together the numbers of stars 
in these twenty-four equal divisions. 
He again found that the divisions 
crossed by the Milky Way and those 
lying near to the Milky Way, are 
richer in stars than the rest. The 
evidence was of the most decisive 
nature, and Struve rendered it more 
convincing by the way in which he 
repeated his tests. Thus, whether 
the twenty-four divisions were se- 
parately considered, or whether he 
took them in opposite pairs, or 
whether he took them in pairs 
lying at equal distances on either 
side of the points where the Milky 
Way crosses the equator, or whe- 
ther, lastly, he compared what may 
be called the Milky Way divisions 
with the remainder : in all cases he 
found the evidence decisively in 
favour of a condensation of stars, 
of the leading orders of magnitude, 
towards the galactic zone. For the 
sake of brevity, I quote only the 
last of the four above-mentioned 
tests. The Milky Way crosses the 
equator near the hour divisions 6 
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and 18; more exactly, the main line 
of the Milky Way crosses the equa- 
tor at the divisions marked 6h. 40m., 
and 18h. 40m.; so that the divisions 
corresponding to the hours 5, 6, 7, 
8, on one side, and 17, 18, 19, 200n 
the other, are those which may be 
called the galactic divisions. Now, 
the first set of four divisions con- 
tained 13,593 stars, the other set 
10,657 stars, giving an average of 
12,125 stars for each set of four 
divisions, and 3,031 stars for each 
division. The remaining sixteen 
divisions contained 27,946 stars, or 
an average of 1,747 stars for each. 
There can be no question then, that 
a tendency to aggregation along 
the galactic zone exists among the 
stars of the first nine orders of 
magnitude. 

Struve extended his enquiry, so 
as to include the consideration of 
the distribution of the 52,000 stars 
in space. This he did by conceiving 
his zone of stars to be converted 
into a flat disc in the plane of the 
equator, and the stars of the several 
orders spread uniformly as respects 
radial directions—that is, in direc- 
tions tending from the sun, the 
imagined centre of the system of 
stars. This part of Struve’s work 
seems open to serious objection. 
The general lesson deduced from 
the former part of the work was 
good, so far as it went; but, in the 
use now made of the results, Struve 
certainly pushed them farther than 
was permissible. What he had 
learned was, that certain divisions 
of the heavens, 30 degrees long and 
15 degrees wide, were severally 
more or less rich in stars. It seems 
sufficiently hazardous to lose con- 
sideration of the length of these 
divisions, and to suppose that their 
several degrees of richness ade- 
quately represent the richness of the 
heavens along their medial line. 
But to proceed farther, and to 
assume that outwards from the eye 
towards that medial line there was 
a general uniformity of distribution, 
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was perfectly incompatible with the 
lesson taught by the varying rich- 
ness of the several original divisions. 
That lesson clearly was, that any 
assumption of uniformity is inad- 
missible until evidenee has been 
obtained which renders it to some 
degree probable. Struve had not a 
particle of evidence in favour of the 
assumption he made. That assump- 
tion amounted, in fact, to the hy- 
pothesis that there is a general 
approach to uniformity of magnitude 
among the stars—so that Struve, 
who had clearly disproved the old 
hypothesis of a general uniformity 
of distribution, was now adopting an 
hypothesis at least as little likely 
to approximate to the truth. 

Let me now be permitted to pre- 
sent my own researches directed to 
the solution of the same problem. 
My enquiries have been in a sense 
parallel to those made by Struve; 
but they have been conducted on a 
different plan. It will have been 


noticed that Struve dealt through- 


out with numerical statistics, and 
that he discussed these according 
to the law of averages, regarding 
minor details as probably unim- 
portant. I have followed always 
the method of equal surface (iso- 
graphic) charting, whereby numeri- 
cal statistics are in effect presented 
to the eye; the method having this 
further advantage, that it exhibits 
(or may be employed to exhibit) 
minor details as well as general 
relations. 

The value of this method has been 
impressed upon me during a long, 
and, I believe, quite exceptional 
course of star-charting. In 1866, 
i drew my Gnomonic Charts, show- 
ing all the stars down to the fifth 
magnitude inclusive. In drawing 
the maps of my Constellation 
Seasons, I had occasion to picture 


' These results were first published in a 
during their meeting at Liverpool last year. 
edition of my Other Worlds, where also 
described and analysed. 
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twelve several times the relations 
among the stars visible in England, 
down to the fourth magnitude 
inclusive. And afterwards the 
same series of maps, but show- 
ing only the stars down to the 
third magnitude, was constructed 
for my Half Hours with the Stars. 
It was the recognition of peculiari- 
aties of arrangement even among 
the relatively small number of stars 
included in these several series, 
that led to the enunciation of my 
earliest ideas respecting the laws 
according to which the lucid stars 
are distributed. 

Then followed the construction of 
my large Star Atlas, in which stars 
down to the sixth magnitude are 
included; in other words, about 
5,900 stars instead of the 1,5000f the 
Gnomonic Atlas. There was, also, 
this peculiarity about the largeatlas, 
to render the progress of the work 
moreinstructive than it would other- 
wise have been: for the first time 
since star-charting began, the stars 
visible to the naked eye were all 
pictured without appreciable dis- 
tortion and on a systematic plan, 
bringing intorecognition the actual- 
ly existent but hitherto unsuspected 
laws according to which those stars 
are distributed. It was natural that 
I should take the earliest opportu- 
nity to make an actually isographic 
chart of these stars,—that is, that 
I should present these stars in a 
chart in which equal spaces on the 
globe should be represented by 
equal spaces on the chart. The 
results of this work, and of the 
application of a method of research, 
which I called the ‘balance and 
scissors’ method were described 
in a paper which appeared in these 
pages a year ago.! 

But I have long been anxious to 
apply this method to a far larger 


paper read before the British Association: 
The isographie chart illustrates the second 
the results I deduce from the chart are 
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number of stars than 
shown in my atlas. 
number may appear, 
parison with the numbers dealt 
with by Struve, and still more 
with the numbers counted in 
the Herschelian gauges, it appears 
insignificant. And although the 
conclusions which I had actually 
educed from the 
these stars are not in reality 
to question,—since I have been able 
to show that the laws of probability 
will not permit us ‘to regard the 
observed relations as accidental, yet 
they may not be judged by some 
s0 convincingly established, as re- 
lations founded on an overwhelming 
array of instances. 

Accordingly, I had for some time 
desired to chart on a single iso- 
graphic projection, all the stars— 
324,000 in number—included in 
Argelander’s splendid series of 
charts of the northern heavens. 


the 5,900 
Large as this 
yet by com- 


open 


These charts show all the stars of 


the first nine orders and of the order 
intermediate to the ninth and tenth 
over the whole of the northern 
hemisphere and within two degrees 
south of the equator. 
forms a sheet 20 by 30 inches in 
extent; and my purpose was to 
combine all these charts into one 
circular chart on a single sheet. 

The first point to be attended to 

yas, that the maps should only be 
commenced when it was possible to 
carry on the work without inter- 
ruption to its close. To have drawn 
a portion of the chart, and then to 
have left it even for a few days, while 
the work was in progress, was to risk 
a change in the style of mapping, 
which would have rendered the 
map almost valueless so far as 
my purpose was concerned, 

But to secure time for the chart- 
ing of 324,000 stars—each star to 
be carefully copied in from a large 
original—w as not an altogether easy 
matter. On a moderate computa- 
tion, a minute would, on the average, 
be required for marking in ten 


Each chart 
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stars; and this gave 540 hours for 
the star-charting alone; that is, at 
the rate of 60 working hours per 
week, 9 weeks would be required 
for the work. It was with, difficulty 
I could secure 7 clear weeks. Du. 
ring this interval, however, I sue. 
ceeded in completing the chart. 

Before the charting was com. 
menced, the projection was laid 
down in pencil, to every degree, that 
is, there were 360 radial lines and 
92 concentric circles. Near the 
centre some of the radial lines were 
omitted. In all, the pencilling 
divided chart into 26,400 
ag corresponding to the spaces 

1 Argelander’s charts. ‘Thus the 
average number of stars in each 
space was but eighteen; and it was 
easy to make each space a sufh- 
ciently accurate miniature of the 
corresponding space in the large 
original. When all the 26,400 
spaces were thus filled in, there 
appeared at a single view all the 
stars which we should see in the 
northern heavens if our powers of 
vision were increased a hundred 
fold. Twice as many stars as both 
the Herschels counted, to times as 
many as Struve discussed in his 
Etudes, and about 130 times as 
many as can be seen with the 
naked eye over the whole of the 
vault of heaven on the darkest and 
clearest night, were now for the 
first time (thanks to the 7 years’ 
labour of Argelander) presented 
to the eye at a single view; and it 
remained only to study the relations 
which could be recognised among 
these 30 myriads of stars. 

These relations are full, 
ceive, of significance. 

In the first place, the aggregation 
of stars along the galactic zone, 
which Struve had inferred from 
numerical statistics, was amply 
confirmed. But more than this. 
I had long since expressed my be- 
lief that it is not the galactic zone, 
but the galaxy itself, towards which 
the stars are aggregated. The dis- 


the 


I con- 
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tinction is of importance. When 
astronomers speak of the condensa- 
tion of stars along the galactic zone, 
they imply that there really is a 
distinct zone of the heavens formed 
by the Milky Way and that the 
stars are spread with a gradually 
increasing degree of richness the 
nearer that zone is approached. 
Now, it has been known for many 
years that so far as the visible 
Milky Way is concerned, no such 
zone exists. Across the widest 
part of the Milky Way there is a 
broad gap completely marring the 
completeness of the so-called zone. 
Then, in another region, the Milky 
Way consists of a multitude of in- 
terlacing branches, intermixed with 
lakes and islands of light and dark- 
ness, forming a galactic region com- 
plex beyond expression. These fea- 
tures belong to the southern half of 
the Milky Way; and we owe our 
knowledge respecting them to those 
researches of Sir John Herschel 


which were in progress when Struve 


wrote his Biudes. But even when 
speaking of the northern portion, 
Struve had been constrained to 
admit that a fresh survey was 
needed, before the Milky Way could 
be regarded as a zone, simply 
divided into two, along one part of 
its extent. And, accordingly, we 
find that when carefully studied, 
the northern half of the Milky 
Way presentsa complexity of struc- 
ture which the accepted descrip- 
tion and pictures are far from con- 
veying. Wollaston has referred to 
branchlike projections both on the 
northern and southern side of the 
zone, in the constellation Perseus, 
and also in the divided portion of 
the Milky May from the Swan to 
the equator. Sir John Herschel 
described how a branch extends 
from Cepheus towards the North 
Pole; and another from Perseus 
towards the Pleiades; neither of 
these branches appearing in Wollas- 
ton’s description. A single dark 
Space is seen in the constellation of 
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the Swan by some observers ; but 
others recognise two dark spaces. 
Some have regarded the second 
branch of the Milky Way from 
the Swan as continuous; but Sir 
John Herschel has pointed out that 
the branch does not extend beyond 
the equator southwards. In fine, 
no two pictures or descriptions of 
the northern Milky Way agree 
even as respects main features, and 
far less in minor details. The 
cause of this is undoubtedly the 
real complexity of the galaxy, a 
complexity well described by the 
late Professor Nichol, in the follow- 
ing noteworthy passage: ‘It is, in- 
deed, only to the most careless 
glance, or when viewed through an 
atmosphere of imperfect transpa- 
rency, that the Milky Way seemsa 
continuous zone. Let the naked 
eye rest thoughtfully on any part 
of it; and, if circumstances be 
favourable, it will stand out rather 
asan accumulation of patches and 
streams of light of every conceivable 
variety of form and brightness ; now 
side by side, now heaped on each 
other, again spanning across dark 
spaces, intertwining and forming a 
most curious and complex net- 
work; and at other times darting 
off into the neighbouring skies in 
branches of capricious length and 
shape which gradually thin away 
and disappear.’ 

Now, in my chart all the chief fea- 
tures of the Milky Way are actually 
shown by the mere marking in of 
the stars belonging to Argelander’s 
chart. In other words, these stars so 
congregate on the galaxy as to form 
a picture of it. 1 had thought of 
marking, on some photographs of the 
chart, the outline of the Milky Way; 
but this was unnecessary, simply 
because the starsin the chart showed 
the Milky Way precisely as in a 
stippled engraving. Wollaston’s 
three projecting branches in Per- 
seus, and Sir John Herschel’s 
branch towards the Pleiades, are 
plainly shown, so also the projec- 
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tion from Cepheus towards the 
Pole, the great rich region in 
Cygnus; in fine, all the features 
commonly described and pictured. 
Not, however, with the uniform 
tint and the well-defined outlines 
which are shown in maps ; but (pre- 
cisely as Professor Nichol described 
the Milky Way) with a wonderful 
complexity of interior structure, 
and the edges thinning away and 
gradually disappearing. 

When we remember that Sir 
William Herschel during his sweeps 
(as distinguished from his gauges) 
established the general principle, 
that where the Milky Way is 
brightest to the eye there the 
stars shown in his powerful tele- 
scope were most numerous, we 
recognise the significance of these 
circumstances. We see that since, 
where the Milky Way is brightest, 
stars of all orders down to the 
faintest Herschelcould see, aswell as 
stars of the first nine or ten orders of 
magnitude, are most numerous, it 
follows that richness in stars of the 
last-named orders is a phenomenon 
associated with richness in all orders 
of stars down to the faintest 
seen in the 20-feet reflector. This 
can only be interpreted in one way. 
Let us take a parallel instance. 
Conceive myriads of birds visible 
over the sky, their real size and 
nature, unknown, but two orders 
of apparent size recognisable. If 
nothing further were known, the 
inference that all the birds were 
alike in size, but that those which 
seemed smallest were flying at a 
higher level than the other set, 
would be as probable as the infer- 
ence that two kinds of birds were 
flying together at one level (of 
course, all questions of the ways of 
birds is here set aside, for the sake 
of our illustration). But if there 
were certain parts of the heavens 
where the birds were much more 


' The faintest stars in Argelander’s chart 
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densely crowded than elsewhere, 
and if it was noticed that in these 
regions without exception birds of 
both sets were more numerous than 
elsewhere, no other conclusion 
could be arrived at than that the 
two sets were intermingled, and 
therefore really unlike in size. 
For to suppose otherwise would be 
to imagine that two sets of birds 
flying at very different levels, so 
arranged themselves in their respec- 
tive strata that whenever the line 
of sight from the observer on earth 
passed through a dense cluster be- 
longing to one set, it also passed 
through a dense cluster, much more 
distant, belonging to the other set. 
This, of course, would be too un- 
likely for belief, more especially if 
the richly clustered regions were 
very numerous and complex. Pre- 
cisely the same reasoning applies to 
the observed arrangement of stars. 
We cannot suppose that clustering 
aggregations of stars which are re- 
latively near to us, lie always in 
the same direction as corresponding 
clusters of stars which seem faint 
through excessive distance. We 
must, therefore, conclude that these 
seemingly associated groups of faint 
and (relatively) bright! stars, are 
really intermingled ; in other words, 
that the fainter stars in these groups 
owe their faintness to real relative 
minuteness. 

Another circumstance is to be 
noticed in the chart. The projec- 
tions of the Milky Way can be traced 
farther from the main stream than 
when the galaxy is studied with the 
unaided eye. A clearer idea is thus 
afforded of the real nature of this 
marvellously complex system of 
stars. The idea which I advocated 
some time since, that the Milky Way 
is a spiral, is confirmed; but the 
spiral can no longer be regarded as 
consisting of one or two whorls 
lying nearly in the same plane. It 


bear about the same relation to the faintest 


shown in Herschel’s 20-feet reflector that a star of the first magnitude bears to the 


faintest which the naked eye can detect. 
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appears rather as a highly complex 
kind of helix, the spirals of which 
are not merely numerous, but them- 
selves formed of numerous con- 
volutions. 

It is noteworthy, though I am 
not at present prepared to in- 
sist on the circumstance, that these 
branching extensions of the Milky 
Way, when thus traced beyond the 
limits recognisable by ordinary 
yision, seem to unite with the 
branches of the great nebular re- 
gions. It is well known that these 
nebular regions lie apart from the 
Milky Way. In the Proceedings 
of the Astronomical Society for 
1868-69, there will be found three 
engravings, in each of which I have 
given a complete view of these 
nebular regions, as seen in different 
aspects. The outlying branches 
are very marked in character, and 
certainly agree in position in a very 
singular manner with the regions 
towards which the branches of the 
Milky Way seem to point. It would 
almost seem as though those myste- 
rious nebular regions are merely 
distant extensions of the projecting 
branches of the galaxy.' 

One of the features I will touch 
upon very briefly, partly because 
this paper has already exceeded the 
limits I had proposed to myself 
when I commenced it, and partly 
because, without illustrations, the 
real nature of the peculiarity could 
hardly be adequately exhibited. I 
refer to the arrangements of the 
stars in streams and sprays. Here 
I do not speak of star-streams, such 
as those recognised by the ancients 
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in the constellations Aquarius, 
Hydra, and Eridanus, but to minute 
wisps (as it were) of stars, whose 
figure seems associated in a signi- 
ficant manner with the regions in 
which they appear.? In some parts 
of the chart this arrangement is. so 
peculiar and complicated, as to give 
the portion of the heavens repre- 
sented an appearance resembling 
the twig-work of a large tree, as 
seen projected against a winter- 
sky. 

But the teachings of the chart 
are not yet exhausted. Peculiari- 
ties of structure present themselves, 
which suggest unexpected relations 
among the orbs which people space. 
The nature of some of these pecu- 
liarities can only be understood by 
a reference to the chart itself; and 
respecting others, I forbear to speak 
at present, in order that at another 
time I may discuss them more fully 
than space will here permit. Perhaps 
the most important result of the 
construction of the chart is the in- 
formation afforded as to the regions 
of the heavens which are most likely 
to reward the star-gauger. I have 
lately advocated in the Monthly 
Notices of the Astronomical Society 
the careful survey of the heavens 
by the method of gauging with 
telescopes of various degrees of 
power.? The chart shows what 
regions‘ of the heavens should be 
selected for this kind of survey. 
I believe that telescopists cannot 
more effectually advance our know- 
ledge of the structure of the hea- 
vens than by joining in this much- 
needed work. 





1 This is a matter for further enquiry. I propose to apply a method of research to the 


subject which can hardly fail to educe the true meaning of the observed relations. 


It is 


not impossible that in a short time I may be able to lay the result of my enquiries 


before the readers of this Magazine. 


2A paper on this subject, illustrated by pictures of some of these star-sprays, 
appeared in the October Number of the Popular Science Review. 

* Amongst other offers to take part in this work, one from the well-known telescopist, 
Rev. H. Cooper Key, deserves special mention ; since his instrument (a silvered glass 


reflector) is even more powerful than the Herschelian gauging telescopes. 


My own work 


will be limited to the use of a telescope 44 inches in aperture, placed at my disposal for 
this purpose by the Royal Astronomical Society. 





LAING’S SIR DAVID LYNDSAY.! 


By ALEXANDER FALCONER. 


CORRECT and handy edition 
of the works of Sir David 
Lyndsay of the Mount, has been a 
want long felt by most students of 
Scottish history, ‘who have had any 
anxiety to know the truth for them- 
selves as to the true causes of the 
Reformation in Scotland, and far 
removed-—as y students north 
of the Tweed, at least, are—from 
well-furnished libraries. To such 
the present volumes recently issued 
from the Edinburgh press will be 
welcome. They are at once cheap 
and faithfully edited ; and will go 
far to satisfy the historical student 
on the points referred to. They 
may also revive, although it can be 
but for a moment, a name which 
was once a power in Scotland, 
second only to Knox’s, in forming 
the opinions and shaping the des- 
tinies of the nation. Mr. David 
Laing, their editor, is the first of 
Scottish antiquaries. His edition 
of Dunbar, in 1834, kindled a hope 
in many a lover of the old Scots 
poets, that they should yet behold 
a worthy edition of them—a hope 
unfortunately never realised. His 
exhaustive edition of Knox laid 
more than ghost which had 
haunted the great reformer’s fame. 
As secretary of the Bannatyne 
Club; in his connection with the 
Wodrow Society ; and by the gene- 
rous use of his own researches 
and collections, he has contributed 
much, more than is generally 
known, to clear the air of vague and 
false historical notions. And now, 
in the mellow evening of his long 
life, he purposes to give us what he 
says he has long w ished to give, ‘a 
new series of the Early Scottish 
Poets,’ after the English Aldine 
style. May he hi we _ his wish ! 


one 


These two volumes are the first 
instalment of this series—Dunbar 
coming next—and are to be speedily 
followed by a three-volume library 
edition ! 

For these we need not wait. 
They will delight, we may be sure, 
every antiquary’s s heart by their fall 
information and accurate text. We 
are, meanwhile, content with those 
before us, and have considerable 
pleasure in introducing them to our 
readers. It is no presumption to 
suppose that an introduction is 
needed. Most of our readers have 
never seen a copy of Lyndsay, and 
at the most only know of him by 
name. Since the Union, when the 
vernacular Scotch ceased to be a 
written language, he has been all 
but unknown : and what interest 
is being shown in him at present— 
and that is considerable, for the 
E arly English Text Society are also 
issuing an edition of his works— 
is mainly owing to the strong his- 
torical bent of our day. Unlike 
Chaucer and Spenser, whose lan- 
guage is also grown archaic, he has 
no pictures which take captive every 
generation : it is only to the student 
of his age, who wants to see what 
were its range and style of thought 
and language, its passions and its 
vices, who wants to get a clear 
notion of the life of the Scottish 
people just before the Reformation, 
that he presents undivided attrac- 
tions. Here the student feels 
himself on solid historical ground. 
He gets what no History of Scotland 
as yet gives him. In short, he finds 
these poems to be true materials 
of history, with just enough of 
imaginative warmth to kindle our 
sympathy, and make us feel more 
as contemporaries than as critics. 


1 The Poetical Wb ‘orks of Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, 
William Paterson, 1871. 
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Poems, ‘true materials of his- 
tory!’ exclaim some of my readers. 
Yes, surely. The poems of the 
olden time, sacred and profane, are 
our truest and freshest pictures of 
it. The Imagination, whatever the 
vulgar say, is not the priestess of 
Falsehood, but of Truth, and twin- 
sister of Faith. As we see in our 
great poets, it is the deepest and 
truest sighted of faculties, far tran- 
scending in range and sureness of 
vision the wit or guess of the 
metaphysician. It is the same in 
the old historians. The sagacity of 
Thucydides, the insight of Tacitus, 
is not born of knowledge, but of in- 
tuition: the result of an open, highly 
sympathetic, imaginative mind, 
which has freely mixed among men. 
Arnold called it ‘the historical 
imagination ;’ and it is precisely in 
proportion as the poet or the his- 
torian has this, that he is able to 
conceive and reproduce the Past. 
It is the same in our great modern 
historical writers. What weari- 
someness, what drivel, has been 
measured out under the name of 
History, by men who have lacked 
this gift! What inveterate dulness ! 
Worse still, what stupidity and un- 
imaginativeness, and consequent 
misrepresentation ! 

Shakespeare might have taught 
us how differently history should be 
written, ifit would betrue. His Eng- 
lishmen and women, as we all feel at 
once, are real human beings, with 
like passions as ourselves : no ‘mere 
creatures of the imagination.’ As 
we read their lives in his dramas, 
those miracles of human art, we 
are again and again struck with the 
surprising truth of Marlborough’s 
notion of them, that they were the 
true History of England. And the 
truer is this felt to be the more we 
know of the actual life of the 
Middle Ages. What passions were 
at play in those burly Plantagenet 
and Tudor times! What cross 
purposes, what craft and dissimula- 
tion, what untamed force of nature ! 
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But where did our fathers see 
these reflected ? Notin the ‘classic’ 
page of Hume at any rate. For 
this purpose—the prime end of all 
history—one or two of Shake- 
speare’s or Ben Jonson’s plays 
are worth all the chapters of the 
philosopher. 

It was reserved for Scott to help 
us to definite conclusions on this. 
He found Scottish history, and 
much of English history too, to be 
all but unknown to literature; a 
bit, yet a most stirring bit, of the 
world’s story untold. With all the 
materials needed for the telling 
thereof, lying prodigally around 
him—ballad and legend, haunted 
ruin and charter chest—and_ bring- 
ing to these, so natural to one 
cradled and reared in their midst, a 
profound sympathy with the spirit 
of the past, he created for us 
those wonderful historical pictures, 
the Waverley Novels, which made a 
new era in Scottish civilisation, and 
gave us a new idea concerning his- 
torical writing. It seemed a start- 
ling enough thing that so much real 
general interest should be evoked 
about times and places, of which his- 
torians had written without exciting 
an emotion; and that a whole world 
of life should have lain so long hid 
in them. It was instantly felt that 
the Imagination, the esemplastic 
power, as Coleridge calls it, working 
on these materials, had produced a 
truer history, a more life-like pic- 
ture, than the professed historian, 
who had drawn his facts from 
copious papers, but had only power 
to deal with dates andnames. The 
anachronisms,as in Shakespeare, did 
not mar the general truthfulness of 
the delightful pictures which slowly 
rose before us—which linger with us 
still, though corrected throughout by 
our better-informed judgment. As 
Thackeray, in his admirable lecture 
on Steele, while speaking on this 
same subject, so well says: ‘I take 
up a volume of Dr. Smollett and 
a volume of the Spectator, and 
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say the fiction carries a greater 
amount of truth in solution than 
the volume which purports to be all 
true. Out of the fictitious book I 
get the expression of the life of the 
time; of the manners, of the move- 
ment, the dress, the pleasures, the 
laughter, the ridicules of society— 
the old times live again, and I 
travel in the old country of England. 
Can the heaviest historian do more 
for me?’ 

‘The old times live again.” Rare 
delight! What more do we want 
than this from any historical writer ? 
To be a spectator of the past is the 
height of the student’s ambition: 
alas! how seldom gratified. The 
poet and annalist in ancient and in 
modern times are often his best 
helps to this. Take English his- 
tory. You read the splendid Saga 
Burnt Njal, and that old Scandi- 
navian life, political and social, the 
fountain of much of our modern 
life, rises clear before us in all its 
force of brain and hand. You can- 
not read Chaucer and Froissart, 
and not come to know, as your own 
neighbours almost, the pilgrims and 
yeomen of those Lancastrian days, 
and to understand their notions, 
and see along their glimmering line 
of thought, as they bowed at the 
shrine of A’Becket, or chose their 
stoutest shafts to strike hard with 
at France. Spend an hour with 
Pepys, in turning the leaves of 
his journal, or with Addison over 
‘those little, diurnal essays’! of 
his, and you are pretty accurately 
acquainted with the modes of living, 
the points of etiquette, and the cur- 
rent morals and fashions of the Lon- 
don circles of Charles and of Anne. 
Read Burns’s half-dozen larger 
poems, and forthwith living pictures 
rise on your vision of Scotland as 
it was a hundred years ago, no- 
where else to be seen. ‘The old 


1 Spectator, No. 101. 


2 Prescott’s History of the Reign of Philip ZI. Bookii. chap. i. 


Dutch Republic (1859), Page 42. 
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times live again.’ And so it should 
be with Lyndsay if he really was, 
as usually called, the Poet of the 
Scottish Reformation. His pages 
should reflect the light of that day. 
We should see with our own eyes 
the men of that fierce time, and 
hear enough to give us a sure 
notion of their tempers and thoughts, 
It is the object of this paper to see 
if he does this. 

Lyndsay lived during the first 
half of the sixteenth century, and 
was most of that time in the service 
of the court. Born in the reign 
of James IV., and a member of his 
household for some years before his 
untimely end at Flodden; then the 
guardian and tutor of the young 
Prince James during his boyhood ; 
chief herald, or, as it was called, Lyon 
King of Arms, during his lifetime; 
and dying shortly after the murder 
of Cardinal Beaton, he saw and 
shared in the scenes and spirit which 
introduced the Reformation. He 
mixed with the courtiers and clergy 
of his own country; and as a mem- 
ber of foreign embassies, he mixed 
with those of others. Travel in 
those days had a magical effect, of 
which we know nothing in these, 
of disenchanting opinion and hasten- 
ing conclusions. Luther thirsted 
to see Rome, the city of saints and 
martyrs. He saw it, and would 
not have missed the sight for a hun- 
dred thousand florins. Very many 
more in that age, we may safely con- 
jecture, experienced the same: they 
saw, and would not have missed 
the sight. The observant Fifeshire 
laird, of whom we write, could 
hardly visit the Netherlands in 1531 
without hearing of the Emperor's 
persecutions during the preceding 
ten years ;? nor witness grand cere- 
monials in Notre Dame in 1537, 
and be uncritical: Rome, he would 
see, was in these countries the 
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same masterful power she was at 
home. His opinions were thus the 
opinions of a travelled man, who 
saw and heard for himself what 
was done and said in other lands. 
His estimates were not narrow 
national ones. Like two other fa- 
mous laymen of his day, Erasmus! 
and George Buchanan, he formed his 
opinions on the great question of 
the time from personal observation 
in different countries: not as a 
philosopher, nor as a recluse, nor 
as one who had, as we say, ‘ vested 
interests’ at stake, but as an ob- 
server of the spirit of his age, open- 
eyed to see its character and ten- 
dency, and open-hearted to be per- 
sonally moved thereby. 

The great question of the day 
was Lutheranism. That word meant 
different things to different men. 
To some it was a living terror, on 
which every sense was to be closed ; 
to others it was a debatable matter, 
as to which there might fairly be 
two opinions; while to others it 
was a gladsome beam of light, 
showing which was the Way of 
Life, and how it could be reached. 
The stouter hearts and heads felt 
the force of the brave German 
monk’s example ; and, without two 
thoughts as to doctrinal speciali- 
ties, were heartily willing to join in 
the Great Revolt against priestly 
insolence. It did not mean, at this 
time, separation from Rome; and 
the House of Guise had not yet 
invented that wickedest of fictions 
—whence flowed such rivers of 
blood in France and the Nether- 
lands—that opposition tothe Church 
meant opposition to the State, and 
that heresy, therefore, was treason. 
These notions came later in the cen- 
tury, when the sword was brought 
in to decide. As yet, what was 
called Lutheranism was to many 
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fraught with no danger at all to 
the ,Church, but was simply the 
supposed right of every good Catho- 
lic to speak of open and known 
wrong doings, which were griev- 
ously hurting the Church herself, 
and as to the nature and effects of 
which there could not surely be two 
opinions.” 

This was the stage of develop- 
ment of the ‘ new opinions’ for the 
first thirty years of the sixteenth 
century in Scotland. Curiosity 
was excited. Luther’s name had 
sounded over the seas; and the 
clergy—at least the Beatons, who 
knew much more than those around 
them of the real state of things 
abroad—taking alarm, had got an 
Act of Parliament passed forbidding 
the holding of his books or opinions. 
Patrick Hamilton, the first preacher 
of these opinions, had been burnt 
at St. Andrews. These were, how- 
ever, but the first symptoms of 
life. It was not time for convic- 
tion: men were merely curious, and 
everywhere asked the reason of 
these things. This very contagious 
mood found expression in general 
comment; and at the village cor- 
ners, and over the homely cakes and 
ale in the Nanse Tinnocks? of those 
days, queer sly stories of dean and 
bishop, and biting rough jokes 
about priests and monks grew to be 
freely ‘bandied about. Some of 
them Knox has preserved for us in 
the first pages of his History of the 
Reformation, that most unique bit 
of historical writing. Nothing in 
Lyndsay beats them for vivacity 
and humour,’ and here and there 
they have the biting edge of Burns 
Holy Fair. As a contemporary 
description of Scotch manners be- 
fore the Reformation, they are 
worth much; while as a witness to 
the truth of our poet’s very strong 





' A layman he was at least during the most important thirty years of his life, having 
been relieved of his monastic vows in 1506. 

2 See The Monastery, chaps. v. and viii. for a pretty good picture of this condition of 
things. 

* Burns’ ‘ Jolly Beggars.’ 
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statements on the condition of the 
clergy, and to the currency of well- 
informed gossip among the people 
on this subject, they are worth 
more—and it is as such that I speak 
of them. On so serious a subject as 
the causes of a revolution like the 
Reformation we cannot have enough 
of affirmative evidence. 

Keeping in mind then what has 
been said above as to Lutheranism, 
we turn now to a Catholic’s account 
of the Catholic Church of his day 
in Scotland. Thirty years before 
her memorable overthrow as the 
National Church in 1560, and 
hardly before the word ‘heresy’ 
had been heard, Lyndsay had written 
his ‘ Dreme,’ and his ‘ Complaynt to 
the King.’ In the first poem, a sortof 
abridged Divina Commedia, he sup- 
poses himself carried through space, 
and in the course of hisjourney visits 
‘the lowest hell.’ The gathering 
there is motley ; but it is significant 
that churchmen are the most 
numerous, and that every class of 
them is well represented ! 

Thare saw we divers Papis, and Em- 
priouris, bea 

The men of Kirk, lay boundin into byngis ;! 

Thare saw we mony cairfull Cardinall, 

And Archebischopis, in thair pontificall ; 

Proude and perverst Prelatis, out of 
nummer. 

Priouris, Abbottis, and fals flatterand 

Frieris; 
To specify thame all, it wer ane cummer, 

Regular Channonis, churle Monkis and 

Charteriris, 

Curious Clerkis, and Preistis Seculeris : 
Thare was sum parte of ilk Religioun, 

In Haly Kirk quilk did abusioun, 
Rewland that rowt,? I sawe,incapis of bras, 
Symone Magus, and byschope Cayphas ; 
Byschope Annas, and the treatour Judas, 

Machomete, that propheit poysonabyll, 
Chore, Dathan, and Abirone thare was ; 

Heretykis we sawe innumerabyll. 


It was ane sycht rycht wonderous la- 
mentabyll, 


Quhow that they Jay into thay flammis 
fleityng 
With cairfull cryes, girnying and greitying. 


* Ruling that rout. 


6 Px or. 
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To people ‘the lowest hell’ with 
the chief rulers of the Holy Church, 
and to place over them men like 
Simon Magus and Judas Iscariot, 
was a daring thing to do, a stroke 
of satire unequalled in audacity by 
any previous Scots writer. It is 
capped by plain speaking, however, 
which I shall slightly modernise for 
the sake of greater plainness. 


Then I demanded Dame Remembrance 
The cause of these Prelates punitioun ? 
She said: The cause of their unhappy 

chance 
Was covatyce, luste, and ambitioun ; 
The which now makes them want frui- 
tioun 
Of God—and here eternally must dwell 
Into this painful poisoned pit of Hell. 


Also, they did not instruct the ignorant, 
Provoking them to penitence by preach- 
ing ; 
But servit worldly princes, insolent, 
And were promoted, for their feigned 
fleeching ;* 
Not for their science, wisdom, nor their 
teaching ; 
By simony was their promotion, 
More for their money than their devotion. 


Ane other cause of the punitioun 

Of these unhappy Prelates, imprudent : 
They made not equal distributioun 

Of Haly Kirkis patrimony and rent ; 
But temporallie* they have it all misspent 
Which should have been triparted into 

three ; 

First, to uphold the Kirk in honestie; 


The second part, to sustain their estates ;' 
The third part to be given to the puris.® 
But they disposed that geir all other 
gaits’— 
On cartis and dyce, on harlotrie and 
huris. 
The Caitiffs took no compt of thare own 
curis ; 
Their kirkis reuin, their ladies cleanly 
cled, 


And richly rulit, both at board and bed. 


Their bastarde bairnis proudely they pro- 
vided, 
The kirk geir largely they did on them 
spend; 
In their behalf, their subditis® were mis- 
guided, 
And compted not 
offend. 


their God for till 


$ Flattery. 
7 Ways. 


*In worldly ways. 
’ Wards. 
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Here we have the too often re- 
peated catalogue of misdeeds and 
crimes which everyone acquainted 
with Reformation history so well 
knows, ‘covatyce, luste, and am- 
bitioun,’ and their numerous pro- 
geny; here, let it be noticed, too, 
at the outset of Lyndsay’s career as 
a poet; and long ere these words 
had become a popular cry. The 
same points are handled by him 
again and again: in all his best 
known poems they are more or less 
touched upon; but if with more 
fulness of treatment in some, with 
no greater plainness of speech in 
any. Time and travel did not 
modify a whit his opinions and his 
convictions touching the state of 
the Church: he had seen so much 
of ecclesiastical life, public and 
private, before he put pen on paper, 
that his first judgment was as 
sound as his last one, his first 
charge, in this poem in 1528, as 
distinct and incisive as his last one 
in the last representation of The 
Satire of the Three Estates, twenty- 
six years later. This historic con- 
sistency of his poems will appear as 
we proceed. 

In ‘ The Complaynt to the King,’ 
written in the year following, occur 
many interesting passages, descrip- 
tive of Lyndsay’s early connection 
with the King, and of the King 
with the Anguses. These are, 
oecasionally, even homely in their 
literalness, and might seem as if 
only meant for the eye of the 
writer’s old pupil and playmate. 
No state or family papers however, 
which I have seen, give a distinc- 
ter idea of the miserable training 
of the young King; the high- 
handed tyranny of the Anguses; 
and the general lawlessness of the 
nation. Taken along with the two 
closing poems, ‘The Dreme,’ and 
‘Ane Exhortatioun to the King’s 
Grace,’ we have materials enough 
from which to draw a most sorry 
picture of Scotland under the mi- 
nority of James V., and also a 
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pretty sure prophecy of the cha- 
racter and reign of the future king. 
What Buchanan tells us of his 
wicked upbringing is abundantly 
supported by these, his tutor’s own 
words ; and what Knox says of the 
amours of his manhood is ren- 
dered more than probable by the 
same. Speaking of the general 
condition of the country, he charges 
the clergy with inordinate lust of 
authority and of being shamelessly 
worldly. Court and Session as 
well as Church they claim as the fit 
objects of their rule. Great evils 
are natural under all minorities; 
but hardly was it possible for 
greater to happen to a country than 
happened during the period Lyndsay 
writes of, and in which the Church, 
as he says, had her full share. 

Some to their friends got benefices, 

And other some got bishoprics ; 

For every lord as he thought best, 

Brought in a bird to fill the nest. 


They may not bear ‘the light of 
Christ’s true gospel to be seen’ 
they may be ‘spiritual’ men, al- 
though they have ‘neuer seen the 
schule,’ they have purposely set 
lords and barons by the ears for 
their own ends; in short, there is 
hope for every part of the com- 
mon weal 
Except the spiritualitie. 


In the year following he wrote a 
third poem, The Testament and Com- 
playnt of the Papingo, more finished 
and artistic in form than either of 
the two preceding ones, and more 
directly personal in its statements. 
Putting his parable into the mouth 
of a papingo, or popinjay, or parrot, 
after the manner of the poets of 
those days, he complains of the 
‘ covatyce, luste, and ambitioun’ of 
the Church, in words as to the 
meaning of which there cannot be 
a doubt. Conjured to declare the 
truth which she has heard by land 
or by sea concerning ‘us kirkmen,’ 
the poor creature, with some hesita- 
tion, complies. She begins with the 

H2 
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opinion of ‘the commonn people.’ 
They have heard of ‘the good old 
times’ when churchmen were in- 
deed the ministers of God and the 
salt of the earth; when 

Doctrine and deid war both equivolent. 


They see nothing of that state 
of things around them now. 
The daily life of the clergy tes- 
tifies unmistakeably that ‘doc- 
trine and deid’ are no longer ‘ equi- 
volent.’ This degeneracy has natu- 
rally followed, she is bold to say, 
from the wicked alliance of the 
World and the Church, first made 
by Constantine ; ‘one of the weak 
theories of Wickliffe,’ as old War- 
ton thought.! Evil upon evil has 
steadily followed the unhallowed 
union, until now, in 1530, 

No marvell is, thocht we religious men 

Degenerit be, and in our lyfe confusit ; 

Bot. sing, and drynk, none uther craft we 


ken, 
Our Spirituall Fatheris hes as so abusit. 


Gret plesour wer to heir ane Byschope 
pre che, 
One Deane, or Doctour in Divinitie, 
One Abbot quhilk could weill his Convent 
teche, 
One Persoun flowing in phylosophie : 
I tyne my tyme, to wys quhilk wyll nocht 
be ;? 
War nocht the preaching of the Begging 
Frieris, 
Tynt war the faith among the Seculeris. 


As for thair prechcing, quod the Pupingo, 
I thame excuse, for quhy, thay bene so 
thrall 
To Propertie, and hir ding Dochteris two, 
Dame Ryches, and fair lady Sensuall, 
That may nocht use no pastime spiri- 
tuall ; 
And in thair habits, they tak sic delyte, 
Thay have renuncit russat and raploch 
quhyte. 


1 History of English Poetry, vol. iii. 149. 
let me recommend to them a remarkable volume of American Ess: ays, 
i8s1. 
= I lose my time, to wish what will not be. 
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Takand to thame skarlote and crammosie, 
With minniver, martrik, grice and rych 
armyne ; 
Thair lawe hartis exaltit ar so hie, 
To see thair Papale pomp, it is ane pyne. 
More ryche arraye is now, with frenzeis 
fine 
Upon the bardying of ane Bychopis mule 
Nor ever had Paule or Peter agane Yule. . . 


Less skaith it ware, with 

Pape, 
That ilke Prelate one wyfe had of his 

awen 

Nor see thair bastardis ouirthort the coun- 
trie blawin; 

For now, be thay be weill cumin frome the 
sculis 

Thay fall to work as they ware commoun 


bullis. 


lyeence of the 


Now these passages, of which 
there are many more, were surely 
very bold words for a Catholic to 
write of his Church, and were 
villainous if not true ; but if Lynd- 

say was only versifying vopenly 
kaow n facts, as Burns “did in Holy 
Willie’s Prayer and The Holy Fair, 
then, of course, there was no gain- 
saying his words. The sort of 
creature here drawn must have been 
very numerous at that time in all 
Christian countries, if we take the 
abundance of his portraits as a 
proofs In what literature will you 
not find them? Lyndsay, like his 
fellow satirists, generally drew the 
likeness, and left it to tell its own 
tale. There was no lofty noble 
scorn, so ill at all times to brook ; n 
assumption of deeply offended 
moralities; least of all, no ‘ new 
opinions.’ ‘The Complaynt of the 
Papingo,’ therefore, was not charge- 
able with heresy. It was worse to 
bear with than heresy, but could 


If any of my readers think with Warton, 
Lea's Studies in 


’ Here is one taken at random from a well-known book, Wright's Suppression of 


Monasteries (Camden Society) : 


‘ As for the Abbot, we found nothing suspect as touching 


his lyving, but it was detected that he laye much in his granges; that he delighted much 


in playing at dice and cards, and therein spent much money ; 


pleasure. 
holds... 


He did not preach openly. 


and in building for his 


Also that he converted divers farms into copy- 
And it is confessed and proved that there was here such frequence of women 
coming and resorting to this monastery as to no place more,’ 


p. 85. 
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not be so easily dealt with, nor so 
thoroughly stamped out. 

Was Lyndsay’s description of his 
Church true, however? Are these 
lines warranted by facts which are 
undeniable, and on which two 
opinions are impossible? Was he 
not merely rhyming words, spiteful 
words, in hope of pleasing his 
patron, King James V.? In 
answer to this, as an_ historical 
student, I can honestly say—though 
not without irritation that it still 
needs to be said—that every word 
of Lyndsay is true; and that in 
Church muniments, in State papers, 
in family records and registers, the 
various items of the dark catalogue 

ovatyce, luste, and ambitioun,’ 
are much too abundantly verified. 
Lingard, the able Catholic historian, 
who will be accepted as an authority 
on this subject, is decisive on the 
point. ‘Of all the European 


Churches,’ he says, ‘there was, 


perhaps, not one better prepared to 
receive the seed of the new gospel 


than that of Scotland. During a 
long course of years the highest 
dignities had, with few exce ptions, 
been possessed by the illegitimate 
or younger sons of the most powerful 
jJamilies, nen who, without learning 
v morality themselves, paid little at- 
tention to the li arning or morality 
of their inferiors” Duly consider 
these words, my reader; let your 
mind dwell on them and give them 
shape, so as fully to comprehend all 
they mean. You will have no need, 
if you do so, to give the rein either 
to conjecture or imagination to 
enable you to see a social state quite 
as bad as Lyndsay or Knox have 
described it. 

Why should these things have to 
be reiterated over and over again ? 


I am not aware of the existence of 


any satisfactory evidence of the 
falseness of these poems. There 
was some wrath over them in 
Lyndsay’s generation, as there was 
over Burns’ terrible satires in his: 
but there was no proof shown that 
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they were baseless calumnies. The 
first edition of them appeared in 
1538; in the next twenty years 
other three editions were printed. 
Now, who read them? Among which 
class did they circulate? It was 
not an age of books nor of reflection 
either ; yet it is clear Lyndsay was 
bought, dear as he was, and there 
is no doubt he was read as the few 
popalar books of those days were ; 
as Tyndale’s New Testament, for 
one, was, by a copy of it being cir- 
culated in a neighbourhood and read 
to groups of listeners, by the way 
and round the fireside. If his 
poems had been rhyming gossip, like 
the chap books which were the de- 
light of our forefathers, they would 
never have seen so many editions. 
But they were no rhyming nonsense. 
They were descriptions of the 
men and things of the hour, vivid 
and clear to every eye, and equal 
to the plainest comprehension, in 
which everyone saw his own mind 
and experience, and the spirit of 
the time reflected and expressed, as 
no other man had expressed it. 
Their truth was felt at once, and 
like all such books, they became 
dear to the heart of the people. 
They were read to be enjoyed ; they 
could not be denied. The bishop 
read them or heard them read or 
quoted, to think mostly of Lynd- 
say’s hardihood in using such plain 
speech about things which he had 
no business, he thought, with; the 
bishop’s cellarer to wink or shrug 
his shoulders. The courtier slyly 
chaffed his friends the Clergy over 
the ‘wicked’ exposure. The country 
folk in their remote peels and stead- 
ings ‘considered’ the matter. The 
best bits were read over and 
over again, and carried away in 
the memories of most; which 
nobody does with lies or slander. 
Scott was, therefore, only describ- 
ing a genuine trait of the old Scotch 
lowlander, which originated in such 
ways, when he made Andrew Fair- 


service, in ‘Rob Roy,’ swear so 
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stoutly by the wit of ‘ Davie Lynd- 
say,’ and snub young Osbaldiston’s 
attempts at poetry by the saucy 
remark, that ‘twa lines o’ Davie 
Lyndsay wald ding a’ he ever 
elerkit.’ He was the predecessor 
of Burns in fame and popular 
power.! 

For the most decided proof of his 
influence as a popular poet, and for 
the fullest illustration of his power 
as a delineator of contemporary 
manners, we must look to the most 
remarkable of his writings, ‘ Ane 
pleasant Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis.’ 
This satire, unlike his other writings, 
is dramatic in form. Lyndsay, as 
Lyon King, was required to provide 
for the royal solace and entertain- 
ment as occasion called for it; and 
the plays and spectacles, the Miracle 
Plays and Moralities, then every- 
where common in Christendom,were 
matters he had professionally much 
to do with. Lyndsay of Pitscottie 
tells us of his skill in devising one 
of these at St. Andrews, in 1538, 
in honour of the arrival of Mary of 
Guise, which had this special 
feature, that it ended with ‘certain 
orations and exhortations to the 
Queen, instructing her to serve her 
God according to God’s will and 
commandments.’ The success of 
this experiment probably decided 
Lyndsay in the adoption of the 
simple dramatic dialogue, as the 
most effective mode of expressing 
his matured views on men and 
manners. It was at once safer 
and bolder: safer, because words 
spoken by a character in a play are 
allowed an immunity denied to 
those spoken in the name of the 
writer ; and bolder, because under 
this privilege he could hit the 
heaviest blows, while it told sooner 
upon the public. In two years, 
therefore, after the spectacle given 
at St. Andrews, his famous Satire, 
the earliest known attempt in Scot- 
land ata Drama, was played, for the 
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first time, before the Court at 
Linlithgow, during the Feast of 
Epiphany. It must have been a 
surprise to most of the audience. 
In its form it is, as was to be 
expected, not much unlike the Mo- 
ralities of the time, the Vices and 
Virtues,as usual, being represented ; 
but in its spirit and subject it is 
altogether unlike them. First of 
all, it could never have been meant 
for mere amusement. It is through- 
out pervaded by an earnest practical 
spirit, which expresses itself on the 
chief evils in the land ina fearlessly 
free way, and demands or counsels 
reform. All that he had written 
before on the condition of the 
Church and the Clergy, is told over 
again, with some additions; the 
miseries and oppression of the com- 
mons coming in for their full share 
of his notice. In short, it is the 
sum of all his other satires, blow 
following blow in language which 
could have been permitted only on 
one supposition—its undeniable and 
half-acknowledged truth. Our as- 
tonishment is that, even in spite of 
this, it was permitted at all. Such 
plainness of speech to King and 
Bishop was a new thing in Scotland; 
and to this is due the following 
well-known incident, which has 
given a special historical interest to 
its first representation. 

James, unaware of what was 
coming, was apparently quite sur- 
prised ; and although as the Gude- 
man 0’ Ballengeich, he was given to 
mix with his peasantry and com- 
mons on errands of his own, and 
so must have been pretty well 
acquainted with their customs, yet 
I daresay what he then heard as to 
his people and country altogether 
passed his belief. The version of 
the Satire was not the one we have; 
but it hit hard enough to sting, and 
to startle him out of his indecision. 
For immediately after it was over, 
we are told, he called upon the 


' For a capital illustration of this as regards Lyndsay’s general influence, see Row’s 
Historie of the Kirk, quoted in M‘Crie’s Knox, Note K. 
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chief of his clergy, archbishop and 
bishops, and exhorted them ‘to re- 
form their fashions and manners of 
living,’ threatening, ‘that unless 
they did so, he would send six of 
the proudest of them to his uncle of 
England!’ The Cardinal, absent 
in France, on schemes of further 
aggrandisement, was not at hand to 
smoothe the sudden ruffle of the 
King or divert his attention; and 
while the fit was on him James 
seemed bent on genuine reform. 
The Englishman to whom we owe 
the story, was told that the King 
was minded to follow Henry’s ex- 
ample, We know better, and see 
in this incident chiefly a proof of 
Lyndsay’s power as a satirist. It 
was no trifle which so roused the 
easy, pleasure-loving King of Scots, 
and shamed him into a momentary 
suspicion of his friends the bishops. 

From that time the ‘ Satyre’ was 
the great play of the country; and 
was at least twice acted: during the 
regency of Mary of Guise. On 
these occasions it was played in the 
open field; and of the last one, 
which took place in 1554, we are 
told: ‘it was playit beside Kdin- 
burgh in the presence of the Quene 
Regent, a great part of the nobility, 
and an exceeding great number 
of people, lasting from IX hours 
before noon till VI howrs in the even.’ 
One wonders what gratification the 
Queen Regent could have found in 
Lyndsay’s merciless exhibition of 
the wickedness of that Chureh to 
which she and all her family were 
so devoted ; and that the impolicy 
of it, as a sure and powerful 
stimulus to the spread of the new 
opinions, was not evident to her. 
That it was a stimulus who can 
doubt ? There was too much truth 
in it to allow of any just cavil; 
there was more than enough to 
quicken bitterness and slumbering 
dislike into hate, and to ripen 
thought into action. Think of 
what would be the burden of the 
gossip and the jests among the 
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drinkers in the booths that day, 
and among the groups which 
thronged homewards that evening ! 
Many and hard, we may be quite 
sure, were the words spoken of the 
Church ; many sharp and shrewd 
things, which neither priest nor 
prelate would have cared to hear ; 
and some prophecies of coming 
change too. If one of the nobles 
might venture to speak so, and in 
the presence of royalty and prelates, 
might not plain folk speak their 
mind, among their own at least, 
without fear? Gentle and simple 
read the signs of the times there and 
then, although they were of course 
in the dark as to when and whence 
the change would come. 

And what else could come of 
such words as the following 
being again and again sounded in 
the ears of the multitude, and 
under the patronage of the Crown, 
Court, and Clergy ? First, as to the 
Office of the Clergy. 


Gude Counsell. 
My lords, there is one thing yet unpro- 


posed ; 

How Prelates and Priests ought to be dis- 
posed. 

This being done, we have the less ado ; 

What say you, sirs? This is my counsel 
ae 

A Bishop's office is to be a preacher, 

And of the law of God a public teacher, 

There should no man desire such dignities 

Without he be able for that office. 

And for that cause, I say, without lying, 

They have their teinds, and for no other 
thing. 


Spiritualitie. 


Friend, where find you that we should 
preachers be? 


Gude Counsell. 
Look what St. Paul writes unto Timothy. 


Spiritualitie. 
Now, sir, by him that our Lord Jesus sold, 
I read never the New Testament nor Old. 


Merchant. 


Then before God, how can ye be excused? 
To have one office, and knows not how to 
use it, 
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Wherefore were given you all the temporal 
lands 

And all their teinds ye have among your 
hands? ... 


Johne. 
What if King David were living in these 
days, 
He who did found so many gay abbays? 
Or out of heaven what if he looked down 
And saw the great Abomination 
Among their Abbacies and their Nunneries, 
Their public whoredoms and their har- 
lotries ? 


Abbasse. 


My Lord Bishop, I marvel how that ye 
Suffer this carle for to speak heresy. 

For by my faith, my lord, if ye take tent, 
He serves for to be burnt incontinent. 


Merchant. 


What be the cause of all the heresies 

But the abusion of the Prelacies ? 
Therefore I can find no better remedy, 

But that the kings should take it in their 


That there be given to no man bishoprics 
Except they preach out thro’ their dioceses, 
And every parson preach in his parochoun, 
And this I say for final conclusion. 


Second, as to the morals of the 


Clergy. 


Divyne Correctioun. 


You are a Prince of Spiritualitie ; 


How have you used your office, now let us 
see ? 
Spiritualitie. 
My lords, when was there any Prelates 
wont 
Of their office to any king make count ? 
But of my office you would have the ‘ feill,’ 
(sense) 
I let you know that I have used it well: 
For I take in my count twire in the year 
Not wanting of my teind ome boll of bear. 
I get good payment of my temporal lands ; 
My buttock maill, my taxes and my offrands, 
With all that does belong unto my benefice. 
Consider now, my lord, if I be wise. 
I let you know my Lord, I am no fool, 
For why ! I ride upon an ambling mule. 
There is no temporal lord in all this land 
That makes such cheer, I let you under- 
stand. 
And also, my lord, I give with good inten- 
tion 


Like Panter with his sons. 
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To divers temporal lords a yearly pension 

To that intent, that they with all their 
heart 

In right and wrong shall plainly take my 
part. 

Now, have I told you, sir, in my best ways, 

How that I have exercised my office. 


Scrybe. 


Father Abbot, this council bids me ask, 
How have you used your Abbey? 
Abbott. 
Touching my office I say to you plainly, 
My monks and I we live right easily: 
There are no monks from Carrick to Carrail 
That better fares, and drinks more whole- 
some ale; 
My Prior is a man of great devotion, 
Therefore he daily gets a double portion ; 
My paramour is also fat and fair 
As ony wench within the town of Ayr. 
I send my sons to Paris to the schools,' 
I trust in God that they shall not be fools! 
And all my daughters I have well pro- 
vided.? 
Now judge me if my office be well guided. 


Third, as to the oppressiveness of 
some clerical customs. 


Correctioun. 


Johne, have ye any more debates 
Against the lords of Spiritual States ? 


Johne. 


Now, sir, I dare not speak one word : 
To complain of priests it is no bourd (jest). 


Correctioun. 


Flyt (scold) on thy fill till I desire thee ; 
So that thou show us but the verity. 


Johne. 


First, to complain on the Vicar. 

The poor cottar, liking to die, 

Having young infants two or three, 
And if he has two kye (cows) 

The Vicar must have one of them, 
With the gray rug that covers the bed 
However the wife be poorly clad. 

And if the wife die on the norn, 

Tho’ all the bairns should be forlorn 
The other cow he takes away 

With the poor coat of raploch gray. 
Would God this custom were put down, 
Which never was founded on reason. 


Temporalitie. 
Are all thy tales true, that thou tellest ? 


? And Beaton with his daughters. 
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Pauper. 
True, sir, 
For by the Holy Trinity 
The same was practised on me: 
For our Vicar, God give him pain, 
Has yet three tidy kye of mine; 
One for my father; for my wife another; 
And the third cow he took, for Maud my 
mother. 


Spiritualitie. 


False carle, to speak to me, stand’st not in 
awe ? 


Pauper. 
The Fiend receive them that first devised 
that law! 
Within an hour after my dad was dead, 
The Vicar had my cow hard by the head. 
When I am Pope that law I shall put 
down ; 
It is a sore law for the poor common, 


Spiritualitie. 
We will want nothing that we have in use, 
Kirtle nor cow, teind lamb, teind grice, nor 
goose. 

Do ‘ the old times live again,’ my 
reader, in these verses? Does that 
old Scotland which our historians 
have yet to describe to us—that old 
Catholic Scotland, I mean, of which 
the Beatons, uncle and nephew, 
were the lords and the exemplars, 
become any more vivid from these 
brief touches of Lyndsay? Do you 
see and feel how thoroughly de- 
praved the moral condition of the 
Church must have been : how ‘ rot- 
ten ripe for reformation ?? And do 
you see, too, that Lyndsay, next to 
Knox, must have forwarded the 
mighty change which so soon fol- 
lowed ? Anyhow, we shall be 
agreed that Scott has marked 
Lyndsay’s place and power as a 
poet with much exactness in his 
well-known lines in ‘ Marmion’: 


In the glances of his eye, 
A penetrating, keen, and sly 
Expression found its home ; 
The flash of that satiric rage 
Which, bursting on the early stage, 
Branded the vices of the age 
And broke the keys of Rome. 


It may have occurred more than 
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once to the reader how Lyndsay 
was allowed to lash the Church 
with so free a hand, when he 
himself says it was no jesting 
matter to complain of priests. And 
it isa sort of standing wonder. He 
twice excuses himself, for the free- 
dom of speech, in the Satire : 
Prudent people, I pray you all 
Take no mair grief, in special, 
For we shall speak in general 
For pastime and for play. 


But the ‘pastime’ of free speech 
like Lyndsay’s—for his it was— 
however disguised, was not then 
allowed by either Church or State. 
His words are not sly allusions, nor 
parodies ; they are charges definite 
and direct, which amount to actual 
accusation. Mr. Burton finds the 
explanation in the fact, that Lynd- 
say ‘was but repeating what the 
authorities of the realm asserted, 
and the Church itself mournfully 
confessed. Anything might be said 
to this purport if he who said it 
were so skilful as to avoid points of 
heresy,’ &c.! I wish I could believe 
it; and that history did not prove 
that where the Church could show 
her hand and crush the free-spoken 
man, she did not usually do so; and 
that in Scotland, in that very age, 
she did not burn friar Kyller, and 
tried to do her very worst to George 
Buchanan, for their satires. More- 
over, what was confessed by the 
Church was confessed in the con- 
clave: it was not openly mourned 
over before the laity. What mattered 
that confession when public opinion 
attacked and ridiculed those same 
things? Was it likely that men, 
so proud of the privileges of their 
order, would humbly ery Peccavi- 
mus! There is nothing we all 
bridle up at quicker, and forgive 
slower, than an exposure of our 
known vices and faults : we cannot 
deny them, and instinctively strike 
at the exposer; and we may be 
quite sure, therefore, that the Lati- 


' History of Scotland, iv. 53. 
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mers and the Lyndsays of those 
days, unless under royal protection 
or in high position, and whether 
there was definable heresy in the 
satire or not, were certainly silenced. 
Has not our very pleasant censor, 
Mr. Punch, had experiences, especi- 
ally across the Channel, which show 
how far this is true, even in our 
own day? Some other reason, 
therefore, than Mr. Burton’s must 
be found for Lyndsay’s immunity 
from everyone of the forms of per- 
secution. Mr. Laing does not hazard 
one. 

One thing is clear, that Lyndsay 
was no trimmer. He openly ac- 
knowledged himself as the author 
of his Satires ; and if anecdote is to 
be trusted, he was as sharp at times 
with his tongue as with his pen. 
He was not a religious reformer, 
however ; although, as Mr. Laing 
remarks, had he survived for a few 
years longer, we need scarcely 
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doubt he would have joined him- 
self to the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion. As to that, we may but 
guess: as he was, we cannot but 
admire his boldness, and count him 
the bravest, clearest-seeing man of 
his time. 

Of his general literary character, 
it is not proposed to say anything. 
That, no doubt, has been pretty 
well gauged| from the previous 
pages. We cannot claim for him 
the name of a great poet; as a 
satirist, he far surpasses any one of 
the early Scots poets. Enough if 
my readers have a clearer concep- 
tion of the scenes and circum- 
stances amidst which John Knox 
grew to manhood, and which im. 
mediately preceded his dauntlessly 
patriotic career; and if they are 
thus better able to judge of the 
men, whoever they were, who 
brought about and wrought out 
the Reformation in Scotland. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF 


ONDON fifty years ago was in 
many respects a very different 
city from the London of to-day. 
To name only one point, there were 
no railways; those huge roofs that 
span the long platforms and iron 
webs of Euston, Paddington, St. 
Pancras, London Bridge, Victoria, 
Charing Cross, were not yet sha- 
dowed forth in the wildest dreams 
of architect or engineer. The word 
‘terminus’ (which has risen, cul- 
minated, and is now going out 
since we are not willing to accept 
any finality in physical progress) 
was then unknown to fame; nay, 
‘omnibus,’ which preceded it, was 
as yet in the womb of time. Where 
the huge station and hotel now 
dominate Charing Cross, used to be 
Hungerford Market, with old lanes 
around it leading to the river ; and 
in one of these lanes, rather less than 
half a century ago, was a blacking- 
warehouse—a young and envious 
rival of the celebrated Warren’s, of 
30 Strand. It was ‘the last house on 
the left-hand side of the way at old 
Hungerford-stairs. It was a crazy, 
tumbledown old house, abutting of 
course on the river, and literally 
overrun with rats.’ A little boy, 
about ten or eleven years old, who 
was at this time employed in the 
blacking-warehouse in a very hum- 
ble capacity, afterwards, when he 
was grown up, wrote an account of 
the place and his own experience 
there: ‘Its wainscoted rooms, and 
its rotten floors and staircase, and 
the old grey rats swarming down 
in the cellars, and the sound of 
their squeaking and scuffling com- 
ing up the stairs at all times, and 
the dirt and decay of the place, rise 
up visibly before me, as if I were 
there again. The counting-house 
was on the first floor, looking over 
the coal-barges and the river. ‘There 
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was a recess in it, in which I was 
to sit and work. My work was to 
cover the pots of paste-blacking ; 
first with a piece of oil-paper, and 
then with a piece of blue paper; to 
tie them round with a string; and 
then to clip the paper close and 
neat, all round, until it looked as 
smart as a pot of ointment from an 
apothecary’s shop. When a certain 
number of grosses of pots had at- 
tained this pitch of perfection, I 
was to paste on each a printed 
label; and then go on again with 
more pots. Two or three other boys 
were kept at similar duty down 
stairs on similar wages. One of 
them came up, in a ragged apron 
and a paper cap, on the first Mon- 
day morning, to show me the trick 
of using the string and tying the 
knot.’ 

The chief manager of the black- 
ing warehouse was a relative or 
connection of the little boy who was 
thus employed at the wages of six 
or seven shillings a week. He was 
a sort of cousin, and, though much 
older, had been friends with little 
Charley from the latter’s cradle. 
Charley was born at Portsmouth, 
on the 7th of February, 1812, where 
his father, Mr. John Dickens, was 
then employed as a clerk in the 
Navy-pay Office. 

A sister of Mrs. John Dickens 
had married a Mr. Lamert, a 
widower with two sons. Mr. La- 
mert died. His widow, and the 
younger of her two stepsons, James 
Lamert, took up their abode with 
Mr. and Mrs. John Dickens, and 
formed part of their family circle. 
From Portsmouth they all moved 
together (one infers) to London in 
1814, and thence to Chatham in 
1816. They were certainly all 
living together at Chatham. Here 
Mrs. Lamert married a second time, 
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and her stepson James, ‘a youth 
of some ability,’ was sent to Sand- 
hurst for his education, continuing 
to visit Chatham from time to 
time. 

At Chatham little Charley 
Dickens stayed till he was nine 
years old. ‘He was a very little 
and a very sickly boy. He was 
subject to attacks of violent spasm 
which disabled him for any active 
exertion. He was never a good 
little cricket-player. He was never 
a first-rate hand at marbles, or 
peg-top, or prisoner’s base. But 
he had great pleasure in watching 
the other boys, officers’ sons for 
the most part, at these games, 
reading while they played ; and he 
had always the belief that this 
early sickness had brought to him- 
self one inestimable advantage, in 
the circumstance of his weak 
health having strongly inclined him 
to reading. . . . He has frequently 
been heard to say that his first 
desire for knowledge, and his 
earliest passion for reading, were 
awakened by his mother, who 
taught him the first rudiments not 
only of English, but also, a little 
later, of Latin. She taught him 
regularly every day for a long 
time, and taught him, he was con- 
vinced, thoroughly well. . Then 
followed the preparatory day- 
school, a school for girls and boys 
to which he went with his sister 
Fanny.’ There was ‘a small collec- 
tion of books in a little room up- 
stairs,’ and from these the sickly 
boy rummaged out and read 
eagerly everything in the shape 
ofa story—Roderick Random, Vicar 
of Wakefield, Don Quizote, Gil 
Blas, Robinson Crusoe, the Arabian 


Nights, aud other famous works of 


fiction, and with these the Spec- 
tator, Idler, Citizen of the World, 
Mrs. Inchbald’s Collection of Farces, 
and some volumes of voyages and 
travels. 

‘The usual result followed. The 
child took to writing, himself; and 
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became famous in his childish circle 
for having written a tragedy called 
Misnar, the Sultan of India, founded 
(and very literally founded,no doubt) 
on one of the Tales of the Genii. 
Nor was this his only distinction, 
He told a story offhand so well, 
and sang small comic songs so 
especially well, that he used to be 
elevated on chairs and tables, both 
at home and abroad, for more effec- 
tive display of these talents.’ James 
Lamert took the child for his first 
visit to the theatre, at a very tender 
age, but he was old enough ‘to re- 
collect how his young heart leapt 
with terror as the wicked king 
Richard, struggling for life against 
the virtuous Richmond, backed up 
and bumped against the box in 
which he was.’ During the last 
two years of Charles’s residence at 
Chatham, he was sent to a school 
kept in Clover-lane, by a young 
Baptist minister, Mr. W illiam Giles. 
‘He was not much over nine years 
old when his father was recalled 
from Chatham to Somerset House, 
and he had to leave this good mas- 
ter, and the old place endeared to 
him by recollections that clung to 
him afterwards all his life long.’ 
Mr. John Dickens, as his son 
wrote afterwards, was as ‘kind- 
hearted and generous a man as 
ever lived in the world. Every- 
thing that I can remember of his 
conduct to his wife, or children, 
or friends, in sickness or affliction, 
is beyond all praise. By me, as a 
sick child, he has watched night 
and day, unweariedly and patiently, 
many nights and days. He never 
undertook any business, charge, or 
trust that he did not zealously, con- 
scientiously, punctually, honourably 
discharge. His industry has al- 
ways been untiring. He was proud 
of me, in his way, and had a great 
admiration of the comic singing.’ 
But he was easy-going, unapt for 
making way in the world; and 
having an increasing family, and 
at best but a very small income 
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(we infer that he was now with- 
drawn from active service, and 
placed on reduced pay), gradually 
became involved in petty debts, 
and was beset by _ creditors. 
The family had to take up its 
abode in Bayham Street, Camden 
Town, in ‘a mean small tenement, 
with a wretched little back-garden 
abutting on a squalid court.’ Poor 
Mr. John Dickens was decidedly 
sinking in the world. ‘ In the ease 
of his temper’ (writes his son, de- 
scribing the case) ‘and the strait- 
ness of his means, he appeared to 
have utterly lost at this time the 
idea of educating me at all, and to 
have utterly put from him the 
notion that I had any claim upon 
him, in that regard, whatever. So 
I degenerated into cleaning his 
boots of a morning, and my own; 
and making myself usefulin the work 
of the little house; and looking after 
my little brothers and sisters (we 
were now six in all) ; and going on 
such poor errands as arose out of 
our poor way of living.’ 

‘The elder cousin of whom I 
have spoken, James Lamert, who 
had lately completed his education 
at Sandhurst and was waiting in 
hopes of a commission, lived now 
with the family in Bayham Street, 
and had not lost his taste for the 
stage, or his ingenuities in connec- 
tion with it. Taking pity on the 
solitary lad, he made and painted a 
little theatre for him. It was the 
only fanciful reality of his present 
life.’ 

Affairs went from bad to worse. 
The father’s ‘ resources were so low, 
and all his expedients so thoroughly 
exhausted,’ that Mrs. Dickens re- 
solved to make the experiment, 
however hopeless, of opening a 
Preparatory School. A house was 
found at number four Gower Street 
North, a brass plate put on the door, 
and circulars sent round. ‘ Yet 
nobody ever came to school, nor do 
[ recollect that anybody ever pro- 
posed to come, or that the least 
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preparation was made to receive 
anybody. But I know that we got 
on very badly with the butcher and 
baker ; that very often we had not 
too much for dinner; and that at 
last my father was arrested.’ The 
interval between the sponging- 
house and the prison was passed 
by the sorrowful lad in running 
errands and carrying messages for 
the prisoner, delivered with swollen 
eyes and through shining tears ; 
and the last words said to him by 
his father, before he was finally 
carried to the Marshalsea, were to 
the effect that ‘the sun was set 
upon him for ever.’ 

The poor family in number four 
Gower Street North had to make 
much use of the pawnbroker; ‘un- 
til at last, even of the furniture 
there was nothing left except a few 
chairs, a kitchen table, and some 
beds. Then they*encamped, as it 
were, in the two parlours of the 
emptied house, and lived there 
night and day.’ Before they re- 
moved from Camden Town, James 
Lamert had ceased to live with 
them (naturally enough!), though 
continuing on the old intimate 
terms. 

Now a cousin of his, George 
Lamert by name, having apparently 
some money and no definite occu- 
pation, was, about this time, acci- 
dentally induced to go into an 
odd kind of business. There was 
a famous blacking manufacturer, 
Robert Warren, whose throne was 
at 30 Strand; and there was a 
relative and rival, but of less 
celebrity, one Jonathan Warren, at 
30 Hungerford-stairs, Strand, who 
advertised against Robert, and 
solemnly asserted that he (Jona- 
than) was the original inventor or 
proprietor of the blacking recipe. 
Jonathan privately offered his busi- 
ness forsale. It could easily, by the 
aid of a little capital, be enormously 
developed, and so forth. George La- 
mert bought the ‘ business and pre- 
mises,’ and set up his cousin James 
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as manager. And James, the con- 
nection and life-long intimate of the 
Dickens family and little Charley, 
seeing the boy doing nothing at 
home except boot-cleaning and 
errands, learning nothing, earning 
nothing, and contributing one more 
hungry mouth to be supplied some- 
how ; the father in jail, everything 
pawnable gone to the pawn-office— 
in this state of things James La- 
mert ‘ proposed (says the autobio- 
grapher) that I should go into the 
blacking warehouse, to be as useful 
as I could, at a salary, 1 think, of 
six shillings a week. I am not 
clear whether it was six or seven. 
I am inclined to believe, from my 
uncertainty on this head, that it 
was six at first, and seven after- 
wards. At any rate the offer was 
accepted very willingly by my 
father and mother, and on Monday 
morning I went down to the black- 
ing warehouse to begin my busi- 
ness life.’ 

The boy was not placed among 
the other boys in the blacking 
warehouse, but in ‘a recess in the 
counting-house,’ and ‘our relative 
had kindly arranged to teach me 
something in the dinner-hour ; from 
twelve to one, I think it was; 
every day.’ 

The arrangement might well ap- 
pear at the time as tolerable a one as 
could have been hoped for under all 
the circumstances, and a great im- 
provement on poor little Charley’s 
condition at home. But in after 
years he wrote with the utmost 
bitterness of his having been ‘so 
easily cast away at such anage’... 
‘My father and mother were quite 
satisfied. They could hardly have 
been more so if I had been twenty 
years of age, distinguished at a 
grammar-school, and going to Cam- 
bridge.’ 

It is true that the plan, as so 
often happens, did not take shape 
exactly according to the programme. 
As to the hour’s teaching every day 
by Lamert, an ‘arrangement so in- 
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compatible with counting-house 
business soon died away, from no 
fault of his or mine; and for the 
same reason, my small work-table, 
and my grosses of pots, my papers, 
string, scizzors, paste-pot, and 
labels, by little and little, vanished 
out of the recess in the counting. 
house, and kept company with the 
other small work-tables, grosses of 
pots, papers, string, scizzors, and 
paste-pots, downstairs.’ 

After a while the house in Gower 
Street North had to be given up, 
and Charles was sent to lodge with 
‘a reduced old lady, long known to 
our family,’ in Little College Street, 
Camden Town. Seven shillings a 
week is not a large income, cer. 
tainly; yet (lodging and clothes 
already provided) the little boy 
might have had enough wholesome 
food with it, with proper manage- 
ment; but, he says, ‘I was so 
young and childish, and so little 
qualified—how could I be other. 
wise ?—to undertake the whole 
charge of my own existence, that, 
in going to Hungerford-stairs of a 
morning, I could not resist the stale 
pastry put out at half-price on 
trays at the confectioners’ doors in 
Tottenham-court-road ; and I often 
spent in that the money I should 
have kept for my dinner. Then I 
went without my dinner, or bought 
a roll, or a slice of pudding.’ 

Every Sunday Charles and his 
sister Fanny (two years his elder, 
and a pupil in the Royal Academy 
of Music) passed in the Marshalsea 
with their father. The prison was 
on the Southwark side of London 
Bridge. One Sunday night little 
Charles remonstrated with his 
father, with many tears, on the 
loneliness of lodging all by himself 
in Camden Town. ‘He began to 
think that it was not quite right. 
I do believe he had never thought 
so before, or thought about it. A 
back-attic was found for me at the 
house of an insolvent-court agent, 
who lived in Lant-street in the 
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Borough, where Bob Sawyer lodged 
many years afterwards. A bed and 
bedding were sent over for me, and 
made up on the floor. The little 
window had a pleasant prospect of 
a timber yard; and when I took 
possession of my new abode, I 
thought it was a Paradise.’ 

‘From this time’ (says Mr. 
Forster) ‘he used to breakfast “ at 
home,” in other words in the Mar- 
shalsea; going to it as early as the 
gates were open, and for the most 
part much earlier. They had no 
want of bodily comforts there. His 
father’s income, still going on, was 
amply sufficient for that ; and in 
every respect indeed but elbow- 
room, I have heard him say, the 
family lived more comfortably in 
prison than they had done for 
a long time out of it. They 


were waited on still by the maid- 
of-all-work from Bayham Street, 
the orphan girl of the Chatham 
workhouse, from whose sharp little 
worldly and also kindly ways he 


took his first impression of the 
Marchioness in the Old Curiosity 
Shop.’ 

‘Besides breakfast, he had supper 
also in the prison, and got to his 
lodging generally at nine o’clock. 
The gates closed always at ten.’ 

How long he had lodged with 
the reduced old lady at Camden 
Town (who, be it observed, was 
‘long known to the family’) does 
not appear, but it could not have 
been long and was probably in- 
tended only fora temporary arrange- 
ment, until ‘something should turn 
up,’—for Mr. John Dickens was the 
original of Micawber. 

At last the Marshalsea prisoner, 
who had been attempting to avoid 
the process of going through the 
Insolvent Court, found himself 
obliged to go through; a legacy 
of several hundred pounds left him 
by a relative having been first paid 
into Court. It does not appear 
that the family, at the worst of 
times, were ever in anything like 
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actual poverty, though they had to 
endure many pitiful anxieties and 
embarrassments. ‘ When the family 
left the Marshalsea they all went to 
lodge with the lady in Little College 
Street—a Mrs. Roylance, who has 
obtained unexpected immortality 
as Mrs. Pipchin; and they after- 
wards occupied a small house in 
Somers Town.’ ‘I am not sure,’ 
resumes the autobiographer, ‘ that it 
was before this time, or after 
it, that the blacking warehouse was 
removed to Chandos Street, Covent 
Garden. . . . Bob Fagin and I had 
attained to great dexterity in tying 
up the pots. I forget how many 
we could do in five minutes. We 
worked, for the light’s sake, near 
the second window as you come 
from Bedford Street ; and we were 
so brisk at it that the people used 
to stop and look in. Sometimes 
there would be quite a little crowd 
there. I saw my father coming in 
at the door one day when we were 
very busy, and I wondered how he 
could bear it.’ 

‘ At last, one day, my father and 
the relative so often mentioned 
quarrelled ; quarrelled by letter, for 
I took the letter from my father to 
him which caused the explosion— 
but quarrelled very fiercely. It was 
about me. It may have had some 
backward reference, in part, for 
anything I know, to my employ- 
ment at the window. All I am 
certain of is, that, soon afterI had 
given him the letter, my cousin 
(he was a sort of cousin by mar- 
riage) told me he was very much 
insulted about me, and that it was 
impossible to keep me after that.’ 

To an unprejudiced mind the 
probability is, that, the Dickens 
family being in a more settled 
state and able to look about them, 
and Mr. James Lamert’s promises 
in regard to little Charles, on taking 
the boy under his charge, being 
evidently not in process of fulfil. 
ment, a strong remonstrance was 
now made on the subject. ‘My 
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mother set herself to accommodate 
the quarrel, and did so next day. 
She brought home a request for 
me to return next morning, and a 
high character of me, which I am 
very sure I deserved. My father 
said I should go back no more, and 
should go to school. I do not 
write resentfully or angrily, for I 
know how all these things have 
worked together to make me what 
Iam; but I never afterwards for- 
got, I never shall forget, I never 
can forget, that my mother was 
warm for my being sent back.’ 
Poor mother! with all her trials 
and anxieties, five children (one a 
young baby) and a Micawber for 
husband, was it wonderful if she 
‘set herself to accommodate the 
quarrel ’ with their old friend James 
Lamert ?—who on his part, doubt- 
less, made renewed promises, and 
had very likely real intentions 
of promoting the boy when he 
could find a chance. 

The end of the matter, and of 
this curious episode in the life of 
the world-renowned novelist, was 
that he finally left the blacking 
manufactory, being then about 
twelve years old, and was sent to 
school for two years in Mornington 
Place, Hampstead Road. He put 
many of the experiences and feel- 
ings of this period into the mouth of 
his David Copperfield. But before 
he had thought of doing this, he 
wrote an autobiographical account, 
which Mr. Forster has now pub. 
lished. 

He writes of this period of his 
life with an agony of self-pity, with 
a bitter and unforgiving sense of 
wrong done to him, and evil suf- 
fered, Buta cool impartial reader, 
considering all the facts stated, 
sees clearly that there is not only 
no foundation for a charge of 
malfeasance against anybody con- 
cerned, but nothing that deserves 
even the name of culpable neglect. 
As to James Lamert’s part in 
the affair, he had his own trou- 
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bles to think of. He had devoted 
his time to this business, which did 
not prove a successful one, and 
was by-and-by bought up by the 
rival, Robert Warren. Had it 
flourished, as was at first expected, 
there is no reason to doubt that 
little Dickens would, in due course 
of time, have been promoted by 
the manager of the concern, his old 
and steady friend, to a higher post 
and salary, most probably in the 
clerk line. But he was, as yet, 
only eleven years old, and his w hole 
experience “of the blacking-ware- 
house (then struggling for exist- 
ence) was confined toa few months. 
Mr. Forster dates this blacking-pot 
episode 1822-1824; and Dickens 
himself is vague as to its duration, 
and avoids giving any exact dates 
on the subject. ‘I have no idea,’ 
he wrote, ‘ how long it lasted— 
whether for a year, or much more, 
or less.’ 

This is extremely curious, when 
we recall the minute and retentive 
nature of the writer’s memory ; and, 
further, that there must have been 
a host of preceding, collateral, and 
subsequent incidents and facts, 
public and private, which would 
have enabled him, had he desired 
it, to give a more exact account. 

It seems to us that the time dur- 
ing which he was left in charge of 
the ‘old lady long known to the 
family’ in Camden Town, with, 
as he passionately declares, ‘ no ad- 
vice, no counsel, no encouragement, 
no consolation, no support from 
anyone that I can call to mind, so 
help me God’—that is while his 
mother was shifting her poor camp 
from Gower Street North to the 
neighbourhood of the Marshal- 
sea Prison—may very possibly be 
reckonable by weeks. 

At the Hampstead-road school, 
Charles Dickens (in spite of all his 
trials) appears as a bright-faced, 
curly-headed, merry, healthy boy, 
‘small, but well-built, with a more 
than usual flow of spirits. . . . He 
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usually held his head more erect 
than lads ordinarily do, and there 
was a general smartness about him.”! 
The boys often got up small puppet 
theatres, and ‘ Dickens was always 
a leader at these plays.’ 

After this school, he was, fora 
short time, at another; and then 
took upon him the functions of a 
lawyer’s junior clerk or office boy, 
first with a Mr. Molloy, and next 
with Mr. Blackmore. 

‘I was well acquainted,’ writes 
Mr. Edward Blackmore, of Alres- 
ford, ‘ with his parents, and, being 
then in practice in Gray’s-inn, they 
asked me if I could find employ- 
ment for him. He was a bright, 
clever-looking youth, and I took him 
asaclerk. He came to me in May 
1827, and left in November1828). . . 
and had asalary, ‘firstof thirteen shil- 
lings and sixpence, and afterwards of 
fifteen shillings a-week. His taste 
for theatricals was much promoted 
byafellow-clerk named Potter, since 
dead, with whom he chiefly associ- 


ated. They took every opportunity, 
then unknown to me, of going to- 
gether to a minor theatre, where (I 
afterwards heard) they not unfre- 
quently engaged in parts. After he 
left me I saw him at times in the 


Lord Chancellor’s court, taking 
notes of cases as a reporter.’ 

Mr. John Dickens in the mean- 
time had managed to take up the 
calling of newspaper parliamentary 
reporter, and to make it answer. 
In 1828, his son Charles resolved 
to follow the same employment, set 
resolutely to work to learn short- 
hand, and, moreover, became for a 
while ‘an assiduous attendant in 
the British Museum reading-room’ 
(from which it appears that the 
existing rules as to age were not 
then in force). For some two years 
the young reporter found grist for 
his stenographic mill in the Law 
Courts and Doctors’ Commons. At 
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last, being now nineteen years of 
age, he entered the gallery of the 
House of Commons as parliamen- 
tary reporter for the True Sun. Mr. 
John Forster was connected with 
that paper, and thus began the life- 
long friendship from which has re- 
sulted, among other things, the vo- 
lume we are noticing. The True Sun 
got into difficulties. For two ses- 
sions young Dickens reported for the 
Mirror of Parliament; and, finally, 
in his twenty-third year, he became 
a reporter for the Morning Chronicle. 
‘A step far more momentous to 
him (though he did not know it) 
he had taken shortly before. In the 
January number for 1834 of what 
then was called the Old Monthly 
Magazine, his first published piece 
of writing had seen the light.’ The 
piece was called ‘ Mrs. Joseph Por- 
ter Over the Way.’ But his re- 
porting work was by no means 
confined to the House. He drove 
all over the country in stage-coaches 
and post-chaises, to public meet- 
ings, political banquets, elections, 
&c. ‘ Mr. James Grant,a writer who 
was himself in the gallery with 
Dickens, and who states that among 
its eighty or ninety reporters he 
occupied the very highest rank, not 
merely for accuracy in reporting, 
but for marvellous quickness in 
transcribing, has lately also told us 
that while there he was exceedingly 
reserved in his manners, and that, 
though showing the usual courte- 
sies to all he was concerned with in 
his duties, the only personal inti- 
macy he formed was with Mr. 
Thomas Beard, then reporting for 
the Morning Herald.’ 

‘ The other occupation had mean- 
while not been lost sight of, and for 
this we are to go back a little. Since 
the first sketch appeared jin the 
Monthly Magazine, nine others have 
enlivened the pages of later numbers 
of the same magazine, the last in 
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February 1835, that which ap- 
peared in the preceding August 
having first had the signature of 
Boz. This was the nickname of a 
pet child, his youngest brother Au- 
gustus, whom in honour of the 
Vicar of Wakefield he had dubbed 
Moses, which being facetiously pro- 
nounced through the nose became 
Boses, and being shortened became 
Boz. “Boz was a very familiar 
household word to me long before I 
was an author, and so I came to 
adopt it.”’ Forthese nothing was 
paid ; the magazine being in no sense 
@ paying concern. 

About this time a kind of off- 
shoot of the Morning Chronicle was 
started, called the Evening ‘ Chro- 
nicle; young Dickens was asked to 
contribute a sketch to the first 
number ; did so; and proposed a 
series of similar light papers. The 
proposal was accepted; his salary 
being on this account raised from 
five to seven guineas a week. 
People read the Sketches by Boz, 
admired and talked about them. 
They were published in a collected 
form, and made a decided hit. 

How the first glimpse of Mr. 
Pickwick rapidly ensued we need 
not here recount; nor how the 
newspaper reporter became, at one 
bound, a highly popular author and 
pet of the public and the publishers. 

It is one of the peculiarities of 
the series of writings now known 
and thrice famous as The Works of 
Charles Dickens, that the earliest of 
them show in full force all the very 
same qualities of mind, and are as 
well written, too, in a literary sense, 
as any that followed. The surprising 
observation of external details, the 
quaint fancy, the delight in oddities, 
the humour (always depending 
much on exaggeration), the clear- 
ness, brightness, vivacity, animal 
spirits, are ali completely repre- 
sented in the Sketches by Boz; his 
sympathy with the poor and strug- 
gling is strongly manifest, and the 
peculiar tones of his pathos and 
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tragedy are also heard. His most 
extraordinary and emphatic powers 
of expression were already mature, 
and gained but little by the enor. 
mous practice of the nextthirty years, 
Possibly a certain masterly freedom 
of handling may be recognised in 
some passages of his later writings, 
which thus excel, in point of style, 
anything in his earliest. But, on the 
other hand, there was certainly an 
increase of mannerism, and none of 
that great desideratum, good taste ; 
and in the self-complacence of an 
actor sure of applause, the most arti- 
ficial efforts at humour and pathos 
were produced without any gauging 
of their worth. We have written 
the word ‘actor,’ and it is no in- 
appropriate term in this case. 
Never were books so like plays 
as these—author, stage-manager, 
scene-painter, property-man, and 
the whole troop of actors all com- 
prised in one man’s energetic 
person. The actual stage had 
always the strongest attraction for 
him. His favourite amusement in 
childhood and in boyhood was a 
puppet theatre. As lawyer’s clerk, 
and all through his life, he steadily 
patronised the drama. His first 
published essay, ‘Mrs. Joseph Por- 
ter,’ is a droll description of private 
theatricals ; and he was himself the 
very best amateur actor, probably, 
that ever wielded a hare’s foot or a 
blunt sword. His small circle of 
intimates included a large propor- 
tion of actors. 

Another noticeable thing is his 
immense and untiring activity. 
Everything he undertook, labelling 
blacking pots, shorthand writing, 
stage-managing, writing stories, he 
did ‘with all his soul and with all 
his might.’ Having found that he 
could write what the public was 
eager to read and to buy, he took 
off his coat, as the saying is, and 
went into the business of Fictionist, 
as he would have gone into that 
of railway manager, ship-broxer, 
merchant, auctioneer, anything; 
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and made a fortune in it, as he 
would have made a fortune in any- 
thing. One tale is thought about 
or begun before another is finished ; 
incessant work is his chief delight. 
Such kind of authorship can only 
flourish in the soil of modern pub- 
lishing. Dickens was a thorough 
business-man, had a_ sleepless 
shrewdness and tact} in all prac- 
tical affairs, and managed, after a 
struggle or two, to hold his own 
with publishers also. 

We shall not now essay any 
estimate of his final position in 
English literature. We have con- 
fined ourselves, for the present, to 
some remarks on his early life, the 
facts of which have not, we think, 
been quite rightly appreciated by 
the narrator himself. 

Dickens is the least bookish of all 
famous writers, at least in modern 
times; and in saying this we indi- 
cate some of his most delightful and 
popular qualities, and some of his 
most noticeable defects. As to his 
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education, it was perhaps the most 
suitable on the whole, considering 
the character of his mind and the 
career that proved to lie before him, 
that he’could possibly have received. 
He had no capacity for meditation, 
none for reasoning ; he had no long- 
ing to deepen or extend his mental 
powers by varied culture, either by 
means of study or conversation. His 
objects in life were hard work in 
his métier of story-teller and con- 
sequent success and fame, lively 
amusement of a ‘jolly’ kind, and 
a circle of friends consisting ex- 
clusively of those who in a greater 
or less degree fitted in with and fur- 
thered his own views and enter- 
prises. With help and encourage- 
ment to the needy, and especially 
those struggling to work, he was 
always ready and generous. 

Mr. Forster’s biography is that of 
a sworn admirer; but we esteem 
the book as a valuable gift, and it 
is one that no other hand could 
have bestowed upon us. 
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VON MOLTKE’S LETTERS 


HIRTY years ago a book was 
published at Berlin anony- 
mously ; it consisted of a series of 
letters purporting to have been 
written by a German officer to 
several friends, the subject being 
what the writer had observed in Tur- 
key during the years 1835 to 1839, 
as alsoa narrative of events that 
had occurred during the same period, 
many of them being of great his- 
torical importance, and in which 
the author had played a part him- 
self. The celebrated geographer, 
Car] Ritter, considered this work to 
have been of sufficient importance 
to warrant his recommending it 
most strongly to the public in a 
preface ; notwithstanding which, and 
the intrinsic evidence of its having 
been written by a man of the high- 
est talent, the most extended and 
varied acquirements, the keenest 
perception and power of observa- 
tion, and gifted with a most refined 
taste for the beauties of nature; 
notwithstanding all this, and that 
the style is most agreeable, being 
perfectly natural, and presenting ex- 
ternal objects with the whole train 
of thought and feeling they evoked 
in the mind of the writer—this 
book seems never to have been 
much read, at least it did not reach 
a second edition. 

The writer of the Letters was an 
unknown man, a simple captain of 
the Prussian Staff; he had not as 
yet directed the movements of 
armies by which two empires were 
overthrown. No one cared much 
for his book at that time ; now it 
has been brought into notice by 
certain persons because its author 
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FROM TURKEY, 1835-1839.! 


has become celebrated. But we 
have taken it up for its own sake; 
we want to try to wipe out some of 
the dreary years that have inter- 
vened from our own score as well 
as from his, and abandon ourselves 
to the guidance of the Captain of 
the Staff, on the sunny shores of 
the Bosphorus, the rugged monn- 
tains of Kurdistan, and the water. 
falls of the Upper Euphrates. 

The Moltke family belongs, we 
believe, to some part of Holstein, 
Schleswig, or Jiitland; probably, 
but we are not quite certaim, to the 
first-named province. The subject 
of this notice, who was born on Oc- 
tober 26, 1800, entered the Danish 
army on January 22, 1818, and 
was taken over into the Prussian 
army with the rank of Second 
Lieutenant, equivalent to that of 
Ensign in the British army, on 
March 12, 1822. 

This peninsula is inhabited by a 
variety of races, all nearly allied to 
each other, but possessing each its 
peculiar type. One finds Nieder- 
Saxons, Angles, Jutes, Friesen, 
Norsemen, Danes; in fact, very 
much the same elements as are to 
be found on the eastern coast of 
England, and they have all the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a kind 
of dry humour which one might 
guess to have its habitat, as the 
botanists would say, in low lying 
countries. 

Moltke was appointed as First 
Lieutenant to the General Staff? on 
March 30, 1833, and has ever since 
remained in that corps, of which he 
became the Chief in 1858. We find 
him a Major-General in 1856, Lieu- 


! Briefe iiber Zustiinde und Begebenheiten in der Tiirkei aus den Jabren 1835 bis 


1839. 


2 In the Prussian Army, when one speaks of the General Staff, it is the scientific staff 
that is meant: the Adjutant-General’s department is not included. The English and 
French Staffs are quite different. In England especially the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment is the predominant one: in Prussia it is subordinate ; its duties are most import- 
ant, but their character is more that of formal routine and less scientific, 
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tenant-General 1859, General of In- 
fantry 1866, and Field-Marshal 1871. 
What was Moltke’s specialty, that 
js to say, the particular branch of 
knowledge or kind of accomplish- 
ment which brought him at once 
to the General Staff and kept him 
there till he became its chief, and 
converted it into the most scientific 
body in Europe? It was, in the 
first instance, a wonderful facility 
in not merely surveying and mak- 
ing accurate drawings of ground, 
but of seizing its entire character 
and rendering this intelligible for 
scientific military purposes. When 
accompanying the Sultan, in 1837, 
on his tour through Roumelia and 
Bulgaria, on arriving at Tirnova, on 
the Danube, he is struck with the 
extraordinary character of the coun- 
try, and says, ‘I have never seen 
so bold a formation of rock as 
this, and as Effendimis (the Sultan) 
is going to the Mosque, I have 
taken advantage of the rest-day,! 
to make a survey which will com- 
pel the ground to yield up its 
secrets.’ 

It was on this foundation of com- 
pelling every theatre of war in 
Europe to yield up its secrets, that 
Moltke built his military science. 
Strategical rules are simple enough, 
and easily acquired at the desk, but 
in their application to the ground 
lies the secret: distance and time 
depend on the ground, numbers and 
equipment on organisation and good 
economy; all four taken together 
are the materials with which the 
strategist has to do his work. 

Captain von Moltke left Berlin in 
the autumn of 1835, in company 
with a Baron B ,and directed his 
steps, in the first instance, towards 
Vienna, and thence down the Da- 
nube through Hungary to Orsova, 
where his narrative commences. 
Let us remark that he had been 
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promoted from first lieutenant to 
captain in about two years, a very 
unusual thing at that time in the 
Prussian army. The intention of 
the two travellers was to make their 
way to Bukarest, from thence to 
Constantinople, where they were to 
remain three weeks, and then return 
home by Athens and Naples in the 
early spring. We must make a 
jump to the end of the third letter 
of the series, which winds up with 
these words : 


Meanwhile our Tartar hurried us for- 
ward; and on the tenth morning after 
sallying forth from the gates of Rustschuck, 
we saw the sun rise behind a distant moun- 
tain, at whose foot a silvery strip was 
stretched out,—it was Asia, the cradle of 
nations, it was the snow-clad Olympus 
and the clear Propontis, over whose deep 
blue surface a few sails flitted like swans. 
Soon afterwards a forest of minarehs,? 
masts, and cypresses appeared to rise out 
of the sea—it was Constantinople. 


This was on December 1, 1835. 
About the zoth of this same 
month the two travellers accom- 
panied the Prussian Ambassador 
to an audience at Mehmet Chosrew 
Pascha’s, the all-powerful Seraskier. 
Let us transcribe a little bit at the 
end of this fifth letter : ‘The Seras- 
kier kept up the conversation, 
through the medium of a drago- 
man, with great spirit and ease. 
He addressed some questions to us 
on the subject of the Prussian 
Landwehr, which showed that he 
had paid much attention to the 
subject. He praised our military 
institutions very highly. In the 
course of conversation mention was 
made of military chess (Kriegspiel), 
of which he possessed a set. The 
Pascha seemed delighted to hear that 
I could explain its use to him,’ A 
few days afterwards the Seraskier 
applied to the Prussian Embassy 
to prevail on Moltke to defer his 


* Rest-day represents here the day of halt between two days’ march. 
. This word is usually written Minaret in English, but we bow to the authority of 
Moltke in the matter of Turkish orthography. 
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departure for a short time, and the 
compagnon de voyage had conse- 
quently to depart alone, This is 
all the book tells us; we must 
therefore supply what is wanting 
from other sources. 

After the Massacre of the Janis- 
saries in 1827, a new regular army 
had been formed under the name of 
Nizam-i-Dschedid (the new order), 
and this was with great difficulty 
brought up to a strength of 70,000 
men, which, putting aside altogether 
its very imperfect organisation, was 
evidently altogether out of propor- 
tion to a territory extending up- 
wards of sixteen hundred English 
miles from Bagdad on the Tigris to 
Scutari in Albania, and the finances 
of the Empire being insufficient to 
support a larger force, or even this 
one in a state of proper efficiency, it 
was thought that some sort of mi- 
litia might be made available for the 
defence of the country and the main- 
tenance of order. 

The Sultan at first hoped to get 
French officers to undertake the 
task of instructing the Nizam and 
getting it into proper shape, as also 
of organising the Redifs or militia 
troops that were contemplated ; in- 
deed, the Turkish Ambassador at 
Paris had already succeeded in mak- 
ing an arrangement of this kind, 
when the Russian Ambassador at 
Constantinople, Butenieff, got wind 
of the affair, and put his veto on it. 
The Sultan, who had first destroyed 
the old Turkish army, was therefore 
compelled to accept the aid of his 
Egyptian vassal, Mehemed Ali, to 
put down the insurrection in Greece 
and the adjoining provinces. He 
was then deprived of Syria, Adana, 
and Crete by Mehemed, who was 
only prevented from marching on 
Constantinople and dethroning his 
master by the timely appearance of 
15,000 Russians, who encamped on 
the heights near Scutari to cover 
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the capital—consequently the Sultan 
dared not disoblige Russia.' 

Baron Stiirmer, the Austrian 
Internuntius, was about that time 
instructed to offer the services of 
Austrian officers, an offer which was 
civilly declined. There is indeed a 
political and diplomatic frontier 
drawn between Austria and Tur- 
key, but the nationalities on either 
side of it are identical throughout. 
It would not have been convenient 
under such circumstances to emplo 
Austrian officers. Lord Ponsonby 
simultaneously proposed British offi- 
cers as instructors, but although our 
naval officers are held in high esti- 
mation, even a Turk is capable of 
perceiving that military organisa- 
tion is not exactly the forte of the 
British nation. 

Application was then made, by 
Chosrew Pascha, the Seraskier,to the 
Prussian Ambassador,Count Konigs- 
mark, to use his influence with his 
Court to obtain the services of Prus- 
sian officers; but the Count expressed 
his regret at not being able to do 
so, advising at the same time that 
young Tur ks should be sent to study 
at European military institutions. 

Such was the state of things w hen 
Moltke arrived at Constantinople, as 
already described; the Seraskier oak 
a fancy to him, that is to say, at 
once perceived that he was not only 
a man of the highest intelligence, 
but also a perfect master of his pro- 
fession in the sense of understand- 
ingthe principles of military science, 
and not merely a valiant, rule- of- 
thumb wearer of cocxed hats. In 
the beginning of January, 1836, 
Moltke writes to a friend: 


The Seraskier sends for me two or three 
times a week, but as the Turks are now 
celebrating the Ramazan, during which no 
business is transacted by day, my visits 
take place at night. The ten-oared caique 
of the Seraskier is in waiting for me at 
Galata, and at the other side of the harbour 


' From this we may learn, it is not good to destroy your army, even although com- 
posed of Janissaries, until you are quite sure where a new one is to be got. 
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I find his horses ready. A cayass or 
policeman goes in front and belabours 
everyone that is in the way with his long 
stick. After him comes the Imrohor or 
Equerry of the Pascha, with two torch- 
bearers on foot; then come I, riding on a 
beautiful Turkish stallion, with tiger-skin 
trappings and gold-laced reins; and with 
me the interpreter. The lofty cupolas and 
minarehs reflect back the ruddy light of 
the maschallahs or torches, the wind whirls 
up the sparks on to the snow-clad roofs, 
the guards present arms to the Giaour, or to 
the grey horse of the Seraskier. I return 
home in the same manner; the duty of the 
cavass is to deposit me duly at the gate of 
the hotel of the Embassy, in order that I 
may not be lost to the Seraskier. 


The book before us makes no 
mention of the subject-matter of 
these nocturnal conferences, but the 
way in which we find Moltke subse- 
quently employed tells very plainly 
what it must have been. First, of 
all, there was the army to be 
organised, then a plan of defence 
was to be considered; the two 
things could not be done independ- 
ently one of the other: how strong 


the army was to be and how posted 
must depend on this plan, which, in 


its turn, must be laid down with 
reference to the force available. 
When Moltke came to ask for such 
detailed information as would enable 
him to set to work, he probably 
found that nothing reliable existed. 
We find him soon afterwards em- 
ployed in making a reconnaissance, 
first of the Dardanelles and subse- 

quently of the Bosphorus ; finally, 
he surveys and maps the environs 
of Constantinople and the shores of 
the Bosphorus. 

Before proceeding further, let us 
hear what Moltke’s opinion was of 
the political and military position 
of the Ottoman Empire in 1836. 
The tenth letter is devoted to this 
subject, and opens with a retrospect 
of what the empire had been at the 
time of the Council of Constanz, 
when the abortive attempt was made 
to reconcile the Eastern and Western 
Churches and forty millions of Chris- 
tians were on the eve of renouncing 
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the Papal authority, at a time too 
when the Turkish hordes scoured 
the valleys of Styria and Salzburg, 
and the church of St. Stephen at 
Vienna narrowly escaped the fate 
of St. Sophia. ‘And scarcely two 
hundred years later this same 
mighty empire presents to us a pic- 
ture of decay which seems to pre- 
sage a speedy end.’ 

‘In the two capitals of the world, 
Rome and Constantinople, the same 
object had been pursued by the 
same means: the attainment of un- 
limited power by unity of dogma. 
The Vicar of St. Peter and the Heir 
of the Caliphs have sunk into equal 
impotence through the attempt.’ 

The Sultan destroyed his own 
army ; England and France joined 
hands to destroy his fleet, and 
thereby pave the wey for the Rus- 
sian forces to the very heart of the 
empire; the rebellious Viceroy of 
Egypt seizes on some of its best 
provinces ; and the Russians come 
once more, but now as friends, to 
the shores of the Bosphorus. Eng- 
land and France could afford no aid, 
the former was reducing all its mili- 
tary establishments, waggon-trains, 
everything, in fact, that it is now 
attempting to get together again, 
whilst the latter was busied in 
establishing the July monarchy, 
which it upset in 1848. ‘ Prussia 
and Austria,’ says Moltke, ‘had 
been driven by the state of things 
in Western Europe into a closer 
alliance than ever with Russia.’ 
‘Foreign armies had brought the 
empire to the very verge of ruin, 
foreign armies had saved it from 
destruction; it was necessary to 
have a regular Turkish army, and 
as the finances would not admit of 
a sufficiently powerful one, to sup- 
plement it with a territorial militia.’ 

‘The present Turkish army is,’ 
he continues, ‘a new building erected 
ona thoroughly shattered founda- 
tion; the Porte will at this moment 
(1836) probably obtain a greater 
measure of security from treaties 
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than from armies of its own, and 
the battles which will decide the 
future existence of this state may 
just as well be fought out on the 
Ardennes or Waldai Mountains 
(North Russia), as on the Balkan.’ 

Here is a pretty bit of prophecy ; 
the battles fought, in 1870, under 
the walls of Sedan by Moltke’s own 
generalship were precisely what 
decided the fate of Turkey for the 
present, and, strange to say too, of 
the Vicar of St. Peter at the same 
time. The solution of the Eastern 
question, as it is called, always de- 
pended on the previous solution of 
the German question; the confer- 
ences at Ischl, Gastein, and Salz- 
burg have finally settled this ; Ger- 
many (Prussia) and Austria are no 
longer driven by the occurrences in 
Western Europe to a closer intimacy 
with Russia ; on the contrary, these 
two empires will unite together ‘in 
refraining from all aggression them- 
selves, but at the same time in re- 
pelling all aggression from whatever 
side it may come.’ The West (of 
Europe) will not be permitted to 
get up Eastern questions and in- 
volve Turkey in ruinous wars, nor 
will the East (Russia) be permitted 
to march across the Balkan again. 
The two great empires of central 
Europe are quite strong enough to 
effect this. 

One of Moltke’s first expeditions 
was to the Dardanelles, in order to 
form an estimate of the celebrated 
batteries that close that passage. 
He would not admit the accuracy 
of the then existing doctrine, that 
land batteries are incapable of de- 
fending themselves against men-of- 
war which carry so many more 
guns ; and in this special case, too, 
he points out the difficulty of forcing 
the passage with sailing vessels in 
the face of the strong current and 
the constantly prevailing north 
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wind. All this has now been 
changed by steam, armour-plated 
vessels, improved artillery, and 
torpedoes: the contrast between 
1836 and 1870 is, in this respect as 
in so many others, a curious one ; 
but still Moltke’s opinion appears 
to be correct, the gun constantly 
asserts its superiority over the plate, 
and has acquired a most powerful 
auxiliary in the torpedo. 

At a later period, when inspect- 
ing the entrance from the Black 
Sea into the Bosphorus, he at 
once perceived how the north 
wind and the current render the 
defence of this passage much more 
difficult than that of the other ; but 
the improved gun! and the torpedo 
have changed this too. 

Germany and Austria can main- 
tain peace without a fleet and with- 
out a preponderance at sea; we 
even suspect that ‘ ruling the waves’ 
has on the whole lost very much of 
its value in modern warfare. Su- 
perior navies proved recent failures 
in the North Sea and Baltic, both 
in 1854 and 1870; they did very 
little in the Black Sea in the former 
year, and nothing at all in the 
Adriatic in 1859. Tegethoff and 
Lissa!—well yes,that was something, 
but it was the inferior fleet that did it. 

Von Moltke was occupied during 
the whole of 1836 in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople, on the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, dur- 
ing which time he made excursions 
to Broussa and Smyrna ; in a word, 
the first steps were taken to lay a 
solid foundation for the defence of 
the heart of the empire as far as 
that can be done on paper. Early 
in January 1837 we find him sum- 
moned to a private audience of the 
Sultan, at the termination of which 
his Majesty expressed his thanks 
for the work already done and con- 
ferred on him the Nischan. We 








' Our author found in Sed-il-Bar on the Dardanelles, some ‘very remarkable pieces of 


ordnance of very large calibre, composed of wrought iron bars laid longitudinally 
together, and bound together with other bars.’ 


The attempt, he says, was unsuccessful. 
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should have said that the King of 
Prussia had, at the end of 1835, only 
granted a further three months’ 
leave of absence to Moltke, but at 
the repeated personal instances of 
Mahmoud had permitted him to 
enter the Turkish service for a short 
time, without, however, quitting 
the Prussian army, and in conse- 
quence of this arrangement Moltke 
had had the rank of Mir-a-lai (Co- 
lonel), conferred on him early in 
1836, notwithstanding all Baron 
Stiirmer’s efforts to prevent this 
being done. 

Towards the,end of April 1837 
the Sultan undertook a tour of in- 
spection through Bulgaria and 
Roumelia, Moltke accompanying 
him as military adviser. The ob- 
ject of the journey was twofold : to 
see what could be done for these 
provinces which had suffered so 
severely during the Russian cam- 
paign of 1829, and to lay plans for 
the future defence of the Danube. 
Varna, Schumla, Silistria, Rust- 
schuk, Tirnowa, are the names of 
the places from whence Moltke’s 
letters are dated in succession : it 
reminds one of the newspaper re- 
ports of 1854, and no doubt the 
foundation was laid during the 
Sultan’s progress in 1837 for what 
the Turkish troops were enabled to 
achieve seventeen years afterwards, 
under Mahmoud’s successor. 
Moltke’s business was to ride ahead 
to every fortress or other place of 
importance, inspect it, make a 
drawing of the ground and works, 
and be ready to explain everything 
to the Sultan on his arrival, also to 
make suggestions as to what was 
required to be done, this latter was 
the most important and difficult 
part of the matter. 

On June 6 they returned to Con- 
stantinople. ‘ Here I am once more 
at anchor, in the quiet retreat of 
Buyukdere (June 13, 1837). Iam 
Spending a few weeks in a kiosk on 
the Bosphorus; the caiques glide 
noiselessly by under my windows, 
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and the surrounding hills are clad 
with green, whilst at Constantinople 
every blade is scorched up by the sun. 
From whichever of my windows I 
look out, I have before my eyes the 
splendour of a grand marine pic- 
ture, of a mountain landscape, or of 
a little walled garden filled with 
blooming roses and oleanders. The 
tiny beds of turf are edged in with 
flower-pots, and the walks laid out 
in patterns with sea-shells. Scented 
jasmine makes its way into the 
rooms, creeping through the win- 
dow bars; honeysuckles and wild 
bines climb up the walls. The day 
is just dawning over the sea; the 
sun is rising over the mountains of 
Asia; the north wind that prevails 
here through the summer months, 
and renders a sojourn so cool and 
delightful, sweeps lightly over the 
mirror-like surface of the waters, 
waking up the waves which dur- 
ing the night had shared in the 
general repose of nature; great 
ships, which had been lying close 
to the shore, hoist their anchors; 
the clatter of the capstan, and the 
monotonous songs of the sailors, die 
away as one sail after another is 
cast loose and fills, whilst the vessel 
glides slowly over the broad waters 
of the Bosphorus. 

‘When [ listen to the ripple or 
the waves from which, as I lie on 
the luxurious divan, I am only 
separated by the windows and the 
thin wooden walls of the kiosk, I 
can fancy that I am in the cabin of 
a great ship; and when | turn round 
it seems as if I were looking into a 
convent garden, only that instead 
of a Franciscan monk, a thickset 
Turk is sitting in the doorway, 
smoking his nargileh.’ 

The Sultan’s expedition to Bul- 
garia and the Danube fortresses 
opened up a field of work much too 
vast for even such an indefatigable 
workman as Moltke to get through, 
and Prussia was asked to lend some 
more assistance. At the end of 
August Captains von Vincke and 
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Fischer, of the General Staff, and 
Von Miihlbach, of the Engineers, 
arrived at Constantinople, and early 
in September we find all four offi- 
cers on their way back to the Da- 
nube in two parties, that to which 
Moltke was attached going to the 
Dobrudscha. It is a pity that Lord 
Raglan’s attention was not called 
to Moltke’s letter, No. 32, dated 
Varna, November 2, 1837; it would 
have saved a good many sore-backed 
horses, but perhaps it would have 
been of no use, for in those days no 
one thought anything of the Prus- 
sians, except indeed the stupid 
Turks. This expedition did not last 
long, for we find Moltke dating his 
letters from Pera on and after No- 
vember 2, 1837. 

On a certain famous place 
Moltke’s remarks pessess much in- 
terest. ‘This time I directed 
my steps towards a locality to 
which the most ancient historical 
reminiscences attach, but where 
time seems to have obliterated 
every trace of man’s work—to 
Ilium. It is very remarkable that, 
notwithstanding this obliteration, 
it should be possible to trace, with 
a probability almost amounting to 
certainty, the scene of a great event, 
related thousands of years ago by a 
blind old man as having occurred 
centuries before his own time. 
Nature has remained unchanged. 
The two fountains—one warmer, the 
other colder—at which the women 
of Troy washed the “lucid gar- 
ments,” still bubble forth their 
waters ; the Simois still flows 
down from Ida, “the well-watered 
nourisher of wild animals,” and 
unites its whirling waters with the 
placid flow of its gentler half-brother 
the Scamander. The waves still 
break on Cape Sigeoum, and on the 
“iron-bound Imbros.’”’ The white 
summit of Ida, from which Jove 
looked down on the doings of gods 
and men, is visible from every point 
of the plain, and the earth-shaking 
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Poseidon could scarcely find a more 
exalted seat than where 


He sat aloft upon the highest summit 
of the woody Thracian Samos, admiring the 
war and the battle. For thence all Ida 
was visible, and the city of Priam was 
visible, and the ships of the Greeks. 


‘In forming a judgment as to 
the Iliad, one must draw a distinc- 
tion between the truth of the events 
and that of the poem. It may be 
quite as doubtful whether all the 
princes named by Homer really 
fought under the walls of Pergamus, 
as is the genealogy of his demi- 
gods; but this much is quite cer- 
tain, that Homer adapted his poem 
to this locality, and that he was 
well acquainted with it. Precisely 
what he represents the “ earth- 
shaker Poseidon ”’ as having viewed 
is actually to be seen from the 
centre peak of that splendid lofty 
rock island Samothraki, and the 
local colouring is equally true 
throughout: for this very reason, it 
is easy to construct the whole of 
the Iliad in imagination—not, in- 
deed, as things must actually have 
befallen, but certainly as Homer 
imagined them. 

‘As regards the position of the 
much frequented city, this is mainly 
determined by the fact that the 
Scamander had its source at its 
feet, and that the Simois laved its 
walls. As to the further particu- 
lars, there is some difference of 
opinion amongst the learned ; but 
we, who are not learned men, al- 
lowed ourselves to be guided by 
military instinct to the spot which 
(in days of yore equally as at 
the present time) one would select 
if the necessity for building an im- 
pregnable fortress presented itself. 
When, starting from the Turkish 
fortress Kum Kaleh (Sand Tower) 
at the southern entrance of the 
Dardanelles, one follows the course 
of the Simois three hours’ march to- 
wards its source, the wide plain will 
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be found to be bordered by a chain of 
hills at whose foot lies the village 
of Bunar Baschi, so called from the 
source of the Scamander, which 
bubbles up here out of the lime- 
stone rock. If one climbs the hill, 
continuing to advance in the same 
easterly direction as before, one 
arrives at the place where most tra- 
vellers suppose the site of Ilium to 
have been. About 1,000 paces far- 
ther on, a little valley, with gentle 
slopes, will be reached, and on its 
farther side there arises a plateau 
about 500 paces long, where Per- 
gamus is said to have stood. A 
round tumulus is pointed out here 
as the grave of Hector, “ the caller 
in battle,” which, however, must 
have been constructed outside of 
the fortress. Now I request any 
impartial observer to walk about 
800 paces farther in the same di- 
rection as before, from this tomb 
of Hector to a great heap of 
stones, and to suppose for a moment 
that this represents the ruins 
of the tower above the Scean 
Gate, whence Priam looked down 
on the combatants, and where 
Andromache’s boy was terrified at 
the sight of the plume of his 
father’s helmet. One then sees 
before one a piece of level ground, 
about 500 paces wide, for the town; 
and behind is an eminence for the 
palace of Priam, with its 600 
chambers. The whole of this emi- 
nence is surrounded on three sides 
by almost insurmountable steep 
rocks, and the valley of the Simois, 
which is 300 to 400 feet deep: only 
the fourth side is approachable, and 
here was the Scean or Dardanian 
Gate, the only one of which men- 
tion is made; thence one can 
survey the sources of the Sca- 
mander, the open plain on which 
the battles were fought, the course 
of the Simois, the tombs of Achilles 
and Ajax, the camp in front of the 
fleet on the sandy shore, Mount Ida 
and Samothraki. 
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‘In addition to this we discovered 
on the summit of that eminence 
not only that part where according 
to my idea this city was built, 
but also where I suppose the palace 
to have been, the foundations of 
walls crossing each other at right 
angles. I do not mean to say that 
these foundations belong to that 
remote period and represent the 
walls of Trojan houses, just as 
little as I mean to assert that the 
copper coins offered us for sale were 
really Trojan coins. But it is well 
known that temples were built and 
cities named in remembrance of 
Troy. Such a city may well have 
been erected on the old site of 
Ilium—may have been constructed 
out of the ruins of Pergamus, and 
such temples may have well fur- 
nished the numbers of friezes and 
capitals of columns which cover 
the burial-ground of the miserable 
village of Bunar Baschi.’ 

Amongst ithe most remarkable 
objects of this interesting district 
are the tumuli: that of Achilles is 
the most indubitable, according to 
the description which Homer gives 
of its site—‘on the projecting 
shore of the broad Hellespont, so 
that it may be visible from afar to all 
men now living and to come here- 
after, as they float on the waves of 
the sea.’ 

The last paragraph of Letter 
34 runs thus: ‘But Russia has 
grown to be so redoubtable an 
enemy, that it has been enabled to 
become the friend and protector of 
its degenerate opponent. And now 
that it has come to this, that all its 
European neighbours have declared 
themselves defenders of the once 
so dreaded Ottoman Empire, be- 
cause they all dread its collapse, 
it is easy to perceive that the 
final solution of the great question 
may once more take place under 
the ancient walls of Byzantium.’ 
Yes; and this is so much the more 
likely since naval supremacy has 
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become a very questionable element 
of power, and railroads are being 
constructed which will afford unin- 
terrupted communication from Ulm 
or Magdeburg to the shores of the 
Bosphorus. The calculation is a 
simple one. The number of troops 
that a naval expedition can throw 
on a distant poimt,—and this is, in 
the last instance the real value of 
every such expedition,—is abso- 
lutely nothing in comparison of 
what modern armies aided by rail- 
ways can do. We have a grand 
illustration of this in the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71. 

In February 1838, Von Moltke 
and Von Miihlbach had audience of 
the Sultan, preparatory to their 
leaving the capital to join the 
Eastern Army under Hafiz Pascha. 
Before we accompany them into the 
mountains of Kurdistan, let us see 
what had already been accomplished, 
and how things actually stood at 
that time. The Ottoman Empire 
was continually threatened by two 
enemies, one in the North (Russia), 
the other in the South (Fgypt). 
The first work done by Moltke had 
been to lay a proper scientific foun- 
dation for the defence of the heart 
of the empire, on the Dardanelles, 
the Bosphorus, at Broussa, and at 
Troy. Then the northern theatre 
of war, on the Danube and Balkan, 
was studied and provided for ; there 
remained the south, which could 
not be attacked directly, in conse- 
quence of the jealousy and inter- 
ference of the so-called Great 
Powers. The Sultan, who was re- 
solved, if possible, on recovering 
Syria and Adana, had therefore de- 
vised means for attaining his object 
indirectly. 

The introduction of the obliga- 
tion to military service in the 
Nizam, for the Moslem portion of the 
population, was more or less resisted 
or evaded throughout the whole 
empire, and nowhere more violently 
or resolutely than in Kurdistan, 
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whose native princes still en- 
joyed a certain amount of inde- 
pendence. As early as 1834 Sultan 
Mahmoud began to make his pre- 
parations. The debouches of the 
passes of the Taurus having fallen 
with Adana into the hands of the 
Egyptians, it was difficult for him 
to operate from Asia Minor in a 
south-easterly direction, and there- 
fore Redschid Pascha was sent into 
Kurdistan, first of all for the pur- 
pose of subduing the rebellious 
Kurds, and, secondly to train the 
newly-organised Nizam to opera- 
tions in the field; and when both 
these objects should have been ac- 
complished, the army of the East, 
or Kurdistan, was to cross from the 
valley of the Tigris into that of the 
Euphrates, so as to attack Syria 
on its eastern frontier. Redschid 
Pascha did actually subdue a great 
part of Kurdistan, but died sud- 
denly in 1836; he was succeeded 
by Hafiz Pascha, the General-in- 
Chief of the Turkish Guards, who, 
with the aid of these excellent 
troops, had put down the Albanian 
insurrection. Hafiz, a Circassian 
by birth, and formerly a slave of 
the Sultan’s, who had taken care of 
his education, was permitted to take 
with him some of the infantry of 
the Guard, and he also operated with 
great success against the Kurds. 
Meanwhile, too, the Redif, or mi- 
litia, had been organised, and a cer- 
tain portion of it was under arms 
and in the field both in Asia Minor 
and Kurdistan. 

Early in 1838 the Sultan thought 
the time come for carrying out 
his plans, and therefore despatched 
the two Prussian officers already 
named, together with the Divan 
Effendi or Councillor Kiamil to the 
head-quarters of Hafiz in Kurdistan. 
At the same time preparations were 
made for concentrating two other 
corps-d’armée in Asia Minor, one 
under Ali Pascha at Konieh (the 
ancient Iconium), the other under 
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Izzet Pascha at Angora. All three 
corps were largely composed of the 
newly-organised Redifs or Land- 
wehr, and numbered altogether 
about 80,000 men of all arms. To 
save appearances, the three Paschas 
were left independent of each other, 
and had each his own line of com- 
munication with Constantinople. 
That of Hafiz Pascha was based on 
Samsun, on the Black Sea, and all 
his supplies of ammunition had to 
be dragged over the mountains to 
the banks of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. 

The description of the twelve 
days’ journey from Samsun, by To- 
kat, Sivas, Hassan Tscheleby, over 
the Anti-Taurus to Kieban Maaden, 
where the travellers crossed the 
Euphrates, a little below the con- 
fluence of the Murad with the main 
river, and thence (on March 18) to 
Messre, near Karput, where Hafiz 
Pascha had his headquarters, is most 
interesting. The Divan Effendi, no 
doubt, brought secret instructions 
with him, of which, although we 
hear nothing, the import becomes 
immediately evident, for on March 
23, after only nine days’ rest, we 
find Moltke despatched to effect a 
reconnaissance of the northern fron- 
tier of Syria and the passes of the 
Taurus. Travelling, of course on 
horseback, and with only two or 
three attendants, he took a south- 
westerly course from Karput, re- 
crossing the Euphrates, and going 
in the first instance to Malatja, and 
thence over the Taurus to Ma- 
rasch. From this point, no doubt, 
the whole country was reconnoitred, 
and probably, too, mapped, as Moltke 
rode along in an easterly direction 
once more towards the Euphrates, 
which he crossed at Rum Kaleh 
(Sigma, or Zeugma, of the Romans). 
This important point was carefully 
studied, as also the no less important 
one of Bir-adschik, where Colonel 
Chesney had endeavoured to fix a 
starting-point for the steam navi- 
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gation of the Euphrates, and, as 
Moltke says, ‘failed, though most 
gloriously for himself.’ The whole 
of this work was done, as we shall 
presently see, with a view to the 
campaign that followed, which is the 
reason that we have dwelt upon it. 
From Bir-adschik Moltke con- 
tinued his journey in an easterly di- 
rection to Orfa, the ancient Edessa, 
having passed a night in an en- 
campment of nomadic Turkomans 
under way. On April 12 he dates 
a letter from Diarbekir, from which 
place he embarked on the Tigris, 
accompanied by Captain von Miihl- 
bach, on a raft constructed with in- 
flated sheep-skins, such as was used 
in the time of Cyrus. We wish it 
were possible to give even a slight 
sketch of this most interesting 
voyage, which terminated at Mosul, 
the Pascha of which place was ren- 
dered happy by a map of the envi- 
rons, a plan for a new barrack, and 
a drawing of a water-wheel, all of 
which the two Prussian officers 
made for him; and in return they 
were presented with horses and 
mules for the journey back through 
the desert, during which they came 
in contact with the genuine Arabs 
and their various breeds of horses. 
We next have an account of a 
campaign against the Kurds, in the 
Karsaun Mountain district (south 
of the Lake of Van), which lasted 
from the beginning of May till the 
end of June ; when an order arrived 
from Constantinople to leave the 
Kurds to themselves for the present, 
and concentrate the whole of Hafiz 
Pascha’s force at Malatja. The 
Sultan wanted to invade Syria in 
the autumn of 1838. Whilst this 
concentration was being effected, 
Moltke had to undertake another 
raft voyage on the Murad (on some 
maps it appears as the South Eu- 
phrates), and make a reconnaissance 
of the previously totally incorrectly 
delineated Cataracts of the Enu- 
phrates down to Samsat; thus 
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bringing, as he says, his survey of 
the upper part of the river into 
connection with that of Colonel 
Chesney, who had mapped it from 
Bir-adschik to its mouth, Moltke 
having previously surveyed the 
portion between Samsat to Bir-ad- 
schik on his first arrival. From 
Samsat he returned, over the Taurus 
Mountains, to Malatja, reconnoit- 
ring the passes and noting down 
what was necessary to be done in 
order to enable the army to ad- 
vance. 

A letter dated September 2, 
1838, from head-quarters, Asbusu, 
near Malatja, says: ‘ There has 
been no rain here for four months; 
we have scarcely seen even a 
cloud all that time. The sonal 
(dwelling) allotted to me has a 
flat roof and only three walls, the 
latter merely for the sake of the 
shade they afford. I have given 
up the whole house to my people; I 
myself live on a bridge, under a 
tree—that is to say, on a platform 
or scaffold of boards, constructed, 
for the sake of coolness, over the 
little streamlet that has created this 
paradise. Carpets and pillows cover 
the floor of my saloon, which is just 
eight paces square. The ceiling con- 
sists ofa trellis of vines covered with 
ripe grapes; and this, together with 
the adjacent walnut and mastic 
trees, keep up a constarit shade all 
day long. I write, read, eat, smoke, 
and sleep—in fact, live here, day and 
night, for several weeks.’ Moltke 
finds out at length that it is the 
great difference of temperature be- 
tween day and night, together with 
the superabundance of fruit, that 
causes the sickness of the troops. 
He speaks thus of the Oriental 
costume : 

‘I never could understand, till 
now, how the Turks manage to 
wear pelisses constantly; I never 
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wore one at home, and here I never 


once laid one aside the whole sum, 


mer. After having been exposed 
to a temperature of 28 degrees J. 
Réaumur =g5 Fahrenheit, during 
the day, one finds it disagreeably 
cold with 14 to 15 degrees (62 to 65 
Fahrenheit) in the evening. Many 
of the people here wear two or three 
pelisses, one over the other, sum- 
mer and winter, day and night : for 
the Turks almost always sleep in 
their clothes; they say that a 
quantity of clothes is just as useful 
as a defence against the heat as 
against the cold. 

‘I never found the heat unbear- 
able; it only makes one indolent ; 
every movement one has to make 
requires an exertion, and the 
greatest exertion of all is to write a 
letter. What I wear in the house 
is an ample white cloak of thin 
woollen stuff, like those worn by 
the Kurds, and such as the Knights 
of Malta introduced into Europe 
from these countries.' Nothing 
can be more agreeable or con- 
venient than this dress. One can 
wear as many or as few clothes as 
one pleases under the cloak or 
mantle. On horseback it affords 
protection against the sun or the 
rain; at night it serves as a cover- 
let,?, and it becomes a mantle, a 
coat, a girdle, or a turban, accord- 
ing to the way you hang it on your 
shoulders, or “put in on.” The 
construction of this article of dress 
is the simplest that can be con- 
ceived—a sack slit up the middle— 
notwithstanding which it can be 
draped in a very graceful manner. 
The irregular cavalry look very 
picturesque with these cloaks, their 
coloured turbans, and long lances. 

‘We might learn a great deal 
from the Orientals in the matter 
of dress. Morier, who had observed 
long and carefully, and whose novels 


* The Hungarian Hussars wear them to the present day, as do also the peasantry very 
generally throughout Hungary. 
2 * Couvrelit,’ French. 
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convey a much more correct idea 
of these countries than does many 
an erudite book, makes one of his 
Turks exclaim, on seeing a dress- 
coat, ‘“ Franka (Feringhi ?), cloth 
must be very dear in thy country.” 
A masterpiece of Staub in Paris or 
Gunkel in Vienna,' is, in the eyes 
of our Oriental neighbours, the very 
type of poverty.’ When the Turk 
sees, added to this, tight-fitting 
trousers, boots that cannot be got 
on without a great effort, a hgh 
tight cravat, and a stiff black 
cylinder on the head, which latter 
is being constantly taken off and 
stuck on again, he elevates his eyes 
at such an amount of self-inflicted 
torment, seeming to say, ‘ Allah, I 
can’t make out the sense of it !’ 
‘The Turk mounts on horseback 
in the same dress in which he 
sleeps, and requires neither straps 
(to his trousers) nor spurs. No 
one need put on another than his 
usual dress, because he is going to 
wait on a great man. The only 
exception is the rich Rajah, who on 
such occasions borrows aragged coat. 
‘In these regions one still sees the 
handsome old costumes, the turban 
is no less becoming than service- 
able. The shawl is rolled dif- 
ferently according as protection is 
required from the sun or the wind, 
on one side or the other. With a 
hat one is everlastingly in danger 
of getting sun-stroke. The trousers 
isa bag often nine yards wide at 
top, drawn together round the 


waist, and having a hole at each’ 


of the bottom corners, through 
which protrude the feet, enveloped 
in gaily coloured knitted stockings. 
Two, three, six, eight jackets, 
of some light material, and some- 
times highly embroidered, protect 
the body according to circum- 
stances. A broad girdle or shawl 
round the waist, contains the 
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purse, tobacco pouch, Handschar 
(Handjar), knife, pistols, and writ- 
ing apparatus; a short pellisse- 
jacket, and over it a long one, 
complete the costume. A coat of 
goat’s hair or felt affords protection 
against the rains, and serves as a 
bed at night. 

‘Every movement made by a man 
clad in this richly folded raiment 
gives him a stately appearance, 
and at every turn one encounters a 
figure that one longs to make a 
drawing of. It is easy to under- 
stand why the Turks were con- 
sidered the handsomest men in the 
world till Frank clothes were forced 
upon them; if our well-drilled 
soldiers only had Turkish uniforms 
they would look magnificent.’ 2 

On November 3, 1838, we find 
Moltke once more in the saddle : the 
amount of work he is able to get 
through is quiteamazing. The ser- 
vice he is now employed on takes 
him from Malatja to Cwsarea, 
thence to Iconium and the Cilician 
passes, which were being fortified by 
his comrade Captain Fischer, to 
prevent the Egyptians advancing 
into Asia Minor through the same 
ancient Pyle that had been used by 
Cyrus, Xenophon, and Alexander, re- 
turning by Tomarse, and through 
the Taurus mountains to Malatja, 
where he arrived on November 26 ; 
having done 875 English miles on 
horseback in twenty-three days, in- 
cluding two or three spent at Ico- 
nium, all the time too making an 
itinerary of the roads, compass in 
hand; and sitting down on his re- 
turn to make a map of Asia Minor, 
which for the first time placed the 
water-shed between the tributaries 
of the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean in its real position. His 
next occupation was superintending 
the exercise of the troops encamped 
round Malatja. ‘It is not easy,’ 


1 Bygone celebrities and contemporaries of Stulz in London. 
_* Curious that this idea was realised in the Zouaves of the French ‘army about the 
time that this letter was written. 
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he says, ‘to make the people here 
understand that the main question 
is, not how many but how few evo-~ 
lutions are to be performed. Every 
officer that came from Europe pre- 
sented them with some new inven- 
tion, and they had already arrived 
at the respectablesum total of eighty- 
six different movements ; had I pro- 
posed forty-nine new and above all, 
very complicated ones, they would 
have been most readily accepted. 
It was a much more difficult matter 
to bargain down the same number 
from the list already existing.’ 
During the severe weather, whilst 
the troops were in winter quarters, 
desertions became very frequent. 
‘It is as if these people had com- 
pletely lost the warlike spirit of 
their ancestors ; a day or two ago a 
corporal was shot who had seduced 
six sentries from their posts and de- 
serted in company with them. The 
Pascha pays 250 piastres for every 
deserter brought in, from October to 
the end of December, he had dis- 
bursed 100,000 piastres in this way.’ 
We mention this as a specimen of 
the morale of the army, on which the 
existence of the empire then largely 
depended. Notwithstanding this, 
the preparations for the coming 
campaign were actively pursued ; 
and early in January 1839, Moltke 
was at Orfa hard at work instruct- 
ing the very troops with whom he 
had been previously acting in Kur- 
distan, in the mysteries of the Prus- 
sian brigade exercise. After a few 
days of this, they were able to get 
through a manoeuvre with nine bat- 
talions, six squadrons, and four 
guns, ‘ which,’ says Moltke, ‘suc- 
ceeded tolerably well, to the great 
satisfaction of the soldiers them- 
selves.’ Bir-adschik’on the Euphra- 
tes is the next point where we find 
him, at the same work of Prussian 
brigade exercise, the simplicity of 
which delights the officers of all 
ranks, who are most anxious for 
instruction. During the intervals 
he makes a survey of the whole 
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country round Bir-adschik, and is 
much amused at the astonishment 
of the Turks at seeing him moving 
rapidly from point “to point on 
foot. From Bir-adschik he makes 
an excursion to Nisib, a little town 
close to the Egyptian, viz. Syrian, 
frontier, and a few months later 
the scene of a battle. On February 
14 he was back at Malatja, having 
reconnoitred another road over the 
Taurus. 

The crisis was approaching. 
Moltke saw very clearly the true 
state of affairs. It is wonderful 
how perfectly just his views were 
then, and how applicable they are 
at this moment to existing circam- 
stances. There was then, in 1839, 
impending a great struggle between 
the Sultan and the Pascha of 
Egypt, involving the existence of 
the Ottoman Empire: it is once 
more, in 1871, impending ; and both 
parties are making active prepara- 
tions for it, as they were then. 
Moltke, writing to .a friend at 
Constantinople, evidently some 
one possessing influence with the 
ministry, urges most earnestly that 
in case Syria should be recon- 
quered, the only way to hold it is 
by introducing a really good civil 
administration, the basis of which 
he sketches. This would be worth 
more than 40,000 soldiers. If the 
subjects of the Pascha, now Viceroy, 
of Egypt, could be made to believe 
that the Sultan would really intro- 
duce such a system, it would go far 


‘to decide the question, and so it is 


at this moment. Towards the end 
of January 1839, the Sultan, grow- 
ing impatient, wished to advance 
his army up to the Syrian frontier, 
but the foreign diplomatists at Con- 
stantinople intervened; and what 
was perhaps of still greater import- 
ance, Captain Fischer declared that 
it would destroy the army to at- 
tempt the passage of the Taurus 
Mountains in winter: he said that 
the troops would not be fit for the 
field tillautumn. Moltke, writing on 
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February 25, acknowledges Fischer's 
advice to be correct, but gays, ‘ the 
only question is, can the outbreak 
of hostilities be prevented ? can the 
Sultan consent to a prolongation 
of the actual state of things without 
some real guarantee for a peaceable 
solution of the question at issue— 
which presupposes that Egypt 
should disarm ? I cannot judge how 
far the European cabinets possess 
the power and the will to effect 
this—according to the best of my 
knowledge and judgment in case of 
a war, the strategical position, the 
relative strength of the two armies, 
and the feeling of the country are 
all in favour of the Porte.’ 

How wonderfully like this is to 
the present state of things! In Sep- 
tember 1871 we have accounts from 
Smyrna showing that the old system 
of intrigue has recommenced, by the 
Khedive endeavouring to gain par- 
tisans as the champion of pure 
Islamism, and the spring of 1872 
will probably see another Syrian 
war, 

To return to Moltke, His view 
of the whole state of affairs and 
strategical plans for the ensuing 
campaign were, like everything he 
does, lucid, simple, and straight- 
forward. ‘As is well known, the 
Asiatic army of the Porte is distri- 
buted in two main bodies : at Konieh 
under Hadschi Ali Pascha, and in 
Kurdistan(Malatja, Diarbekir, Orfa) 
under Hafiz Pascha,' If Ibrahim 
Pascha decides on an offensive war, 
he is most likely to endeavour to 
force this pass, the Kulek Boghas, 
despite of all our forts, because a 
successful operation in this direction 
would procure for him those rapid 
and decisive advantages on which, 
in his present precarious position, 
his very existence depends. Hadschi 
Ali Pascha would meet him on that 
shortest and most important road 
from Syria to Constantinople ; his 
force is, however, inferior to that 
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of Ibrahim, so that he would be 
thrown on the defensive, and have 
to rely on his fortified position to 
keep his enemy at bay. What can 
Hafiz Pascha do with the army of 
Kurdistan ?» Of course he cannot 
remain inactive; but neither can he 
oppose himself to Ibrahim’s advance. 

‘My accurate knowledge of the 
country enables me to say that Hafiz 
could only join Hadschi Ali by an 
immense détour (from Diarbekir, 
Orfa, Malatja) by Kaiserieh ; in fact, 
we should have 150 hours’ march 
to the Kulek Boghas, whilst the 
enemy has only the same distance 
to get over from that pass to Con- 
stantinople. We should, therefore, 
arrive too late; and nothing re- 
mains for us but to advance directly 
to the front (from Malatja, &c. 
to Bir-adschik), thereby making a 
diversion which will frustrate any 
attempt of the enemy against the 
capital so long as Hafiz Pascha shall 
not have suffered a decisive defeat, 
We must, therefore, secure for our- 
selves the possibility of making such 
an advance, All our intelligence 
from Syria agrees in showing that 
Ibrahim is preparing to concentrate 
his forces near Aleppo, It ia clear 
that Hafiz cannot, under these cir- 
cumstances, remain in centonments 
separated from each other by chains 
of mountains (the Taurus range) 
and a large river (the Euphrates), 
He must concentrate his forces, and 
occupy some fortified point of im- 
portance on the (Syrian) frontier: 
for even assuming that Ibrahim will 
most probably advance on Constan- 
tinople by Konieh, he is sure to 
endeavour to prevent our interfering 
with that movement by making a 
sudden and sharp attack on us, 
Hafiz Pascha will now have to expect 
this, and take his measures accord- 
ingly.’ 

This plan was carried into execu- 
tion. On April 14, 1839, all the 
different troops of Hafiz Pascha’s 


' There was also a smaller reserve force under Izzet Pascha at Angora, 
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army commenced their movement of 
concentration, which was to have 
been effected at Karakaik, twenty 
English miles south of Samosat—on 
both banks of the Euphrates, and the 
corps was then to move southward 
to Bir-adschik, where an entrenched 
camp was prepared on the right 
(western) bank of the river. The 
me of the mountains from 
falatja was effected with the 
greatest difficulty, in torrents of 
rain, which, melting the snow, 
rendered all the rivers nearly im- 
passable. It took fifteen days to 
cross the mountains, and even then 
the troops had not, as yet, effected 
their concentration, which, bad 
enough in itself, was rendered still 
worse by Hafiz Pascha wanting 
to move up the various isolated 
columns to Bir-adschik. Moltke 
says, that if Ibrahim Pascha, whose 
irregular cavalry were plundering 
all the surrounding villages, and 
whose scouts were watching the 
passage of the river by Turkish 
troops coming from the left bank, 
had only attacked the unfinished 
and half-manned field-works of the 
entrenched camp of Bir-adschik, he 
would have annihilated the whole 
force. But he lost his opportunity, 
having been, no doubt, in difficulties 
himself. 

Towards the end of May, all the 
troops and artillery had been got 
together in the entrenched camp at 
Bir-adschik; and, as Dr. Ludwig 
Herrman asserts, a courier arrived 
from Constantinople bringing the 
appointment of Hafiz Pascha as 

eneralissimo of all the Turkish 
forees, which should have been sent 
months before to be useful, and also 
a secret autograph order from the 
Sultan to advance forthwith and 
attack Ibrahim, which should never 
have been sent, The Sultan, how- 
ever, felt the approach of death, 
and the finances could bear the 
strain no longer, Early in June, 
the force, under Hafiz, advanced 
about three hours’ march to Nisib, 
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and occupied the entrenched posi- 
tions there, leaving only a small 
force to guard the camp at Birad. 
schik, At the same time, orders 
were sent to Hadschi Ali Pascha to 
advance from Konieh through the 
Cilician passes against the left wing 
of the Egyptians, and to Izzet 
Pascha to bring up his corps from 
Angora by Marasch. 

It was no doubt the wish of Hafiz 
to suspend operations until these 
two corps should have come up ; but 
Ibrahim Pascha received on June 15 
an order from his father Mehemed 
desiring him to attack Hafiz at 
once. On June 1g Turkish Bas- 
chi Bozuks brought in ititelligence 
of the approach of the Egyptian 
army; and on the evening of the 
following day the Egyptian army, 
after debouching from the defiles of 
Mizar, came and encamped about 
four English miles in front of the 
Turkish position, after surprising 
and capturing the tents of the 
Turkish irregular cavalry and of a 
brigade of cavalry of the Guards 
at Misar. Ibrahim’s force 
about 10,0060 men stronger than 
that of Hafiz; but if time had been 
left to bring up Hadschi Ali and 
Izzet, the Turks would have far 
outnumbered the Egyptians. 

At nine A.M. on the morning of 
June 21 the Egyptians sent a force 
of nine regiments of cavalry, eighteen 
guns, and a brigade of infantry, to 
reconnoitre the Turkish position, 
which was found to be so strong 
that Ibrahim did not venture te 
attack, June 22, early in the morn- 
ing, the Egyptians could be seen 
sending their baggage back through 
the defiles of Misar, and later it 
the day the army itself followed, 
to the great delight of the Mollals 
and Imams, who surrounded Hatiz, 
and fancied that Ibrahim was in full 
retreat on Aleppo, not daring to 
encounter the army of his sovereign. 
Moltke at once perceived that the 
Egyptians were marching round the 
left of the Turkish position to place 


was 
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themselves between Nisib, where 
the Turks stood, and Bir-adschik, 
where all their stores and supplies 
were, He implored Hafiz to retreat 
to the fortified camp at the last- 
named place, which, being covered 
on three sides by a bend of the 
river, would have been of itself im- 
pregnable, and not having a bridge 
wm rear would offer no opportunity to 
the Turkish soldiery of running away. 
‘Every man to the last Kurd would 
have been compelled to fight.’ This 
excellent advice was obstinately re- 
jected ; the Mollahs would not hear 
of aretreat, and Hafiz himself seems 
to have feared that his whole force 
would have run away the moment 
a retrograde movement was com- 
menced; perhaps, too, the secret 


instructions from Sultan Mahmud 
compelled him to act as he did. 
Whatever the cause or causes may 
have been, Ibrahim was permitted 
to effect his turning movement 
witheut the slightest interruption, 


for Moltke could not induce Hafiz 
to fall upon the Egyptians during 
their retreat, and on the evening of 
June 23 the two armies had com- 
pletely interchanged positions; the 
Turks now having their fiont 
towards Bir-adschik, whilst the 
Egyptians were drawn up opposite 
to them, cutting them completely 
off from their supplies and line of 
retreat. Both armies had, in fact, 
lost their lines of communication 
With their basis ; the Egyptians hav- 
ing voluntarily abandoned theirs, 
which was of the less consequence, 
as they were altogether without 
food or stores of any kind, having 
ouly one day’s bread for the troops, 
In order to leave nothing untried, 
Moltke obtained permission to make 
a night attack on the enemy’s en- 
cauimpment with twelve howitzers 
and a brigade of infantry, and this 
Was carried ont successfully, It 
had, however, no important conse- 
quences; and the next morning, 
June 24, the battle was fought, or 
rather the Egyptian artillery opened 
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a very heavy fire on the Turkish 
position, at such an enormous dis- 
tance, 1,800 to 2,000 yards, that the 
guns had to be laid at a very great 
elevation, the consequence of which 
was that the projectiles came down 
in an iron shower out of the sky; 
and, after standing this pelting for 
a couple of hours at the utmost, 
and making a few feeble efforts to 
come to close quarters, the whole 
Turkish army broke and fled in the 
utmost disorder, 

The victorious Egy ptians were, 
however, in equal disorder them- 
selves. After the battle had been 
decided in their favour, two of their 
battalions deserted to the beaten 
Turks, and a number of Egyptian 
cuirassiers ran away in company 
with the fugitive Turkish cavalry, 
which, by ‘the way, having been 
Enropeanised, had ‘become ‘utterly 
useless; 3,000 Egyptians delivered 
up their arms to the Turkish guard 
of the entrenched camp at Bir-ad- 
schik, and then escaped across the 
river Euphrates ; 3,000 Turks under 
Osman Pascha, on hearing the news 
of defeat at Nisib, threw away their 
arms and ran away at Gogzin, and 
12,000 men of Izzet Pascha’s fol- 
lowed their brilliant example eight 
days later at Derindeh, Ibrahim 
Pascha remained immovable, and 
in fact nothing came of the whole 
campaign. Moltke says: ‘If diplo- 
matic influences were able to exert 
so decisive an influence (on the 
Egyptians) after all the mischief 
had been done, it is a pity they were 
not exerted in time to prevent it 
altogether.’ 

We must wind up with Moltke’s 
summary of the state of affairs, 
which, written in 1839, is almost 
literally applicable at this moment. 
‘The European Cabinets all express 
a wish to see the Ottoman Empire 
rendered as strong and vigorous as 
possible, but each of them under- 
stands something very different by 
this. France seems to think that 
the best means of affording security 
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to the East is by making Turkey 
and Egypt equally strong, pour avoir 
deuw fortes puissances en Orient. 
This amounts to saying, “If you 
throw two weights into the political 
balance, divide them and put one 
in each scale on the right and the 
left; the trifle Algeria will have to 
be taken off one for the sake of 
equilibrium, sauf Vintégrité de la 
Porte.” England, on the contrary, 
thinks that the Porte should be 
assisted in recovering its property, 
and then its Viceroy in Egypt will 
not venture to make any difliculties 
about commercial treaties, railroads, 
or the like; forgetting altogether 
that the Sultan lost an army and a 
fleet in June 1839, and offering the 
conqueror, as the price of peace, 
one half of what he possessed before 
his victory. Russia has no objec- 


tion to seeing one royal phantom 
sovereign on the Bosphorus and 
another on the Nile; it is quite 
natural that this power should desire 
to continue the “ status quo.” 


Even 
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Grecee, which has home-work 
enough on its hands, dreams of tho 
restitutionof a Byzantine monarchy, 
Nothing can be done on account of 
the conflicting interests of the Great 
Powers,’ Since then, however, a 
new and real Great Power, the Ger. 
man Empire, has been constituted, 
This, indeed, has made an enor. 
mous difference, 

The Prussian officers had been 
doing a work which was quite as 
much political and diplomatic as 
military, They returned to Berlin 
at the end of 1839. Since then the 
Crimean war brought French and 
English troops to Constantinople, 
and officers of these two nationali- 
ties have been employed ever 
since as instructors. Now we hear 
that the French and English in- 
structors have been or are to be 
sent home, and replaced by Prus- 
sians, Field-Marshal Count von 
Moltke (who was Captain in 1839) 
may yet revisit the shores of tho 
Bosphorus. 





